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“ The pen that corrects is to be preferred to that which soothes; instruction 
is of more value than wealth: the effect of the latter is only temporary, the 
former gives permanence to felicity. — Numerous are those who have made their 
own prisons; and few who suffer, but are their own destroyers. Comply with 
the blindness of popular opinion in opposition to the dictates of f truth, and you 
fabricate a scourge for your own punishment.” ZIMMERMAN, 























4 Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government, 
including a view of the Taxation of the French Empire. By an 
American, recently returned from Europe. 8vo. pp. 253. 
ners clay printed ; London, re-printed for Longman and 

o. 1810. 


AT a period like the present, for which a parallel would; 
in vain, be sought in the history of modern times, when the 
fate of Europe (this island alone forming an honourable and 
an important exception) hangs, as it were, on the nod of one 
individual ; when thrones and sceptres disappear like the shades 
in a phantasmagoria; when into a single year are crowded 
events which, formerly, a century would scarcely have suf- 
ficed to accomplish ; when the master of France has so far 
succeeded in the attempt, so long deemed visionary, but now 
so nearly achieved, of establishing universal empire, and of 

making Paris the metropolis of Europe, as to assemble in his 
palace subjugated Princes and vassal Kings; and as to receive 
‘or his partner a Princess descended from a long line of illus- 
tious ancestors, and belonging to one of the most ancient 
regal families on the continent,— At such a period, whe 
France is the centre to which all sovereigns (our own only 
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O38 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


excepted) refer, for their present lot, and for their future 
destiny, what subject can be so interesting to politicians and 
statesinen, what so Important, in a temporal point of view, 
to the inhabitants of the civilized world, to those who have 
already bowed their neck to the yoke, and, still more espe. 
cially, to the chosen few who yet brave the revolutionary 
storm, hurl proud defiance in the tyrant’s face, and, calm 
and unruffled amidst surrounding dangers, firm in conscious 
strength, and still more firm in conscious integrity, preserve 
their religion, their laws, and their freedom, intact and invio- 
late; what subject, we say, can be so important as the Genius 
aud Dispositions of the French Government, the nature and 
extent of their internal resources, and the object and tendency 
of their ultimate designs ? 

When, a few years ago, men, who had paid a very super- 
ficial attention to the progress of affairs in France, and to the 
genius of the revolutionary chiefs, fondly flattered themselves 
that Buonaparté, emphatically and truly characterized, by an 
illustrious statesman, as “ ‘The child and champion of jaco- 
binism,” had put an end to the revolution, and, turning his 
swords into plough-shares and implements of manufactory, 
would, henceforth, cultivate the arts of peace, and confine his 
efforts to the encouragement of trade, and the extension of 
commerce, we exerted ourselves to dispel this weak and vain 
delusion; we laboured to open the eyes of our countrymen 
to the real objects of this ambitious tyrant; and we told them 
that he only sought peace the better to aecomplish all the pur- 


_ poses of war, that war was his element, his idol, the means 


of his elevation, and the instrument of his pewer; we stated 
farther, that war was essential to his existence, for two strong 
and incontrovertible reasons; first, because, having established 
his empire by the sword, having no hold on the affections of 
his subjects, and the influence of public opinion, that first and 
last security of power, being decidedly against him, he could 
hope to maintain his power only, by that abject fear, which 1s 
produced by coercion, and by the hopelessness of successtul 
resistance, and that, therefore, he could not disband his 
army; and, secondly, that the internal resources of France, 
and of the adjacent countries which had been annexed to her 
territory, being wholly inadequate to the support of such a 
military force, and besides a state of inactivity being always 
hostile to the preservation of discipline and favourable to the 
encouragement of mutiny, it was aligost a necessity imposed 
on Buonaparte by his situation, as well as a plan perfectly con- 
genial with his nature, disposition, and habits, to procure sub 
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sistenice for his troops by: the invasion of foreign states, and 
to clothe ‘and to pay them with the fruits of their own 
pluades: 

It was).ever a matter. of surprize to us, that so able and so 
acute a politician’ as Mr. Fox, who occasionally descanted with 
great talent on the views and designs of foreign states, and on 
the genius ‘and ‘the constitution of their governments, should 
have suffered his ymind’ to: be so warped by prejucdige, as to 
become blindy as it were, to the most necessary and the most 
obvious results of this state of things in France. But, indeed, 
this infatuation ‘(for in no other light does it appear to us) 
was neither confined to-Mr. Fox, nor yet to his party; it per- 
vaded, more or less, every party, and every public character, 
Mr. Burke, and possibly Mr. Windham, who trod in his foot- 
steps, and, if not pari passu, at least in a way that reflected no 
discredit on his leader, whose transcendent talents almost 
defied competition, aro.to be excepted frorn this general re- 
mark... Peace with a government, so essentially military, and 
so peculiarly circumstanced, was never to be attained with any 
prospect of either security or permanence. ‘The experiment 
has been tried,.and the result is known. It may be tried 
again, but it requires no extraordinary portion of political 
Sagacity to foresee, that the effect will be invariably the 
saine. 

Another point to which we have frequently directed the 
attention of our readers, is the interior state of lrance. We 
have, from information on which we knew we might rely, 
uniformly. represented that devoted country, while decorated 
with all the splendour of foreign conquests, as languishing 
and pining with ail the horrors of internal misery. We have 
stated, again’ and again, that the people were overwhelmed 
with taxes which they had not the means to discharge, that 
commerce was at an end, that trade and manufactures were, 
comparatively, at a stand, that agriculture was carried on with- 
out energy, and without hope, and that the male pepulation 
of the country had been so thinned by the horrible law of 
conscription, that the chief labour of the fields was performed 
by women and chiJdren. All these facts have been, repeatedly, 
laid, by us, before the public. But still great incredulity pre- 
vailed on the subject; and numbers were found to deny the 
statethent, to reprecent France as a land of promise, the go- 
vernment as peaceably disposed, the people as prosperous and 
happy, and the land as abounding in every source ef comfort, 
commerce, and wealth. 
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it At last, however, an advocate for these important truths 
gh has appeared, whose information cannot. be, doubted, and “ 
ae whose testimony cannot be impeached. No imputation of te 
sli prejudice, no charge of misrepresentation, no suspicion: of é 
Bre unworthy motives, can possibly, attach to. the author of the A 
| ) «“ Letter” before us. He is the inhabitant of a foreign coun- rt 
| try, the subject of a foreign state, who came to Europe with i 
4. prejudices against the English, and with: prepossessions, pro- re 
Lé bably, in favour of the French. He visited. both countries, 6 
, he resided. in each for a considerable time, he had the most c] 
a ample opportunities for acquiring correct information of the st 
4 views and designs of the French government, and he took n 
care to obtain a personal knowledge of the real state and 6 


disposition of the people both of; England, and of France. 
He is, evidently, a man of great observation, acuteness, and 4 
intelligence, who has read much on subjects of political eco- | 
nomy ; has, apparently, received a classical education ; and writes 
with spirit, eloquence, and effect. Indeed, considered as a Py 
whole, in reference at once to the matter and the manner 
of, the letter, we do not hesitate to, pronounce it the best 
ee tract which has appeared on French ‘aifairs,, since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Burke’s memorable Reflections. 











i} At the opening of his Jetter he adverts to the state of public 

it opinion in the United States of America, and ascribes. the 4 

| erroneous sentiments which are there.,entertaingd in respect b 

of the French government, to a want of the Habit. of -reason- a 

ing from general views, and to the poverty of sound political F 

tracts (published in Europe) in circulation in America.) Hence <4 
if it is, that opinions prevail there, which have long since been d 
ii, abandoned even by the warmest advocates of French. policy a 
i in this quarter, of the globe.» ‘Lo promote truths and to cor- dd 
4 rect these errors, which, the author justly thinks, affect’ the : 
i) vital interests of the United Syates, is the avowed object of his = 
iy publication. ? i igs | p 
« Tt is,” says he, “ our misfortune that’ the character of out t! 
tf internal administration, of our moral habits, and of our foreign u 
| ‘relations ; that our laws and liberties depend, in a great degree, E 
upon a proper understanding of the genius and dispositions of the u 
if French government. Our destinies appear to me no otherwise am- S2 
| biguous, than as they rest upon the sentiments which I wish to see 
universally predominant ; of cordial detestation for the profligacy, E 

iH , and of timely resistance to the machinations, of a power, which, a 
circumscribed by no law, and checked by no scsuple, meditates the d 
1 subjugation of this, as well as of every other, counuy.” r 
: 8 
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‘ Most true it‘is that the vital interests of every state, prox- 
imate’ or remote, powerful or weak, have depended, aud still, 
toa certain extent, continue to depend, upon the prevalence 
of this spirit, and of this disposition, among their inhabitants. 
And there is no man, we think, can now doubt that, if the 
rulers ‘and the people of Italy, of Switzerland, of Germany, 
and‘ ‘of Holland, had been duly impressed with a just sense 
of the genius aitd disposition of the revolutionary government 
of France, which: Have been uniformly the same, through every 
change of men, and through every vicissitude of political con- 
stitutions, from the imprisonment of Louis the XVIth, to the 
marriage of the Usurper, they might have resisted every effort to 
subdue and‘to enslave them. But in vain were the principles, 
which manifested this genius, and even the acts which betrayed 
this disposition, publicly proclaimed by the revolutionary chiefs 
of every description, denomination, and sect. Hundreds and 
thousands in’ this country, as well as in others, and, among 
them, numbers who stood deservedly high in the estimation 
of ‘the world, for acuteness of intellect, and for depth of poli- 
tical knowledge, turned a deaf ear to these awful warnings, 
and even, with an infatuation and a blindness that one is almost 
tempted to characterise as judicial, professed a disbelief of the 
confessions thus openly made, and affected to know the views 
and the designs of the revolutionary statesmen of Trance 
better than themselves. In vain did Brissot exultingly boast 
of the systematic plan for setting fire to the four corners of 
Europe, and of promoting a general revolution of its empires ; 
in vain did the National Assembly fulminate their anarchical 
decrees, still more destructive than their cannon, holding forth 
invitations to rebellion, and promising universal liberty to all 
the surrounding nations; in vain did Robespierre uniformly 
act upon this system 5 in vain was it pursued by the Directory ; 
in vain did the Consular government disseminate’ the same 
principles, and betray the same lust of conquest; in vain did 
the individual who had seized the reins of government, and 
usurped the supreme power, first as Consul and afterwards as 
Emperor, condemn all the acts of his predecessors, and yet 
unremittingly, as unblushingly, adopt and follow up the very 
same plan of foreign subjugation and of universal dominion; 
in vain have all the combined declarations and acts 6f the 
French rulers, for the long period of twenty yeafs, spoken 
to the astonished world, with a voice of thunder, fraught with 
death and desolation, with *‘ the wrecks of empires,” the sub- 
Version of thrones, the demolition of altars, the destruction 
of republics: and democracies ; proclaiming, in a word, that 
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France will never vest, will-never sheathe the sword, untif 
she has subjugated the whole civilized world, and reduced it 
to the same state of miscry with herself. All these damning 
facts long ceased to produce their natural effects ; and, even 
giow, there are numbers so infatuated, so.,.wedded by venity 
to pre-conceived opinions, so stupidly attached to;certain bne- 
spun theories, wove in the loom of a distempered, impgination, 
as still to contend, that ‘T'rasice must wish, fog peace, because 
the state of France requires it. Yes, we. have; still a Whit. 
bread and a Roscoe, to admire the most consummate, hypocrite, 
and the mostaudacious villain, whom the world ever produced, 
to trust in the sincerity of his professions, thg honesty of his 
intentions, and the pacific nature of. hig yiews. Jf ever this 
infatuation should spread, and become general among the peo- 

le of Great Britain, the sun of her glory;will be for cver set, 
commercial and political greatness will be.talked: of as 
“* a thing of times long past,” and her religion, her freedom, 
and her laws, will, at no remote period, fail an easy prey to 
slavish fear, sordid selfishness, debased sentiment, and per- 
verted intellect. 7 

Had America, unhappily for herself, formed part, of the 
Europeen Continent, the opinions which have too long pre- 
vailed among her citizens on these points, and the -policy, 
at once insidious and desperate, of the Jeffersqnran, or Anti- 
federal, faction, would have very soon annihilated her inde- 
pendence, and rendered her either the abject slave, or, at be:t, 
the despised and insulted vassal, of France. “lwo circumstances 
have, hitherto, preserved her from this worst of ‘evils; her 
local situation ; and the complete ascendancy of our power on 
the seas. But, if it should happen, that, without any previous 
treaty having been concluded between the United States and 
this country, peace should be made between England and 
France, (an.event certainly not very probable, but still very much 
within the limits of possibility, and for which, therefore, 
it becomes a sagacious and wise government to provide) then, 
we may, rest assured that the whole weight of French 
vengeance, and all the artifices of French fraud, will .be let 
loose upon. the Americans, and every accustomed means will be 
exerted to make a civil war the prelude to, and the means of, 
foreign subjugation. It is, then, amatter of yital interest to 
the Amerigans to entertain correct notions respecting the im- 
portant pe am rere submitted to their consideration, and 
pressed with a weight of proof, and a force of argument, that 
must Carry conviction to every mind, the avenues to which 
have not been hermetically sealed by the bladk hand of 


prejudice. 
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« There are, I know,” pursues this true patriot, ‘‘ many among 
us, Whose predilections for French alliance no calculation of con- 
sequences may be effectual to subdue ; but 1 am well satisfied, that 
we have a great majority who need but a just sense of the character 
and effects of French despotism, to be induced to unite in opposing 
whatever attempts may be made, either by treachery or violence, 
to yoke us to the car of the common enemy of mankind. The well- 
intentioned part of our citizens should be taught to understand, that 
it belongs to the nature, as it is the systematic plan, of the govern- 
ment of France, to grasp at universal dominion ; that the evils which 
this gigantic despotism entails upon France herself are no less galling 
than those to which the conquered territories are subject ; that every 
where the luxuries of the rich, and the necessaries of the poor, 
are alike assailed; that we not only share with the British in the 
hatred which is cherished against them by the Cabinet of St. Cloud, 
but are equally marked out tor destruction. ‘Ibe details which I Lave 
to offer will establish these positions,” 


The author then takes a brief view of the old European 
States, (with a view to indicate the causes of their decline and 
fall,) and of the constituent principles of the French govern- 
ment, which, in connection with other circumstances, have 
enabled it to achieve so much in so short a space of time. 
He notices some striking observations of writers on political 
economy, who, long before the French revolution, predicted 
what a nation, under circumstances similar to those in which 
France has been since placed, might effect. 


“ It was predicted, many years before, by a writer who had 
diligently studied the military establishments of modern Europe, 
‘ that the Continent would be speedily enslaved, should a nation, 
* with the resources of France, break through the forms and tram- 
‘ mels of the civil constitutions of the period; shake off fiscal soli- 
‘ citudes by a general bankruptcy ; tarn her attention exclusively 
* to military affairs ; and organize a regular plan of universal empire.’ 
Such precisely was the position of France, when, afier the first years 
of the revolution, she had formed an immense military force, aud 
the course of events had lodged an omnipotent authority in the hands 
of enthusiastic and ambitious theorists, who completely realized this 
View of things, and whom experience soon taught the truth of a 
maxim of Livy. so we!! confirmed by the events of the present tim?, 
that in war there are but three essential requisites, § good soldie.s, 
* good otficers, and good fortune.’ ” 


A political economist of our own country has a passage on 
the same subject, no less remarkable and striking than that of 
Guibert. Sir James Steuart, in the 13th chapter of the second 
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book of his Political Feonomy, having put a case precisely 
similar to that put by Guibert, adds the following remark : 


** Task, what combination, among the modern European Princes, 
would carry on a successful war against such a people? Whitt article 
would be wanting to their subsistence? And what country would 
defend themselves against the attack of such an enemy? Sucha 
system of political economy, I readily grant, is not likely to take 
place; but, if ever it did, would it not eftectually dash to pieces the 
whole fabric of trade and industry which has been forming for so 
many years? And would it not quickly oblige every other nation 
to adopt, as far as possible, a similar conduct from a principle of self- 
preservation ¢”’ 


We may be certain that, until other nations shall have 
adopted some such conduct, nothing like an effective resistance 
will be made to the encroaching spirit of French violence. 
Austria, indeed, seems to have been fully aware of the neces- 
sity for so doing, for, previous to the last hostilities with 
France, she had begun to pursue a military system calculated 
to meet the growing evil, and had resolved to render all other 
objects, as far as practicable, subservient to that. The Cor- 
sican tyrant, perfectly sensible of the consequences of the 

erfection of this system, resolved to nip it in the bud, and 
ieee ensued that war, which began so prosperously, and ended 
at once so unexpectedly and so unfortunately. 

The author next shews that the system which has been pursued 
by Buonaparté is the same as had been chalked out and pur- 
sued by all his predecessors ; that the military career since run 
by France was not owing to his character and talents ; every 
thing was already prepared for him, and he had only to follow 
the impulse already given. ‘This part of the subject he treats 
with singular ability, and proves that he has formed a just 
estimate of the character of the Usurper, as well as of the 
genius of his government. Having spoken of the military 
character of Buonaparté, he adds, 


‘“« In every other respect there is as little moral as there is political 
prudery about one, who combines many of the worst, and apparently 
opposite, qualities of our nature. 





cui tristia bella, 
Jreque, insidiaque, et crimina noxia cordi. 


“ His ‘ splendid wickedness,’ however, appears to have over- 
powered and dazzled the imaginations of men,” [of Mr. Whitbread, 
for instance] ‘‘ and rather to have conciliated favour than raised 
abhorrence. We may suspect that even with repullicans, the lustre 
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of the imperial throne has not lost all its efficacy in ‘ shadowing’ 
crimes. 


ce 





tu ben sai que l’ombra 
D' un trono é grande per coprir delitti.” 





Certainly the shade of the imperial throne of France should 
be of uncommon magnitude and extent, if it is to cover one- 
fiftieth part only of the crimes which have been perpetrated 
by the sanguinary monster who now fills it! In what way 
that throne is supported, and by what means, the people are 
reconciled, at least in appearance, to the projects of their 
government, 1s explained in the following passage : 


« Throughout all France, the note of military preparation drowns 
every other ‘indication of activity, and the thirst of conquest appears 
to supersede every other desire. In the capital, all the faculties of 
thought and action, which either individuals or public bodies can 
furnish in aid of the general designs, are applicd and disciplined 
with a regular and effective subserviency which to me was truly 
astonishing. I found, on all sides, an unity of views, an activity in 
planning and systematizing the devices of ambition, an eagerness for 
the issue, and a sanguine assurance of success, almost incredible, 
and more like the effects of revolutionary frenzy, than those of a 
concert between the insatiable ambition of an audacious tyrant, and 
the acttve taleats and natural propensities of a body of trembling 
slaves. From the commencement of the revolution partic ularly, 
emissaries have been scattered over Europe in order to study and 
delineate its geographical face. The harvest of their labours, now 
deposited in Paris, has furnished the Imperial government with a 
knowledge of the territory of the other powers, much more mtpute 
and accurate than that which the latter themselves possess. The 
Depot de la Guerre occupies, unremittingly, seven hundred clerks,* 
in tracing maps, and collecting topographical details, to minister to 
the military purposes of the government. All the great estates of 
Spain were marked and parcelled out long before the last invasion 
of that country; and it is not too much to afiirn n, that those of Enge 
land are equally well-known, and already partitioned. 

“ The idea of unlimited sway is studiously kept before the public 
mind, and the future empire of France over the nations of the earth 
exultingly proclaimed in all the songs of the theatres, and in publie 
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* What would the economizing Finance Committee of our House 
of Commons say to such an expensive establishment? Eeonomy, 
properly understood, is very necessary in every government ; but 
parsimony in a State, in the present circumstances of Europe, 
if suffered to become a paramount, or even a /eading, consideration, 
must palsy every effort, cripple every operation, and be equally mis- 
chieyous in its domestic as in its foreign arrangements,---Rey. 
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discourses of every description. Even the gaunt and ragged beings 
who prowl about the streets, and infest the night cellars, of Paris ; 
the tamished outcasts—many of whom are men of decent exterior, 
and advanced age, beggard by the revolution—who haunt the Lou/evaras 
aint public gardens, in order to enjoy, under the rays of the sun, that 
enlivening warmth which their poverty denies them at home, and 
who, by their wan aud melancholy aspect, excite the horror and com- 
passion of a stranger, ~all appear to forget, for a moment, their own 
miseries, in anticipating the brilliant destinies of the empire, and 
contemplating Paris, in prospective, as the metropolis of the world, 
The inhabitants of the countries and of the provincial cities—whose 
condition the war renders miserable beyond description, and who 
secretly invoke the bitterest curses on their rulers—are, nevertheless, 
(for such is the character of this extraordinary people) not without 
their share in the general avidity for power ; and, when the sense of 
their wretchedness does not press too strongly upon them, can even 
consent to view the extension of the national influence and renown, in 
the light of a personal beuefit.” 


While we laugh at the vanity, and despise the servility, of a 
ple so circumstanced and so disposed, there is nevertheless, 
iin such feelings as those here described, not a little to admire and 
to respect. Iéven the vanity which is gratitied by the success of 
their country, by the splendor of her achievements, and by the 
increase of her power, is entitled to respect, because it springs 
from an impulse of patriotism, laudable and generous in its 
nature. Would that the natives of every other land would imi- 
tate the French, in this point, instead of magnifying the 
prowess of their cou :try’s enemies, and depreciating the exer- 
tions of theirown governments. Would that the people of this 
kingdom, and our professional politicians in particular, would 
follow such an example, and sacrificing, at a time of great pub- 
Ke danger, all the comparatively trifling objects of party conten- 
tion ; all little, low, selfish, considerations ; abandoning all con- 
temptible struggles for place and power, unite, with heart and 
hand, in devising plans for the defeat of the enemy, and for the 
maintenance of the honour and glory of their own country. 
‘Che author observes, with equal truth and feeling, that “ of 
all the usurpations which history records, there is none more 
odious for systematic perfidy in the plan, or more shocking for 
wncoloured violence in the execution, than that which we have 
recently witnessed in the case of Spain.” He assures his country- 
men that he heard the plan of dethroning the Bourbons in Spain, 
and of substituting his own spurious breed in their stead, pub- 
licly talked of at Paris two years before. At the same time, the 
speedy downfallat Austria was confidently predicted. ‘Though, 
it must be observed, that, at the period in question, both these 
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countries, thus coolly destined to be the scenes of French pre- 
semption, I’rench cruelty, and French extortion, were living in 
amity with France. ‘This is justly citedas a damning proof of the 
profligacy of her politicians, and of the’sense which they enter- 
tainedof the character of their government. The original plan was 
to transport the royal family of Spain toSouth America, and the 
weak monarch of that country, and his frail consort, had actually 
acceded to the proposal made to them for that purpose; but the 
opposition of Ferdinand deranged the original scheme, and 
occasioned .the diiferent line of conduct which was afterwards 
pursued. ‘The motives for the invasion of Spain are thus 


stated. 


« We must not suppose that Buonaparté was prompted to invade 
Spain, solely by the feverish restlessness of his spirit, and the desire of 
aggrandizing his family. He was guided by other powerful 
incitements, of which the most prominent were these: Ist to 
gratify that inextinguishable hate which he cherishes against 
the whole race of the Bourbons. 2ud. To .collect an imme- 
diate and considerable booty, and thus to provide a new fund for the 
sepply of his oilicers and soldiers; 3rd. to obtain more complete pos- 
session of the wava! means which Spain could furnish for the promo- 
tion of his designs on i. ngland. Although he might have preferred the 
unmolested occupation of her government and resources, the chance 
of resistance was not to be regretted, according to his scheme of 
aggression. Had the people crouched to receive the oppressive domi- 
nion of their invaders, even the shadow of a pretext would have 
been wanting for that system of confiscation, of robbery, and of 
proscription, which he may now pursue, under colour of chastising 
rebellion. Inthe true spirit of a rapacioustyrant, he would willingly 
have made the criminal in order to punish the crime. ‘The foundations 
of his throne may be more immovably laid in the blood, than in 
the tame submission, of the Spaniards. No mind will be found to 
stand erect, after the wretched experience of this struggle, in the 
midst of those horrible ruins which his triumph will leave, and which, 
by the terror they must inspire, will break down whatever elasticity 
of spirit may yet endure, either in Spain or in the other countries 
dependent on his nod.” 


Those simple souls who consider the abolition of the inquisi- 
tion, and the suppression of the councils, in Spain, as proofs of 
Buonaparté’s hatred for tyranny and superstition, are, very 
properly, reminded, that in their place he has substituted a police 
similar to that of Paris, and which is infinitely more tyrannical, 
and more vexatious in its operations, than the inquisition itself. 
The author’s remarks on the conduct of our ministers towards 
the Spanish Patriots, and on the state of Spain itself, are less 
correct than his sentiments on most other topics. On these 
subjects his information is evidently founded on the represen- 
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tations of prejudiced persons, which, in this instance, proved 
very erroneous. Whatever gloomy and desponding notions 
Sir John Moore and ‘others had been led to entertain of the 
efforts of the Spanish Patriots, they were not warranted by 
preceding events. Our author, indeed, seems to have forgotten, 
that, during the existence of the provincial Juntas the greatest 
spirit had been displayed, and the greatest energy manifested by 
the people, who flocked to the standard of their country, and 
in a short time destroyed a well-appointed army of French 
veterans, under Dupont, to the number of twenty-five thousand. 
Our ministers, therefore, had better ground for confidence, than 
others had for despondency, in their future efforts. ‘Lhe crimi- 
nal inactivity which prevailed, and the disasters which ensued 
after the suppression of the provincial juntas, and the establish- 
ment of the supreme junta, may fairly be ascribed to the vicious 
composition of the latter. It was as natural, indeed, for the 
English government to express a wish that there might be 
established some supreme authority with which to communicate, 
as it was to expect that additional energy would result froma 
concentration of power. And, assuredly, had proper attention 
been paid to the composition of the supreme junta, the event 
would have justified the expectation. But the election of mem- 
bers did not rest with the British ministers ; that was the exclu- 
sive duty of the Spanish people; and had our cabinet interfered 
either with that election, or with the formation of any provi- 
sional or other constitution, which the Spaniards had chosen to 
adopt, it would lave been both an unwarrantable and an 
ungenerous exercise of influence ; it would, indeed, have been 
a most wanton attack onthe independence of a gallant people 
nobly struggling in the best of causes. 

But, though we differ from our author, in this point, and 
though we are unwilling to concur with him in the despair which 
he evinces of the ultimate success of the Spanish cause, we 
cannot but thank him for the generous ardour with which he 
has depicted the universal feeling of the British people on the 
first news of the unexpected resistance of the Spaniards to the 
yoke of the Corsican. For the justice which he has rendered 
to our country, in this division of his book, and indeed in every 
part of it, he is entitled to our warmest gratitude. 


‘* Both the government and the people corresponded, by the 
exnberance of their succours, to the liberal .and disinterested zeal, 
with which they embraced the Spanish cause, and completed a picture, 
upon which mankind will hereafter love to dwell. I saw the effect 
which it produced upon the deputies, who were welcomed as if they 
had been deliverers—not suppliants. They frequently shed tears of 
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atityde and joy, and appeared to be more overpowered by the nature 
cf their reception, than by the contemplation of that unrivalled scene 
of public and individual felicity,—that vigour and independence of 
mind—and those moral and political institutions, which place England 
go far above every other European country in the scale of excellence.” 


« The author exhib,:s some strong facts, as weil as reasoning, to 
prove that it was the intention of Buonaparte to conquer Aus- 
tria, before he attacked Spain, and that the Austrian crown was 
destined for his brother-Jerome—the seape-grace who set him 
the example of marrying a second wifé when his first wife was 
living. ‘lhe Corsican’s subsequent moderation, in the terms 
of the treaty of Presburgh, he ascribes to the immature state 
of his plans for the subjugation of the north of Europe. But we 
rather incline to impute them to the experience which he had of 
the military skill and courage of the Austrian armies, and to the 
unshaken loyalty of the Hungarians, which rendered the accom- 
plishment of his original design somewhat problematical. It is 
a fact, but little known, that after the signal defeat which Buona- 
parté sustained in the battle of Aspern, he was literally Jost for 
three days, during which his fdus Ashates, Berthier, could learn no 
tidings of him. Nothing could exceed the Corsican’s rage at this 
disgrace, (the only one of the kind which he had sustained on the 
continent) except hissubsequent consternationand alarm. His fate 
hung, as it were, bya thread, and he saw himself on the point of 
losing in a few days all the fruits of twenty years plunder, rapine, 
and crime. And, there is little doubt, that, if the Austrian com- 
mander had displayed as much promptitude and alacrity after 
the battle, as he had manifested skill and courage during it, 
Buonaparté and his cause had been ruined. The spell which 
had bound the nations of Europe for so long a time would have 
been dispelled ; and emancipated millions would have blessed the 
conquerors who had removed their chains. ‘Che impression 
made on the ferocious mind of the usurper at this momeft'was 
not obliterated by his subsequent success. And, it is probable, 
that the recollection of his recent defeat, combined with the 
British expedition to the Scheldt, was the efficient cause of the 
difference between the conditions of the peace which he granted 
to the emperor, and those threats of annihilation which all’ his 
proclamations, on the first invasion of the country, contained. 
His observations on Russia, her conduct, her means, arid her 
resources, are, generally, just. ‘Though we cannot agree with 
the author, or with Lord Hutcheson, that “ the Russians were, 
at no time, in a condition to contend successfully with 
the French force,” when we recollect that they more than oncé 
defeated the French, with inferior numbers. And we 
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are decidedly of opinion, that Russia was not only able to support 
another campaign, but that, if she had ‘prolonged the contest, 
the French army would have perislied'on her frontiers. In 
other respects, his remarks on Russia, and on all the northern 
powers, are correct. 

That part of the book which is devc‘-d to a view of the 
financial state of France, is, by no means, the least imteresting or 
instructive. And, if a British mind were capable of deriving 
consolation from the distress of a hopsile country, an ample 
source of such comfort would here be opened; We may, how- 
ever, without subjecting ourselves to any imputation of malice or 
uncharitablen¢ss, express our satisfaction at Anding that the man 
whose insatiate ambition has rendered the imposition of such 
heavy taxes on the people of this country necessary for the sup- 
port of their safety and independence, has, by the same conduct, 
imposed still heavier imiposts or the people who are cursed with 
his dominion. _ ‘The whole system of taxation in France exhi- 
bits a scéene’of profligate despotism, licensed outrage, and wanton 
oppression, of which an Englishman can scarcely form a concep- 
tion. It is here pourtrayed, however, witli:a strong and faithful 
pencil; and should be carefully surveyed by the people of every 
country, that they may be able. to form a just estimate of the 
blessings of I’rench liberty. , 7 

On the first establishment of the consular government it 
France, rules were adopted for the restoration of order to the 
finances; and the most solemn promises were made by the 
government, that the national expenditure should be materially 
reduced, and the real state of them: made known to the public. 
The legislative bodies then exercised nuch the same power as 
our House of Commons, in having a regular account of the expen- 
diture laid before them, and in the specific appropriation of the 
different sums voted. But Buonaparté:sdon' contrived to wrest 
from them this important prerogative, and to assume to himself 
the absolute disposal of the whole mass of the public treasure; 
thus establishing the basis of an unlimited despotism. 

“In the progress of despotism,” says Dr. Smith, in his Wealth 
of Nations, “ the authority of the executive power gradually 
absorbs that of every other power in the State, and assumes to 
itself the, management of every branch of revenue, which is 
destined for any public purpose. 

Sir James Steuart, too, in his Political Economy, observes, on 
the same subject, “‘ he right of imposing taxes appears no 
where almost to have been essentially attached toroyalty. This 
right I take to be the least equivocal characteristic of an absolute 
and unlimited power. I know of no Christian *monarchy, 
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{except, perhaps, Russia) where either the consent of the States, 
or the approbation and concurrence of some political body with- 
in the State, has not been requisite to make the imposition of 


taxes constitutional,” 
This potent engine of despotism Buonaparté has ever since 


continued to hold in his own hands. 


“In order, however, to soften this usurpation, the minister of 
finance was instructed to exhibit annually a budget, like that of the 
English ministry, with a distinct specification of the receipts and 
disbursements. This mummery is still continued, and is regularly 
accompanied by the most glaring pictures of past and future improve- 
ments, upon which no reliance whatever is placed, by any well- 
informed member of the community. To preserve appearances, 
however, they have been compelled to double the ostensible amount 
of the receipts, which they originally declared to be adequate to all the 
necessities of the state. The people are deprived of all means of 
knowing the real amount of the receipts or disbursements, as no 
public scrutiny is suffered. You may thus, at once, conjecture what 
must be, with regard to taxation, the state of a country where a 


. military executive enjoys an unlimited controul over the estimate, the 


collection, and the expenditure of the revenue, where there exists no 
public organ for complaint or remonstrance, no voice or influence of 
public opinion, no idea of distributive justice, and ho protection for 
the citizen against the usurpations of executive authority.” 


Thus has a fiscal been combined with a military tyranny, in 
that devoted country, by which means no one individual, of 
whichever sex, or of whatever age, is screened from the constant 
oppressions of the government. Indeed, these two systems 
have a necessary effect on each other, or, rather, they are so 
closely interwoven, that neither of them could subsist without 
the other. In England, alas! we are severely taxed, but we 
have the consolation of knowing that our taxes are imposed, by 
our representatives, in a constitutional way, established by our 
ancestors, and after a strict parliamentary inquiry, and public 
discussion. We know, too, that they are not suggested by 
caprice, but enforced by necessity ; that they are not levied to 
pamper the vices or to gratify the ambition of an individual ; 
but to preserve the nation from the evils of anarchy, and the 
desolation of conquest. Let us now hear, what a disinterested 
judge thinks of the comparative system of taxation pursued in 
the two countries. 


* Thave carefully collated the ligt of objects taxed in England, 


atticularly those which fall under the excise, with the catalogue of 


Rinne, and have found, that the French Government has omitted 
bone which, by any possibility, could be rendered productive. Ip 
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England, they have stuciously avoided the imposition of such taxes : 
as might clog the industry, or trench too far ppon the necessities 

of the people. Iu France-these considerations appear to bave had 

no weight; while, at the same time, the proportions observed in Eng. 

Jand, for the alleviation of the lower classes, are there wholly disre- 

garded. No comparison can be instituted, as to the moderation and 

Jenity with which the numerous and complicated taxes of both 

7 countries are levied.” 
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‘The author then takes a succinct view not only of the princi- 
ple, but of the various objects, of taxation, in France, and unfolds 
a system of fraud, violence, and peculation, to which we can 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe that any people would submit, 
in the nineteenth century. but, debarred by the coercive 
policy of their tyrant from all communication with independent 
States, and controlled byastrong military force, they have become 
submissive slaves to the most grinding oppression which history 
records ; a condition to which all the evils of the feudal system 
are attached, without any of its concomitant benefits ; which 
inflicts on the degraded serf the tyranny of vassalage, without 
the protection which it afforded. ‘The taxes are separated into 
two grand divisions, the contribution fonciere, which properly 
meansa land tax, but which includes alsoatax upon income; and 
the personal tax, which comprehends every object included in 
our assessed taxes, and extends to various others. ‘The maximum 
assigned to the first of these imposts is fixed, fy — at one-fifth 
of the net income of the subject, or ¢wenty per cent; but, in point 
ce of fact, it is in most cases carried to a ty greater extent. 
i oe Rar api dogs, servants, vehicles, wfensils, the rent of dwellings, 

Hi tock of every description, &c. are all it cluded if one or other of 
anes branches, the personal, mobiliary, and sumptuary taxes. 
An impost . gateways, chimneys, &c. is added to that 
on doors and windows. ‘The bares on these articles are al 
of the heaviest kind.” 

There are numerous other imposts of different kinds; among 
which area shop tax ; and stamped licenses for every trade and 
i profession. ‘These are ,ll levied in the most vexatious and 
ie ae oppressive manner, When any man neglects to pay the collec- 
ali ta tor, a file of soldiers are sent to establi: h their quarters in his 
a eF house, and to increase his inability by devouring his subsistence. 
ae The effect of the taxes on wine, in the various stages of the 
manufacture, is stated to be such, at this time, when there is 
; + scarcely any demand for it, that the grapes are frequently suf- 
i fered to rot in the vineyards, the cabins r not thinking it 
+ an worth his while to make use of them. Where the amount of 
me a> the tax exceeds the maximum prescribed by the.law, the 
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parties who suffer by such excess are allowed to petition for relief, 
but this mighty privilege is clogged with’a curious provision— 
«that no relief is to be obtained, but upon condition that the party 
aggrieved shall point out some estate within his district, which has 
been underrated, in order that the treasury may be indemnified.” ‘The 
comment of the author upon a provision, which only serves to 
add insult to injury, is perfectly just. 


“ Such a condition as this, if the government believed it would 
be accepted, presupposes a corrupt and degraded people, and may 
serve to exemplify the style and spirit of that legislation which, before 
it consents that an acknowledged wrong shall be redressed, exacts # 
treacherous and disgraceful violation of all the common charities and 
sympathies of life. It is without a precedent in the annals of domestie 
administration, and may also be adduced to show with what inflexible 
rigour the claims of the treasury are enforced.” 


One of the most reprehensible modes of creating a revenue, 
by Jitery, is here most strongly, and most deservedly, repro- 
bated. In France there are lotteries in the five principal cities, 
an so contrived that there shall be a drawing, in one or other 
of them, every dayin the week. Offices for the sale of tickets 
are established in every large town ; and the rage for gambling 
isso great, and the profit of lotteries so excessive, that we are 
surprized at finding the net annual produce, to the government, 
stated at only 50,000/. sterling per annum. ‘Ihe French lottery 
is on the exact principle of the game of /oto; every adventurer 
fixes on five numbers, on which he may venture as little, or as 
much, as he pleases ; and the profit, if any of the five should be 
drawn, will depend onthe amount of the stake. In the wheel are 
placed miney numbers, from No. 1 to No. 90 inclusive ; and of 
these five only are drawn. If any of these numbers correspond 
with those fixed upon by any of the adventurers, a prize, varying 
from ffieen to one million times the amount of the stake, according 
as one or more of the chosen numbers are drawn, is gained ; and 
if no one is drawn, the whole of the stake is, of course, lost. The 
French, though a gambling and speculating, are not a ca/culating, 
people ; or else the gross imposition thus practised upon them by 
the government, (as well the old government as the new, for 
the lottery originated with the former) would long since have 
been detected, and adventurers, of course, have ceased to pre@r 
sent themselves, 

But it is not only by lotteries that the spirit of gambling ® 
fostered and encouraged by the tyrannical and corrupt govern- 
ment of France. It is cherished by every possible means, in the 
metropolis, where it rages with incredible tury, pervading every 
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rank, from the highest to.the lowest. It seems, indeed, to be 
part of the policy of the government to give the passions of the 
peeplea direction which must engross their thoughts, divert their 
attention from the miseries which they suffer, and render them 
the passive instruments of a military despot. ‘The lotteries alone 
are said to occasion one hundred acts of suicide annually, in the 
capital only! ‘The horrible scene nightly exhibited in the 
Palais Royal, (more appropriately called the Palais d’£galite, 
for certainly nothing, death excepted, levels all distinction so 
much as gaming and vice,) is ably depicted by the author. In 
this focus of profligacy, every thing that the imagination of a 
fiend could devise, or the great enemy of the human race 
-himself suggest, for their destruction, is incessantly practised. 
He has most aptly compared this emporium, this mart, of de- 
bauchery, to Dante’s description of hell, exhibiting, — 


Genti dolorose, orribili favelle, 

Anime triste, sospiri, piantt, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d'ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, et suon di man con elle, &c. 


In detailing the different branches of revenue, the author 
mentions the post-office, which is rendered a most formidable 
engine of despotism. ‘ All the post-offices of the empire, 
and those of the countries subject to French influence, are ren- 
dered instrumental to the most arbitrary purposes of the domes- 
tic police, and of the foreign policy, of Buonaparté. No papers 
of any description, whether printed or manuscript, are suffered 
to reach their destination, if not perfectly conformable to his 
views. No communication can be held through this channel 
without being subject to governmental inspection.” ‘Thirty 
clerks are constantly employed, at Paris, in opening and in copy- 
ing letters, at the post office. ‘This horrible inquisition pre- 
vailed, to a certain extent, under the old government, all the 
vices and burdens of which the usurper seems to have most 
anxiously restored, with any additional severity which it was 
possibly for tyranny to inflict. 

The financial reports which are now, occasionally, published 
by Buonaparte, are replete with the grossest falsehoods, and the 
most palpable contradictions, and moreover communicate no 
Authentic information whatever on the state of the public, or 
rather the imperia/, revenue. ‘The author, who has made him- 
self master of the subject, detects many of those fraudulent 
errors; and exposes the pernicious tendency of the whole 
system. 

Towards the close of this financial investigatign, which 
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éxtreinely -wéll worth the minute attention of the English rea- 
der, he States the’ comparative burdens and resources of France 
under the ofd and under the new government. ‘T’his statement 
being curious, inasmuch as it shews, that, after a most sanguinary 
struggle, of thore than twenty years, for /iberty and equadlity, the 
people of France have destroyed the mild sway of their lawful 


sovereign, only to establish-in its stead a system of oppression, 


which equafly defies controul and resistance, and of a nature and 
extent of which the history of modern ages supply no 
example. ! 

“ The whole amount of the burdens of the people of France, 
before the revolution, was not, according to the calculation of Necker, 
morethan five hundred andeighty five millions of livres, In the enumera- 
tion which this writer nukes, of the source of public power and wealth, 
at that period, he includes, an industrious population of twenty-six 
millions; flourishing manufactures, of the most lucrative kind ; 
opulent colonies, the annual products of which,imported into France, 
yielded not less than one hundred and twenty millions of livres; a 


balance of trade, estimated at seventy millions; an annual increase of' 


forty millions ip the current specie, the whole amount of which nearly 
equalled that of all the other states of Europe collectively, These 
advantages relieved the people, by furnishing the means of supporting 
their: burdens. ‘In every question of this kind, it is not merely the 
amount of the contributions paid to government, but the ability also 
todischarge them, which must be considered. Under the former govern 
ment-of ‘France, taxes could not be arbitrarily imposed, The Parlia- 
ments exercised a controul over the court on this subject, frequently 
intercepted the will of the monarch, and finally defeated all the finane 
cial plans of the last ministers of Louis the Sixteenth. 

“« Let now the extent of the former burdens of France be compared 
with those of the present day ;—with fourteen hundred millions of 
francs Jevied upon a people deprived in a great degree of commerce 
and manufactures, the two most productive branches of income, and 
the springs which feed agriculture ; whom a long succession of foreign 
and domestic wars has impoverished beyond measure, while it has 
deranged their habits of industry, and corrupted their morals; whose 
internal consumption is greatly diminished ; much of whose specie is 
locked out of circulation ; whose government, equally rapacious and 
prodigal, is subject to no restraint whatever in the imposition of taxes, 
and possesses, at the same time, the means of enforcing the collection 
of such as necessity or caprice may dictate.” 

Utrum horum mavis accipe ?—If these two pictures could have 
been presented to the inhabitants of France in the year 1789, 
if they had been told, this is what you are; and thistis «what you 
will be if you succeed in the accomplishment of your sevelde 
tionary designs, and if they had been convinced of the truth 
of the representation, can it be believed, that either Orleans, 
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or La Fayette, Brissot or Robespierre, could, have secured the 
support of five thousand followers, in the whole extent of the 
French monarchy ?—As it was, haying rejected | the voice of 
almost prophetic wisdom, they persisted. in their, murderous 
efforts. —They overthrew the throne; they demolished the 
altars; they destroyed all distinctions of rank; and:for what? 
To erect a low-born foreign usurper on the.ruins;of an ancient 
dynasty ; to maintain a venal prelacy,-and, stipendiary priests ; 
to reverse the social order by raising the meanest abd most 
profligate of men, to the highest dignities of the state! Ina 
word, they have waded through seas of blood, to reach the 
haven of slavery and wretchedness. ‘They have met with their 
deserts; they have degraded their nature by becoming the 
willing instruments of trime, and they merit no pity from the 
world. 

The author’s appeal to the fortitude and patriotism nf the 
people of England, will, we are persuaded, be received with 


-gratitude. ‘They are sensible that peace, in the present state of 


things, is unattainable ; and they wall make up their minds to 
support, not only with patience, but with cheerfulness, the 
necessary burdens which the actual situation of Europe, atid the 
known inveteracy of our enemy, impose uponthem. But, lon, 
as our extracts have already been, we must lay. before ous 
readers the closing passage, on ‘the financial state of 


France, which must give birth to serious and imporiani 
reflections. 


“« The interior of the French empire affords no promise of the 
possibility of collecting hereafter a more abundant reyenue than the 
which is now wrung from the people. The pressure of their actu 
burdens obstructs the growth of future resources, and nothing can be 
expected from the spontaneous generosity, or magnanimous patriot 
of the subjects of a military despot. Gentz, who had attenti wels 
studied the financial system of the imperial government of France, 
speaks of it, inthe year 1800, as ‘ a machine wound up to such a pitch 
as almost to make its strings crack.’ I am well satistied, from my 
own observation, of the accuracy of this opinion. The French 
people are absolutely saturated with taxes. Their means would be 
altogether inadequate to the entire support of the immense armies ir 
the pay of the government, the public expenses are more than equa 
to the revenue which is drawn from the interior of the empire; 
foreign booty, therefore, as I have before stated, is a necessary 
resource, in order to enable the government to support the armies with 
which its own existence is indissolubly connected. This consideration 
Opens an important view of the character of the imperial government, 
and, atthe same time, a most discouraging prospect for the continent ; 
when we consider the force of the principles upon which the French 
military system is established. No peace can be expected, until 
France herself can yield a revenue to the imperial exchequer, sutit- 
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dient'Both for the maintenance of her armies, and the charges of 
ber vast domestic establishment ; or until whatever spoil yet remains 


on: the continent shall be either forcibly ravished, or tamely surrene 
dered: * Her rulefs must of necessity, wrest from the nations abroad 
that fodd for the troops which cannot be found at home, They will 
(march over the continent, striking down, with a gigantic arm, what- 
ever Opposps itself to the gratification of their wants, exhausting the 
fesoutces of the present, anddefeating the hopes of the future ; trampling 
under foot the liberties, the institutions, and the enjoyments, of every 
country, through which they pass, or in which they may be stationed. 
The,.continent of Europe appears tome to be threatened with cala- 
mitliés not less.disastrous than those which accompanied the last agonies 
of the Roman power. It was the boast of the Han Attila, that ‘‘no 
grass evet grew” where his foot once trod. ‘It is the passion of the 
ferocious conqueror of the present day, that no generous or indepen- 
dent feeling shall flourish within the baletul glare of his sceptre. The 
fruits of industry constitute his natural prey, as well as the riches of 
nature and the most venerable fabrics of buman policy : 

Metuenda colonis 
Fertilitas, Laribus pellit, detrudit avitis 
Vinibus, aut aufert vivis, aut occupat heres, 
Congestie cumulantur opes—orbisque rapinas 
Accipet una domus, populis servire coactis, &c. 

Claudian in Ruf. c. iii, 


The systematic discouragement of industry, and encourage- 
ment of immorality and vice, together with the hatred of com- 
merce, is a new policy well suited to the genius of the Corsi- 
can, and the nature of his government. ‘The author demon- 
strates, by various facts and arguments, ** the determined hostility of 
Buonaparté to commerce under any shape.”  ‘Yhis is a trait in his 
character which cannot be too distinctly understood, nor too 
generally known, in a commercial country like this. ‘ He is 
both from policy and temper an enemy to the whole modern 
system of public economy, of which trade is the leading fea- 
ture.”. ‘The author then proceeds to shew that the hab ts, the 
inclinations, and the principles, which commerce generates, and 
the state of society which it tends to introduce and to perfect, 
are wholly uneongenial with the wishes, as they are repugnant 
to the views, and hostile to the designs,-of this military tyrant. 


“‘The British are detested by Buonaparté not merelyas political enemies, 
but as a commercial people. Under the pretence of contending for the 
liberty of the seas, he aims his blows at the spirit of commerce, and at 
the admirable constitution which it strengthens and defends. In 
waging war against the commerce of England it is not merely her 
destruction that he ‘meditates. He is almost as forcibly impelled by 
his desire to extinguish the whole trading economy of the world, 
which, without England, the spring and soul of the system, must sovn 
disappear, In sealing up so industriously the ports of the contine.t, 
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he has it in view not merely to diminish the prfts of. British: trade, 
but to prevent the revival of that spirit which springs from, commercial 
intercourse, and the introduction, (through P: amphlets pee new spapers) 
of feelings and Prinsipiee, the currency of which*would abstruct the 
execution of his plans. ‘There would be more danger.to the exignsion 
and perpetuity of his. power from the mora) and physical energies 
which an active commerce might produce, than fromthe fiercest 
resenuunent ta which the coutinent can be roused against is: -by the 
miseries incident to the privation of trade.” ; 





From this true representation of Buonaparté’s aispidlet and 
designs, our countrymen may, derive an im portaht, lesson. “They 
mayrestassured, that he can wish for no, solid peace with a country ; 
which is certainly, as stated, above, the very soul of commerce. 
If he should profess to desire a peace, we may be certain that he 
will only conclude such a treaty as will the better enable lum to 
execute his plans for the annihilation of our trade, and the de- 
struction of our constitution. We must not, therefore, be dupes 
to professions, of the insincerity of which we havethus the most 
satisfactory pre-existing proofs.. We must make up our mind 
to a continuance of the war for a series of years; and our 
ministers should have this object constantly in their view, in all 
their schemes of policy, and in their whole system of finance. 
The professed object of the financial plan of the last adminis- 
tration was, on this account, highly laudable; though we had 
serious doubts of its efficacy in producing the end proposed. 
Our enemies never lose sight of their grand object; all their 
plans are formed with a view to future conquests, and’ to, the 
acquisition of universal dominion. ‘Their agents in foreign 
countries, whether at peace orat war withthem, are numerous, 
vigilant, and active. ‘Che French: government have correct 
plans of all the countries, of all the navigable rivers, of all the 
harbours, roads, and bays, in Europe. ‘They spare neither labour 
nor expense in obtaining any knowledge which may be useful in 
the accomplishment of their great plan of subversion. 'W hoever 
doubts these facts should read with attention the very interesting 
tract before us, which will speedily remove every doubt from the 
most sceptical mind. 

‘The concluding pages’ of the tract are more immediately 
addressed to the Americans, and contain a developement of the 
usurper’s designs on the United States. So little did he wish to 


keep them secret, that he told a deputation of merchants at 
Hamburgh that he detested commerce and all its concerns. And 
he has repeatedly held the same language to, his.own subjects. 
The author asserts that, during his residence. at Paris, he had the 
— positive testimony of his sentiments and designs, on this 
subject. ‘ 
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‘ « | heard, from every man both in and out of office, whio had any 
tatimate connexion with the government, the same language of 
contempt and menaceon the subject of the United States, the pecu- 
liar phraseology was—‘that we were a nation ot shopkeepers’—British 
ja prejudices and predilections, and equally objects of aversion to the: 
emperor, who had taken a fixed determination ‘ fo Lring usto reason im 
due time.’ It was universally understood, that our slaggishness in 
acceding té all his wishes ; the bold strictures, in which we sometimes 
indulged, «concerning his character and conduct; and the’ nature of 
our institutions, were inexpiable offences, and to be finally retributed 
by the full weight of his resentment. The british he hates, and 
dreads, and respects. ‘The people of this country he detests and 
despises. He detests us as the progeny of the British, and as the 
citizens of a free government. ‘He despises us as a body! of traders, 
according to his view, without national. fame, or nationabcharacter ; 
without military strength, or military virtues.” iB 


What strong inducements do these plain facts present, to the 
mind of every inhabitant of Great Britain and America, to 
wish for a cordial and permanent alliance between the two 
countries! Nothing but the most inconceivable infatuations 
or a most corrupt and unpatriotic motive, which we should be 
unwilling to assign to them, can lead the: rulers of the United 


States to reject the fair amd honourable propositions of the ° 


British government. ‘The situation of Europe seems, indeed, 
to point out the indispensable necessity of .a strict connection, 
for the purpose of mutual preservation, of every state.which 
has not yet fallen a prey to the devouring ambition, and de- 
structive spirit, of France. Great Britajn, the United States, the 
Portuguese in the Brazils, and the Spaniards in their South 
American settlements, , might, and should, form a strong. Anti- 
Gallican band, upon the most comprehensive and liberal princi- 
ples of reciprocal advantage, ‘Thus confederated they might 
securely bid defiance to the power of the usurper, and continue 
to flourish in happiness and prosperity, while the subjugated con- 


tinent of Europe would present one continued scene af poverty, , 


desolation, and oppression. pre 7 
Thanks to the supremacy of the British navy, America is, at 
present, secure from the invasion of her territory by French 
troops, or the destruction of her harbours by a ‘French fleet. 
But, as this author truly observes, the Corsican has another mode 
of waging war, more successful even, and not less destructive, 
than his arms. ait 


i] 


“ There is another species of hostility, preliminary to open! 
violence, and scarcely less efficacious in the end, which they (the French 
rulers) are now indefatigably waging against this'country. ‘Théy-are, 
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fn fact, at war with us, to the utmost extent of their means of 
annoyance. What the sword fails to reach may be almost as destruc.’ 
tively assailed by the subtle poison of corrupt doctrines, by domestic | 
istrigue, by the diffusion of falsehood, and by the arts of intimidation, . 
Fhe world has not more to dread from their comprehensive scheme of | 
military usurpation, than from the co-extensive system of reduction : 
and espionage which they prosecute with a view either to supercede the | 
necessity, or to insure the success, of conquest by arms. Upon the 
model of their domestic policy in this respect, they have established a | 
s¢cret inquisition into the manageable vices and prejudices, into the 
voluerable points as well as the strong holds, of every country‘obnoxions 
t@ their ambition. As they station a spy in every dwelling of the 
French empire, they plant traitors every where abroad, to corrupt by 
bribes, to deludle by promises, to overcome.by menaces, to inflame the 
passions, dudito exasperate the leading antipathies, of every people. 
As they maintain, by their domestic police; an intestine war in France 
herself, by their foreign missions they sow every where abroad the 
sééds‘ of division and discontent; they foment the animosities of 
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ad strong truths on tae mind of the British public; how often 

1 have We told them, that the arts of the French are still more 
formidable than their arms; that terror, bribery, and corrup- 
tion have been the chief means of their success, and the princi- 
pal instruments of their conquests? « But, as it has frequently 
occurred, so are we not without a‘ hopétiyat it may now occur 
again, that though the words of truth, when coming from the 

n of a countryman, are too frequetithy treated with neglect or 
Te disdain, when the same words fall frofi the lips of a foreigner, 
hee they are retcived with avidity, and ‘are suffered to. produce 
| ie et their natural and desired eifect. Bde to proceed with’ our 
By quotation. aie 


nia faction, and prepare the train for that explosion which, by disuniting 
J f and dissipating the single as well-as the federative strength of a nation, 
, ie ty: Jays her completely at their mercy ;.they shake the minds of men by 
bia f\ FE terror; and, if. the influence of the imagination, either panic-struck 
r ' ae ¥ or seduced, should be aided by a credulous temper and a correspondent 
dh 1) ee bias of prejuxtice, they make sure of their victims.” 

as; 4 t ¢ rT ‘ . 

.?% 4B ‘How long, and how often,'have we laboured to impress these 
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iat “« In theit own dominions, the ‘ grim moloch’ o4 the police renders 
a ; fj every monent of lifea succession of slivety.. ‘The private actions, 
7 AL almost the recondite thoughts, of every individual, the domestic errors 
tt i and -.weaknesses, and disquietudes, the confidential endearments and 
ie commuhications of every family, are exposed to the malignant 
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curiosity of the vilest of mercenaries, and to the sinistér interpre- 
tation of the most suspicious and unfeeling of all tribunals. By means 


| fe equally profligate they exercise a supervision over other countries, and 
y Van improve to their advantage whatever principjes of corruption and disu- 
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sion may be interwoven with their social or political constitutions. 
Their agents never loiter in the discharge of their functions, or sleep 
on their watch. No means or instruments, however contemptible in 

rance, are neglected in the prosecution of their plans. Jt is 
notorious that even the foreigners employed in the theatres and opera- 
houses of Europe to minister to the pullic amusement, are marshalled in 
the service of the French government, for the purpose either of collecting 
information themselves, or of facilitating the latours of more intelligent 
agents. The gazettes of every part of the continent are debauched 
by Jargesses, or driven by force, to war against humanity by propaga- 
ting the misrepresentations of this horrible despotism.’* 


The fact stated in the lines which we have marked in italics, 
is one to which we have long intended to direct the attention of 
our government. ‘There is no part of the internal economy of 
this country, so il] understood, so badly arranged, so miserably 
defective, in conception, plan, and execution, as our system in 
respect of -Aliens. Until a meliorated system shall be intros 
duced, upon a scheme more extensive and more efficient, the 
French will with facility, as they have hitherto done, pour their 
spies, their emissaries, and their agents, intothe kingdom. If 
the fact were not immediately befure our, eyes, we should not 
believe it possible, that a foreign singer, known to be pensioned 
by Buonaparté, and her husband a member of his legion of 
honour, should not merely be received into the first circles of 
fashion, but suffered to range at large over the whole territory 
of Great Dritain ; to visit, at their pleasure, our coasts and our 
sea-ports, without, we venture to assert, the smallest knowledge, 
in our Alien office, or in any part of our department of police, 
of the persons they visit, or of the communications which they 
maintain! Frenchmen, too, are perpetually passing and re- 
passing from France to England! What a wretched suicidal 
policy isthis! We have, indeed, heard it asserted, in excuse 
ofa neglect so inexcusable, and pregnant with such mischievous 
consequences, that spies can learn nothing in this country which 
is not made known to theenemyin our public papers. Butthiswe 
incline to regard only as the palliation of indolence for neglect 
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* “ During the peace of 1802, an attempt was nede to enlist the 
principal gazettes of England in the samme cause. A person of the 
name of Ficvée, who has since officiated as Editor of the Journal de 
L'Empire, was deputed to that country on what he himself boastingly 
styled un voyage de corruption. He returned, however, without having 
succeeded in his mission, and vented his own spleen, as well as that of 
his government, in a libellous book on the British nation.” 
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of duty. Be this as it may, to whatever source the evil may by 
ascribed, it ought to be remedied without delay. The internal 
police of the country requires revision throughout, and an 
fusion of energy, spirit, vigilance, and activity, better suited 
to the peculiar exigences of the present titnes. But, in no part of 
it, is alteration, complete and radical, so indispensable as in our 
Alien laws, which are wholly madequate to the attainment of 
their avowed object. As to the foreign vagabonds who infest 
one of the metropolitan theatres, we es no hesitation in 
declaring our fixed opinion, that not one of them ought to be 
suffered to pollute our land ; that the theatre itself is a disgrace 
to-the country ; frequented by people not one in a hundred of 
whom tnderstands’a syllable of the dialogue chaunted on the 
stage, while tlre: rational spectator is disgusted by hearing the 
Beautiful operas of Metastasio murdered by lisping eunuchs ; 
and by seeing the heroes of ancient times represented by beings 
who have nothing of man but the form. Inthe name of com- 
mon sense, let this resort of fashion and of folly be appro- 
priated toa more honourable, to a more patriotic, purpose ; to 
the encouragement of mative genius, to a display of native 
skill. At all events, let not an English audience disgrace them- 
selves and their country, by flattering the vanity, gratifying the 
avarice, and facilitating the schemes, ‘of the pensioned spies, and 
active hirelings, of Napoleone Buonaparté. 

While we make this appeal to our own governors, we cannot 
but express a fervent wish, that the more energetic appeal 
which the author has made to his fellow citizens may produce 
on their minds that salutary effect which it is so well calculated 
to coramand. For our part, we thank him, most cordially, for 
his manly efforts to expose, in their true colours, a more com- 
prehensive and diabolical system of fraud, treachery, violence, 
and tyranny, than the annals of the civilized world can unfold. 
His language bears the stamp of that conscious integrity, of that 
ardent love of truth, of. that virtuous energy, of that genuine 
patriotism, which evidently dictated his sentiments, and guided 
his pen. We exhort him, for the sake of a suffering world, to 
persevere in his pious design of unveiling the enemies of the 
human race; and we shall wait, with extreme impatience, {or 
the appearance of that “ much larger work,” which we learn 
from the “ Advertiseme nt, ’ prefixed to this letter, is “ now in 
a state of forwardness.” We cannot conclude without an 


earnest recommendation of these most valuable and important 
pages, of which we have given but a faint outline, to our 
readers, and to the British public at large ; a tribute of thanks 
is also due to the respectable publishers, who have so laudably 
introduced the work to their notice. 
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A Letter to Henry Cline’ Esq. on imperfect deod opements of the 
Faculties, Mental dha Moral, as well as Constitutional: and 
“Organic ; and ‘on’ the Treatment of Impedimentsrof Speech. By 
John Thelwall, Esqu Professor of the Science and: Practice 
"of Etotition. Pp. 279. 8vo. 7s. }Arch, Ridgeway, &c. 


“1810. not O2 34/10 Ms 


Mr. Thelwa Ws 3 ingenious and successful ‘labours in what he 
calls * The. New y yofession,’ Or, more distinctly, “ The Art 
of Speaking,” (in.its,most comprehensive sense) are now. well 
known, .Considering,, how worthily:man enjoys the pleasures 
either of conversing,or listening to conversation, it is not sur- 
ptizing that any well-directed efforts to increase and disseminate 
such intellectual entertainments should attract much attention 
and general interest. ‘The communication of our thoughts has 
always been considered such.a blessing, that it is particularly 
noticed by the divine author of Christianity, as among the 
enjoyments of exalted beings in another and a better world. 
That it is not, however, one of those arts and refinements in 
which men first attain excellence is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the history both of individuals and of nations; on the con- 
trary, from the period in which the-art of speaking, or elo- 
quence, has attained its highest point of relative perfection 
in every country, from that precise period may the commence- 
ment of the political or moral decadence of the nation be dated. 
This, it is true, would appear no very tempting inducement to 
the study of eloquence; but if we look a little farther, we shall 
not confound the abuse with the use of any science. If elo- 
quence has enabled men to mislead the public, it has also 
assisted others to serve their species. If unprincipled orators 
have appeared, it is a proof that men may possess talents 
without virtue. but, if the natural tendency of all eloquence 
be to interest man’s passions at the expense of his judgment, 
it is evidently beyond human power to remedy this evil, by 
removing the cause; some factious demagogue, some ambitious 
impostor, or artful tyrant, will always devote his time and 
powers to its cultivation, and render his eloquence subservient 
to his criminal designs. ‘The success of his art, therefore, 
must generally depend on the art which may be oppesed to 
him; hence results the real and unequivocal utility of elo- 
quence. While knowledge in this art is confined to one or 
two individyals, it may be highly dangerous to the community ; 
but if common to numbers. it not only becomes perfectly in- 
hocent, but equally agreeable, rational, and ornamental in 
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society. Its general diffusion obviates its injurious, without 
detracting any thing from its ornamental, effects; \and, as some 
men study games to protect them)/against, gamesters, so may 
they study eloquence to defend them against orators. What- 
ever may be thought,of the philosophy of such a measure, 
its policy at least cannot be doubted.* For these reasons, we 
consider Mr. The@wall’s attempt to familiarize and improve: the 
necessary art of speaking, deserving of public encourage- 
ment. zt 

‘The letter before’ us is a very miscellaneous composition, 
which would not have been less i interesting had it been some 
what more systematic. If Mr. T.’s time was more usefully 
employed, he might have given the MS. to some of his pupils, 
and converted: it into an instructive exercise to arrange the 
different ‘subjects according to their respective connections 
and analogies, and prevented the recurrence of repetitions 
and after-thoughts. ‘The following are the principal topics 
discussed ; the union of physiological and elocutionary science, 
discovery of the physical principle of rhythmus, application 
of this discovery to the treatment of impediments, harmony 
of utterance, complication of tones in the modulation of the 
voice, and composition ;-lectures and experiments; neglect of 
English elocution, and defect of oratory; English prosody; 
sonorous vibrations of the chest, influence’ of the palate and 
uvula, artificial palates, hare-lip, cutting the frenum of the 
tongue, and other organic impediments; stammering, stutter- 
ing, &c. influence of the passions, ‘moral and intellectual 
causes of impediments, general observations on malconforma- 
tion, bad education, and idiotism 3 cases of mere speechlessness 
distinguished from those of the deaf-born dumb; a child blind 
from the inoculated small-pox, and supposed to be rendered 
speechless by the same cause; various anecdotes respecting 
moral idiocy, dumbness, faculty of speech and mental powers, 
&c. In an Appendix, Mr. Thelwall republishes several desul- 
tory essays on the rhythmus of Milton, English prosody and 
accent, the thesis and arsis, or heavy and light, percussion, 
loudness and softness, force, &c. tone and tune of actors3 
Dr. Denman’s remarks on the fatal consequences of cutting 
the bridle of the tongue; remarks on the Abbé 1|’Epee; 
impropriety of placing the deaf-born dumb and persons with 
impediments only in the same seminaries ;' obsérvations by 
Mr. Gough on the cretinism of ‘mountaineers; and, finally, 
an account of the institution in Bedford-place, with: a sketch 
of his physiological and elocutionary lectur es. 
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«Mr Thetwell, after "handsomely acknowledging ‘his obliga- 
dons’to Mr. Cline, when studying anatomy at -some of the 
hiblic ‘hospitals, introduces his subject with all ‘the graceful 
Agotism OF a Frenchman, ‘ingenuously wiping away the remem- 
hratrce of his political errors. 


oO Unfortunately, for me, at least, the calmness of physiological 
Aquisition did not, in the first instance, long continue uninterrupted. 
Phe eccantric fre of youth hurried me away to other topics ;\ with 
wm impetuosity, which maturer judgment may regret, though 
biléerity capoot repent of the principle: But the elements of 
Ohysical ‘science, tho bedimymed, awhile, by the more ardent 
rivs of popular enthugiasnt, were not extingnished: and, when 
events (bitter, for awhile, fo the feelings, tho ultimately, perhaps, 
not unfavourable to the proper direction of the mental powers)— 
dreve me into temporary retirement, former trains of reflection 
were gradually renewed ; and the treasured remembrances of ana- 
tomical’ and: physiological facts, mingling with the impressions 
that had ‘resmited from the oratorical habits of twelve preceding 
vears, and the yet unquenehable devotion to poetical composition, 
the only solace of my retreat!) led me, if I mistake not, to the 
developement of some of the most hidden mysteries of the Science 
of Human Speech, In short, my dear Sir, from the accidental 
dsociution of this mass of diversified, and (as it might, perhaps, 
tt fitst appear) incongruous impressions,—I was led (in the hour of 
inductive meditation) to the detection of those elémentary principles, 
ont of which arise—-ihe facilities and harmonies 6f oral utterance : 
principles! from the neglect, the violation, or the ignorance of 
Which, result almost all the complicated varieties of difficulty, 
obstruction and imperfection, in the exercise of that faculty; and 
Which constitute, also, (fer composttion and utterance are referable 
fo the same principles of physical expediency) the naturel and 
nuiversal bases of the rhythmus, the euphony, and the melody «i 
languace :—pruiciples !> which may, therefore, at the same time, 
tdose the tongue df-the stammerert, and enable the literary studen 
to command, and the critic to’ coniprebend, with certainty, the 
‘Senuine sources of grace and mellifinence— 
«« Untwisting all the chains that (5 
“«* The hidden soul of Harmony.’ 


In resounding and analyzing’ the verses at the commence- 
ment of Dryden’s JEneid, and Paradise Lost, Mr. ‘I. dis- 
covered, cx thauoht he discovered, the secret of versification, 


and the phvsical principles on which it depends, 


“© ¥n the’ anatomical structure of the organs of specch, and in 
the laws of physical necessity, under which those organs act,—the 
efficient sources of the melody of language; and (by retroactive 

>s and appropriate remedies of lingual detecis. 
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In this structure, and in'these laws, |I.imagined, also,——that J dis. 
covered, (and I have since been satisfied that I did discover) the causes 
why. certain combinations and successions of sound, that baffle. al] 
the discriminations of mere grammatical analysis, and all ascertainment 
from the customary rules of ‘quantity, should’ produce an agreeable 
impression,—while others, equally “undéfinaste, by the ordinary 
dogmas of criticism, should be productive of a discordant effect, 
upon the ear ; and why certain modes of effort, in the pronunciation 
of speech, should give smoothness and facility to the flow of spoken 
language ; while other. modes of effort were necessarily productive 
of dissonance and disgust, and were readily aggravated into absolute 
Hesitation and Impediment. From the want of knowledge of these 
principles I believe it is, that so little has been done, with any 
certainty, towards an effective remedy of the defects of utterance ; 
and, from the same cause,—in conjunction with the habits of 
silent study, and silent composition, to which the literati of modern 
times (who know their own language only by the eye) are almost 
universally devoted,—perhaps, it is, that so little improvement is 
made in the harmonic structure of our language. Hence it is— 
that so many copies of verses, that look smooth and. pretty upon 
paper, are yet revolting to the ear; and so, many elaborate com- 
positions, over which ihe giant scholars. of, the day have bent with 
self-complacency, discourage, by their ear-cyacking harshness, every 
aitempt of the reader to give them voeal utterance. Hence too, 

srhaps, we may be enabled to explain—why. the verses of Dryden 
and Milton will frequently gain so much by the process of vocal 
utterance,---when the reader knows how to deliver them; while 
those of Pope (especially if they are delivered according to his own 
principles, as laid down in the Essay on Criticism) are sure to be 
equal losers, when submitted to the same expetiment.” 

“* With respect to Milton, in particular,—and may. not a similar 
observation, with equal probability, be, applied to Homer ?—it is 
not unlikely that the blindness of the poet (which necessitated 
him to compose his verses orally---or, at least, to recite what he 
had composed, betore they could be transcribed)---might have 
given an increased portion of that strength, that natural and copious 
melody, and that variety, to the rhythmus and numbers of his 
divine poem, which (even if it had so other excellence) would place 
the Paradise Lost in merited supereminence aboye every other com- 
position in the English language. Certain it is, that, if the finger- 
counting critics of our immortal bard had studied the physiological 
principles of human utterance, instead of seeking for the rules of 
criticism in their enumeration table, many of those lines which 
have been condemned as lame and prosaic, would have been extolled 
as among the most complete and expressive in his poem ; and scarcely 
a discord would have been found in this transcendent series of upwards 
of ten thousand verses, that was not obviously designed, and for 2 
obvious reason.” 
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. We are pleased to meet so able, zealous, and enlightened 
an advocate of Milton’s verse, as it will long remain at once 
an ornament, and a standard of our language; and as the 
popular prejudice at present runs against blank verse, perhaps 
owing to some modern prosaic effusions falsely claiming this 
eminence. Those who depreciate this kind of versification, 
or verso sciolto, should remember that the French language is 
wholly incapable of it, that neither the italian nor the Spanish 
can boast of any one poem equal to Paradise Lost, ‘The Seasons, 
Pleasures of Imagination, Art of Preserving Health, Village Cu- 
rate, &c. in this style, and that as this is one of the almost peculiar 
characteristics of the English, which ranks it with Latin and 
Greek, we ought not wantonly to slight it for the childish 
entertainments of reiterating sounds which have long since 
ceased to have either originality or novelty. 

Mr. Thelwall had retired to Wales, where he became a 
farmer, and his first professional essay was in curing the two 
sons of a hatter in Brecknock. ‘This fortunate and unexpected 
success aroused him from apathy to reflection, when, “ weary 
of solitude and barbarism, and disgusted with a sordid and 
profitless occupation, he resolved once again to exchange the 
teld of Ceres, for the garden of the Muses.” He then com- 
menced his course of lectures on elocution at Manchester, 
York, Hull, &c. was cured himself of a lisp by Mr. Hornor, 
of York, an expert dentist who furnished him with new teeth. 
The analogies between music and speech next attracted his 
attention, the practice of the Greeks appeared to him natural 
in uniting the grammarian and musician in the same person, 
although he denies the modern supposition that * the decla- 
mation.of the Greeks was more upon a crying or singing tone, 
or that Demosthenes squeaked in recitative, or whined out his 
philippics in the strain of conventicle enthusiasm.” This part 
of Mr. ‘T.’s inquiry led him to the study of accent and the 
* Prosodia Rationalis” of Jos. Steele, and he now writes with 
much greater precision and accuracy on this hackneyed topic 
than any other author we have yet seen, at least in what 
relates to English accent. Would he, indeed, pursue this 
subject, we doubt not that he would soon be able to establish 
some principles which might contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of our dramatical declamation, which is, at present, con- 
ducted almost at hazard. The assertion that the English ts 
* not a lJanguage, but a tongue,” is defended, but on a very 
different principle from those who make it, as English speech 
should not be designated by the Latin /ingua, and the time is 
anticipated when it will be “ as disgraceful for a British orator 
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not to be acquainted with the rhythmus of Paradise Lost, 
as with that of the Iliad or the ZEneid.” 

An ingenious letter on the physical organs of speech, by the 
author of an essay, “‘on the causes of the variety of human 
woices,” the blind philosopher of Middleshaw, Westmoreland, 
Mr. John Gough, is also re-printed here. ‘The various 
and scientific attainments of Mr. Gough are well known, 
and justly admired ; but there is less originality in his obser- 
vations to Mr. ‘Thelwall, than he supposes. We have seen 
a syllabus of adecture, on teaching the deaf and dumb, deli- 
vered between 1780 and 1790, by a Mr. Alexander, in which 
the subject was more copiously and accurately discussed. Mr, 
Gougt’s remarks, however, are extremely valtfable, as being 
made by a person deprived of sight, and having the senses 
of hearing and touch more acute. As some utility may be 
found in this curious inquiry, we shall here extract the prin- 
cipal points of Mr. G.’s theory. 


«© € The egress of the voice is generally supposed to be confined 
‘ to the aperture of the lips; but any person may convince himself, 
‘ that this notion is ill-founded, by a simple experiment. Let 
* him place the tip of his finger upon his breast or the side of his 
‘ forehead, when he is speaking, and the sense of touch will 
‘ inform him immediately, that the vibrations of the larynx are not 
‘ restricted to the compass of the windpipe, but extend to the more 
* distant parts of the head and chest, which vibrate in conjunction 
‘ with the primary organs of voice. In fact, the upper moiety 
« of the speaker's body becomes an extensive field of sound, resem- 
‘ bling a drum, every member of which vibrates as oft as a stroke 
‘ is imparted to the parchment covering by the drum-stick. Expe- 
‘ rience shews, that a fixed quantity of percussive force produces 
‘ sounds, possessing greater or less powers, according as this force is 
‘ pesmitted to act upon greater or Jess portions of vibrating surface. 
* The notes of a clarionet can fill a circle a mile in diameter ; but 
‘ if the reed, or mouth-piece, be made to sound, when disunited 
‘ from the tube, it cannot be heard at the distance of one hundred 
* yards; though this instrament evidently produces vibrations in 
‘ the latter instances, which are equal to those it produced in the 
* former. 

*¢ « Let us now substitute the larynx in place of the mouth-picce ; 
‘ also, Jet the chest, together with the head; represent the trunk 
‘ of the clarionet; and this easy transition, from art to nature, 
explains the method whereby the power of the voice is increased: 
for it discovers the physical causes upon which the secret depends. 
This method consists chiefly in contracting the upper extremity of 
the windpipe, so as to make the muscles of the larynx rest strongly 
upon the breath, during its escape from the lungs. In this manner 
* a quick succession of powerful vibrations is produced ; and these 
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impulses pervade the superior moiety of the speaker, with a power 
proportionate to their primitive force. The upper part of his body 
is then converged into an automatic clarionet ; the effect of which, 
in respect of distance, arises in part from the muscular strength 
of the larynx ; and is derived partly from the magnitude of that 
portion of his body, which vibrates in company with the primary 
organs of voice.’” 


On the nature of the theatrical whisper, we have.the fol- 
lowing remarks. 


~a %® 4 4. 2 @ & 


«« € Actors differ from other men, as they use their endeavours 
* occasionally to make their whispers intelligible to the multitude. 
‘ This effort is exacted by the nature of the profession, which 
* requires certain secrets of the drama to be communicated to 
‘ the audience, apparently in the language of secrecy. ‘The person 
‘who wishes to acquire this difficult attainment, will, probably, 
‘ tind the accomplishment of his enterprize facilitated by makin 
‘a proper use of the following facts. irst, if a body is forced 
‘ to vibrate in consequence of its connexion with another already 
‘in a state of vibration, the greatest effect will be produced when 
‘ the two bodies are in unison. Second, the vibratory faculty 
‘ of the chest may be altered by varying the pressure of the muscles 
‘ belonging to this part of the human frame ; in the same manner 
‘ that the vibratory faculty is changed in a drum by altering the action 
‘of the braces. It follows from these properties of transmitted 
‘ sound, that the man will whisper with the greatest eilect who 
‘ can put his head and chest into unison wth his larynx, when it is in 
‘ a state of extreme relaxation.’ ”’ 


- 


moral and mental causes, in many of those cases of non- 
developement both of the organic and the intellectual faculties, 
which have been generally regarded as purely physical or con- 
stitutional.’” On this important subject the writer’s remarks 
are necessarily general, and we can only recommend them to 
the attention of those who are interested in the fate of persons 


ay . . 7 . . . . 
[he next subject is an inquiry into the “ complication of 


with defective speech or intellect. As to organic defects of 


speech, the author affirms that, ** wherever hearing and in- 
tellect exist, mechanic art and elocutionary science may tri- 
umph over every other difficulty.” In such cases, the mad 
and cruel practice of nurses in cutting with .their scissors the 
bridle of the tongue, as well as the ‘* rods and canes of brutal 
pedagogues,” are reprehended with a just severity; and the 
advantage of paying attention to the passions and feelings of 
the patient strongly enforced. In’ behalf of this mode he thus 
argues : 


“ Nothing is more common than to hear talk of nervous, ° 
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constitutional, and hereditary Impediments, by which it is meant, 
I presume, that such impediments are the result of an excessive 
delicacy and irritability in the constitutional fibre. Yet many persons 
who have equal irritability of fibre and delicacy of constitution, 
have no impediment; and many persons, also, have impediments, 
of the same, or very similar descriptions, who have, otherwise, 
no mark or semblance of such constitutional defect. This nervous. 
ness, then, and this debility, are not the sole, the necessary, or 
the immediate causes of such impediments, I admit, however, 
that they are partial and predisposing causes: that certain habits of 
constitution are more subject to this, as they are to many other 
maladies and infections: nay, that these = causes have even 
an influence (not inconsiderable) upon those mental and moral 
causes, which I conceive to be the principle sources of Impediments 
of Speech ; as, also, of many other species. of derangement and 
non-developement of the organic faculties, But every predisposition 
does not necessarily produce a specific disease ;---nay it is never the 
producer !---nor, is the disease incurable, because the original 
constitutional predisposition, cannot be entirely eradicated. Remove 
the proximate or active cause, and you conquer the disease ; establish 
a system, and enforce a regimen that may preclude the return of 
such active cause; and your patient is secure. Remove the mental 
and mo.tl maladies (no matter from what prior circumstances they 
may, themselves, originally, have sprung) that are, in reality, the 
immediate causes of so many serious impediments; restore, or 
produce those essential Jinks of association, between the physical 
perception and the mental volition, and between the mental volition 
and the organic action, which either have somehow been broken, or 
have never properly been formed---and the stammerer, the stutterer, 
the throttler, the endless reiterator, and almost the whole order of 
unfortunate persons, whose impediments consist in olstructed utter- 
ance, are relieved from their affliction: no matter what were the 
original circumstances that broke, or interrupted those associations : 
whether disease, or terror, or mimicry, or ligature of the tongue, 
or deficiency of the palate, or headlong impetuosity, or dejection 
and apathy: whether, in short, the mental embarrassment, that 
immediately produces this partial chaos of organic effort, spring 
from auy of these,---or whether, from the circumstances of some 
primary organic deficiency, or some moral defect,---tardy develope- 
meut of faculty, or error of education, Form, superinduce these 
requisite associations, if they have never yet existed ; restore them, 
if they have Leen broken :---tranquillize the agitated mind’; ‘restrain 
its impetuosity ; check its irritation ; rouse it from its lethargy ; 
stimulate its apathy :---Impress the perceptive faculty, clearly and 
strongly ; demonstrate, step by step, your theory to the understanding 
and interest, at the same time, the imagination; Jeave nothing 
obscure or unaccounted for, that the capacity of the. pupil can 
comprehend, of that, from the nature and structure of his frame 
and {aculties, is capable of illustration ; give him a system on which 
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he can see and feel that he may depend,---on which you know 
yourself that dependence may be placed ; be confident, and teach 
your pupil to confide ; and then, with diligence and perseverance, 
the habit of regular utterance will, progressively, be formed, and 
the irregular habit will be supplanted :---the stanimerer shall become 
fluent, and the mute shall sing the praises of your art.” 

« Example and analogy may encourage us, in the ardour of this 
inquiry ; and stimulate the patient---or the pupil---to effort and 
tohope. When deaf men (I allude to facts, of which I have myselt 
been witness) have acquired an accurate perception of the proportions 
of music, through the medium of vibrations recognized by the 
organs of feeling;—when an armless phenomenon (as some have 
seen) has wielded the artist scissars with her toes, and cut out paper, 
with these clumsy substitutes, in the most elegant devices :—when 
a sightless philosopher (already alluded to) has used his tongue as eyes, 
and. (with the nervous papille of that organ separating the filaments 
of almost microscopic plants) has prosecuted his discoveries into the 
minutest departments of botany ;---let not any individual despond fox 
a single blemish ; or despair of attaining an impressive intelligibility 
of speech, because he may happen to be defective in some one of 
those particular organs, by which the process of speech is generally 
carried on: or, if it depend not on himself alone,---let the arbiters 
of his fate suspend, at least, the sentence of hopeless abandonment, 
till some rational experiment has been fairly tried ;---till a series 
of systematic, and well-directed efforts has ascertained---how far 
the flexibility of other parts of the mouth may be moulded and 
accommodated to new and untried functions.” 


As to defects of speech, the author very justly considers 
it a species of idiotcy to be ignorant of the means by which 
the will is to influence the simplest organs of volition, and 
(without excuse of palsy, structure, or organic privation) 
to be unable to move a lip, a tongue, or a jaw. ‘The ridiculous 
notion of the German metaphysician, Kant, that “ speech is 
a faculty purely mental, and that a man might become an 
orator, though he had neither teeth nor tongue, by the mere 
action of the mind,” Mr. T. wisely rejects. ‘The case of a girl 
blind and speechless from the inoculated small-pox, we recom- 
mend to the serious consideration of the sordid opposers of 
vaccination, and the interested panegyrists of the mildness of 
inoculation. 

In justice to the author we shall make one other extract. 
After stating various difficulties and obstacles to literary pus- 
suits, he alludes to political prejudices against him with great 
candour and manliness. 


“Te is not to be disguised, Sir, that to these general discourage- 
ments, there are, also, to be added—particular and personal obstruc- 
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tions fo my design. "el toe and voir are very obstinate things ; 
and in the treatment , I should have 
been obliged to learn (even it I Thode met with no other opportunities 
of conning such a lesson )—that when. a diseased association. has 
once been formed, it is another labour to be added to those of Her- 
cules, effectually to dissolve that association, and to replace it by one 
of order and sanity. If interested design, or simple wantonness, 
should once -have dressed up.a lamb in the hide of a tiger, there 
are people in the world (perhaps not afew) who would never hear the 
bleatings of his voice again, without some degree of panic and terror. 
And some there are (even among those who ought to have more 
understanding) who, because, feurteen years ago, J was a zealous 
(oryif they please, an intemperate) advocate for’ parliamentary 
reform, and would not have staked the existence of Europe in a war 
tthe French Revolution, continue to be alarmed at my system 
af Elecution, and my plans for the rescue of my unhappy fellow 
beings from Idiocy and Eccentric Derangement. There are some who 
thiok—-I ought-not to notice these prejudices. But I never yet 
knew a prejudice put down by silent acquiescence: and I shall not 
disguise from you, Sir, or from the world—the proud consciousness 
I feel—-that, when the record shall be consulted of what. 1 have done 
inthe paths of that profession-—to which (since the relinquishment 
of polities) I have opened myself a way,—the rational part of 
mankind ‘will unanimously exclaim ‘(whatever they may think of 
former transactions) —that I ought not (on that account) tochave been 


preverited from doing more.’ 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Thelwall will never again have 
ocedsiom to speak so feelingly of this prejudice; we are con- 
vinced that his loyalty and patriotism are, in every respect, 
worthy of an Englishman, and that he is laudably and honestly 
endeavouring to:improve his native tongue, and illustrate the 
language and genius of his countrymen. We have not per- 
ceived, either in this book or in any of his lectures which we 
have heard, the least symptom of that obliquity of-intellect, 
and: perversity of judgment, which are so conspicuous in all 
the; vulgar patriots or deformers of political liberty. In his 
discourse on Buonaparté, indeed, he sunk the philosopher 
in the orator, which offended or disappointed many persons ; 
but» the historical lectures and exercises which he has given, 
cannot fail to be highly useful in an abmost neglected and ill- 
understood branch of hunian knowledge. 

Before taking leave:iof our authors we. must express-our 
approbation of his: remarks on the elisiom df letters both in 
prose and verse; such as “ wint'ry” for “‘wintéry,” “ Henry” 
for “ Henéry,” &c. His own Anacreontic verses very hap- 


pily illustrate his system. 
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** Come reach me old Anacréon's lyre, 
For wintéry snows .are hovéring near, 

And soon shall chill thé autumnal fire 
That gleams on life’s declining year.” 


We must, however, make one exception to Mr. T.’s scheme ; 
he uniformly writes thre for through; now the letters thro 
without any mark of elision are not. sufficient to indicate ¢he 
general’sound of through, which is pronounced like the verb 
threw, and not threw. ‘The omission of the apostrophe after 
tho, also practised by the author, is more correct, as no <d- 
ditional characters could more completely represent its sound. 
In correcting one of Milton’s correctors, we think Mr. T. rather 
misconceives his author ; the passage is © _ Ss 

** Him the Almighty powér 
Hurl'd, headlong, flaming, from thé etheréal sky,— 
~ With hidéous rain and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition ;- there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire,— 
Who durst defy tht Omnipotent to arms!" 


On this he observes, §* that minute analysis requires. the 
following repetition to be supplied » * There to!dwell in ada+ 
mantine chains and penal fire :—Aim there to dwell, wha-durst 
defy the Omnipotent to:arms !*” But there is no occasion for 
such repetition, and no correct’ nor minute analysis) cam reqwire 
it. Milton frequently places the relative at .a greater: distance 
from the antecedent than any other English author, tis ‘sent 
tences approach nearer to the’ Latin structure, and his transe 
positions exceed those of any modern language derived from 
Latin, and are often equal to those of Virgil. This gives 
variety, and energy to his verse which are almost. unknown ant 
other English poets, and we are surprized that it should -have 
escaped the acuteness of Mr. Thelwall. Who does not admire 
the energy of the accusative “ him,” placed before therarticlé 
and nominative, instead of being after “ hurl'd,” ‘as’ in prosts? 
If a comma be placed after perdition instead ‘ofa colom 
as proposed by Mr. ‘f’..surely it would not be nécessary,te 
repeat “* him there to dwell,” to make up me rere 
But we have said enough on this subject.» We have: now énly 
to recommend to the readers this curious letter, which is»well 
worthy the attentive perusal of every person above the:sphere 
of manual labour, and speaking the English tengue. -: ad 
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A Letter to Sir Fobn Nicholl, official Principal of the Arches 
Court of Canterbury, &8'c. on his late decision in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, against a Clergyman for refusing to bury the child of a 
Dissenter, with a preface, most humbly addressed to the most 

‘ weverend, and right reverend, the Archbishops and Bishops of 

' the Church of England, By a Clergyman. 8vo. pp. 67, 2s. 

J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 


WE have had too frequent occasion to observe, in our remarks 
on the various questions, which. have been discussed of late 
ears, respecting Jo/erasion and Conciliation, pleasing words, but, 
y the perverted use of them, become of fearful import, that 
the persons who employ these much-prostituted terms, have 
not only given a different signification to them than that which, 
by the’consent and the ‘practice of ages, had before been 
assigned them, but’have changed the very nature of the proper- 
ties which they are intended"to represent. ‘Thus Td/eration has 
been used to signify Encowragement, and Concilldtion made to 
imply Concession for the purpose of rendering the weaker party 
the stronger. To exemplify this novel mode of interpretation 
by a practical instance, it has been the custom of the Irish 
RTE in all matters appertaining to the religious disputes 
ween Protestants and Romanists, to suffer the latter to say 
and do what they please, while on the former the most circum- 
spect conduct, and the most rigid silence, are imposed. During 
i.ord Hardwicke’s administration, it is well known, a faithful 
servant of the public was dismissed by his lordship, from a 
situation of trust which he had honourably filled for three and 
twenty years, for the mere exercise of a municipal right,or rather 
for the discharge of an imperative duty. It appears, also, that in 
every case in which Dissenters and Churchmen are parties, 
there is a much stronger disposition to extend privileges to the 
first, than to vindicate the rights of the last. This is an unnatu- 
ral state of things, resulting from that suicidal system of policy; 
which the flexible principles, and the accommodating con- 
sciences, of publicmen, have contributed to introduce, by degrees, 
into:this country. 

When we first heard of the case of Mr. Wickes, which is the 
subject of consideration in the tract before us, and that the 
decision was left to Sir John Nicholl, we confess we had little 
hopes of seeing any new light thrown upon a point which had, 
as we conceived, been settled long ugo. We thought, indeed, 
that the case lay in a nut-shell ; for we knew that there was no 
law by which a clergyman of the Church of England could be 
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compelled to bury or to baptize any . person who had separated 
from it, or who had never belonged to it; and we knew also, 
that it is for a breach of /aw alone that a British subject, although 
he do happen to belong to that neglected body, the Church of 
England, can be rendered amenable; and thata British judge 
can pronounce sentence against him ; we, therefore, concluded, 
naturally enough it is conceived, that the applicants, in this case, 
would completely fail in their effort. But we were strangely 
deceived, it appears ; for Sir John Nicholl seems to have thought 
that this was a most fortunate opportunity for evincing the 
liberality of a British judge, and for disclaiming those digorted 
notions, and that rooted attachment to forms and ceremonies, 
which have been so frequently imputed to the Church of Eng- 
land, by those conscientious gentlemen who once laid a train of 
gunpowder to blow up her very foundations,* and who are now 
most piously labouring to subvert and destroy ‘her by all possible 
means. He, therefore, travelled, most widely, out of the record ; 
took a wild excursion into foreign parts and ancient times; ran- 
sacked old histories ; turned:over. irrelevant or doubtful autho- 
rities; and rendered ecclesiastical history instrumental to the 
laudable design of giving new rights to Dissenters, founded on 
the abolition of all customs, and leading to a violation of the 
consciences of the lawful ministers of the church. By thiskind 
of preparatory study, (so foreign from his usual pursuits,) he 
ehabled himself to deliver a long dissertation on the lawfulness 
of /ay-baptism, which was by no means the subject which he 
was either called upon, or was competent, to decide, and thence 
to deduce the unlawfulness of a refusal on the part of a minister 
of the Church of England to bury the corpse of a Dissenter. 
But he appears to have been so dazzled by the splendour of his 
own imagination, and his mind to have been so perplexed by 
the mass of knowledge which it had, so suddenly, and so unex- 
pectedly, imbibed, as wholly to have overlooked the very obvious 
circumstance, that before aman can be said to have acted unlaw- 
fully, it is necessary. to point out the specific law, of a breach of 
which he has been guilty. In vain, however, did the anxious 
audience look for such specification. And, for the best reason 
in the world, because no law exists by which the right contended 
for is conferred; or the duty, for the neglect of which Mr. 
Wickes was prosecuted, imposed. It did not even occur to the 
learned oFFiciAL that the liturgy, which has the sanction of an 





a 





_* We beg to be understood not to allude here to Guy Faux, but te 
a more modern heresiarch. 
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act of Parliament, as wellas an infinitely higher sanction, nega- 
tived the existence of any such right, and the imposition of any 
such duty. Nay, it proves, that no clergyman can act wpori the 
opinion ot Bir John Nicholl, without being guilty ofa violation 
of his trust, nor. without doing violence to his own conscience, 
We have used the word opinion, because, the sentence of the 
official appeared tous, as it did to the very intelligent author of 
this letter, more as a simple declaration of his own sentiments 
on the subject, thamas bearing the form or nature of a judicial 
sentence.: We are. entitled to express/our surprize, as the 
learned judge chose ti) go out of his way in order to declare the 
lawfulness of dey«baptism, (to which declaration, by the bye, we 
incline to pay no more respect than to any similar declaration 
by a trader on the Royal Exchange) that it should never have 
occurred to him, that the rite, which he believes may be admi- 
nistered, with equal authority and-effect, by a tinker, a tailor, 
or a coal-heaver, as by a. priest or aprelate, is a Sacrament; and 
that he might as well contend, that the fish-women in Billings- 
gate, and the.barrow-women in Covent-garden, might lawfully 
and efficaciously administer the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper! The mind revolts from the contemplation of such 
proceedings in a spiritual court. And, without meaning any 
personal disrespect to the individual, without intending to call in 
question the extent of his knowledge, the correctness of his 
principles, or the solidity of his judgment, on the. various com- 
plicated cases to be decided upon different grounds, by the law 
of nations, or by the civillaw ; and giving due credit to him for 
the most strict impartiality in all matters of property, and of 
morals, we cannot but lament his very imperfect acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history, and his very strange notions of the 
nature and constitution of the Christian Church. But an apor 
logy is due to our readers, for having imitated the conduct of 
the critics: North of ‘Tweed, by troubling them with so much 
of our own opinions upon the subject of discussion, and by 
presenting them with so little of those of the author. 

The contents of the letter are, very strongly, and most appror 
priately, recommended to the lawfui guardians ofthe church, to | 
the archbishops and bishops whose bounden duty it isto inform, 
to defend, and to protect their clergy, as well as to secure the 
rights of tbe church from invasion. 3 


«© Having lived,” says the author, “to see the day, when those 
who originally separated from the church, because their consciences 
(as they loudly pleaded) would not suffer them to obey their Jawful . 
governors even in indifferent things, are attempting to compel the 
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eonsciences of the clergy to submit.to their opinion in a matter of 
essential moment; they cannot but thiak, that those who themselves 
would rebel against compulsion in religious matters, ought net to be 
the persons to exercise it. They find, however, to their surprize, that 
those: who enjoy toleration in its utmiest’extent, (and who would be 
most clamorous if they did not,) are the persons who are:now attacki 
the clergy’ in their ministerial office, because they will not humour 
them by doing au act, which they consider to be incompatible with 
their professional obligation. 

_“ ‘Phe clergy, your Lordships know, have subscribed to the liturgy, 
articles. and canons, And it isto be expected that, as honest men, 
they should consider. such subscription as obligatory on, their consci- 
ences, -The most conscientious aud best informed among them will 
ever be most confirmed in this sentiment; having no other desire than 
that the excellent church of this land should be preserved on the 
ground on which our pious reformers thought fit to place it. These 
conscientious clergy, my Lords, cannot therefore but fee] themselves 
to be much aggricved with what appears to them to be a most arditrary 
decision which has lately been given against a clergyman, for his 
refusal to bury the child of a Disseuter. They presume to call it an 
arbitrary decision, because there exists, as they understand, no law in 
the statute book to support it. As clergymen of the church of England 
therefore they hold themselves bound to pay no obedience toa decision 
which is incompatible with their professiona] obligation ; considering 
it to be impossible that any clergyman who understands the constitu- 
tion of the church, and the tenor of our public forms, can obey such 


a decision salva conscientid."' 


We trust this appeal will produce a much better effect than 
was produced by some former appeals to the same quarter, on 
other important subjects, of an ecclesiastical nature. The 
author, in the outset, lays down a principle, from which: no 
Englishman can consistently dissent, ‘ in all legal processes the 
decision is always understood to follow the law, never to be 
independent on it.” It becomes, then, the first object of con- 
sideration, whether, at the time of the decision in question, 
there existed any law which the defendant had transgressed, 
and, of course, any law which could justify the decision 
- itself. The decision in question is stated to have been 
this :— | 

‘«« That a clergyman is compellable to bury the child of a Dissenter ; 
on the ground, that a person baptized ‘with water and in the form, (it 
matters not by whom, priest or layman,) is entitled to christian 
burial; and that the clergyman, by refusing to bury a child thus 
cireumstanced, had, through mistake or inadvertency, taken the law 
into his own hands, therety subjecting himself to its penal sanction, 
The inference to be drawn from this judical decision is, that the 
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clergyman in question had judgment pronounced against him, for his 
transgression against the letter or spirit of some certain law, with 
the existence and tenor of which he ought to have been acquainted.” 


The learned author, (for /earned he certainly is in ecclesiasti- 
cal history and law, far beyond the superficial researches. of Sir 
John Nicholl) then proceeds to shew, first, that if any such law 
existed, it should have been produced, or stated ; and secondly, 
that no such law does exist; but that, on the contrary, the 
inference to be drawn from existing laws is against the conclu- 
sion which the official drew. The question, as the author 
observes, is by no means a new question, though it has never 
been brought to so authoritative a decision as that which has 
been recently pronounced. ; 


*€ In several cases, indeed, applications have been made by the 
clergy concerned to their respective diocesans for advice or direction ; 
which has on different occasions been given, at Jeast indirectly, in favour 
of the right demanded. On one occasion, in particular, in the year 
1792, a complaint is said to have been formally laid before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on this head; to which the answer is re- 
ported to have been, ‘ that the Clergyman transgressing shouldbe repri- 
manded, and left to the course of the law for any future misbehaviour 
of that kind.’” 


_ This was, indeed, an easy mode for a person in. that eminent 
station to get over a difficulty ; to cut the knot which he did not 
choose to take the trouble to untie. But, as this author very 
pertinently remarks : 


** Were there any positive law in being, which actually superseded 
the Rusric, by which, doubtless, the clergyman felt himself justified 
in his conduct, it would have been but a fatherly part in the Arch- 
bishop to have pointed out [to point out] the express law, against which 
this clergyman was ignorantly transgressing ; in such case, an error in 
judgment constituting no just ground for reprimand, the recommen- 
dation of his Grace on the occasion would, it is presumed, have been 
not less thankfully received, than dutifully complied with. But no 
such law having been pointed out by the bishops to the notice of 
their clergy on any application that has been made to them on the 
subject in question, theconclusion, in justice to their lordships, must be, 
that no such law is producible.”’, hi 


The fact is, we repeat, that no ‘such law exists. And’ we 
cannot but lament, exceedingly, the reluctance which our 
teh display on such occasions, when their clergy are 

arassed with vexatious processes, and when the rights of the 
church are invaded, to stand forward, and declare their solemn 
and deliberate opinion on a question of which they are better 
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quzlified to judge ‘than any other men, because it is a part of 
their duty, to understand it perfectly. ‘They ought, indeed, 
on all occasions of difficulty, to speak the sentiments of the 
church, to inform their clergy where they stand in need of 
information ; to support them when attacked ; to justify them 
when calumniated ; to protect them when persecuted ; to exhort 
them when exhortation is requisite; to advise them when 
advice is necessary. ‘They ought to remember, that they havea 
substantive jurisdiction, and an efficient authority ; and that it 
is not an optional matter with them, to meet, or toshrink from, 
difficulties, which .involve the interests of the church, and the 
consciences of the clergy. Above all, they ought not, from any 
false notions of a conciliatory spirit, to soothe a Dissenter by 
admitting one of their own clergy to be in the wrong, before 
they have rightly understood, and duly examined, the ground 
of the charge preferred against him. ‘They ought not to talk 
of reprimanding a priest who has conscientiously discharged his 
duty; nor of leaving him to’the course of the law for misbeha- 
viour, when he has violated no law, and been guilty of no misbe- 
haviour. By conduct so loose and inconsistent, a prelate betrays 
the high trust reposed in him, neglects the duties attached to his 
station, diminishes the force of his legitimate authority, and 
sinks himself in the estimation of the world. It behoves our 
prelates to maintain the high ground on which they are placed, 
with temperance, indeed, but yet with firmness ; to display 
Christian charity to all men, whatever their — persuasion 
may be, but especially to those who are of the household of faith ; to 
bear themselves meekly in any controversies into which the per- 
severing obstinacy of schismatics may compel them to engage, 
but still to ficht the good fight of faith, and to hold fast the form of 
sound words, in good report, and in evil report, however menmay 
censure or revile. 

Adverting again, in a subsequent part of the “Letter,” 
to this strange conduct of the Primate, in 1792, the author 
remarks ; 


_ © Had a similar complaint been brought before Archbishop 

Whitgift, in Queen Elizabeth's time, his answer must have been, 
that the clergyman had done his duty. For at the Hampton-Court 
conference, in the opening of King James's reign, the Archbishop 
delivered it as his opinion, that the administration of lay-laptism was 
not allowed by the church of England; and that the words in the 
office do not infer any such latitude. The contrariety of opinion 
that prevailed on this head at the conference, proves, to demonstra- 
tion, that no Jaw decisive of the point at issue had ¢hen been enacted. 
For had such a law existed, the Bishops assembled would have knows 
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it; or on the supposition of their ignorance of it, their opponents, the 
commissioners for the non-conformists, would: not have failed, it is 
presumed, to urge it against them. 

. & Now, Sir, if the opinions which those, Bishops delivered as 
individuals, at the Hampton-Court conference, had been delivered in 
their representative character in convocation, andthe subject of lay- 
baptism havivg then undergone a full investigation, had terminated in 
the enactment of a law or canon upon it; such law or canon, having 
been duly sanctioned, would have become binding on the ecclesiastical 
body ; and the transgressors against it’ would consequently subject 
themselves to its penal sanction. But if the opinions of Bishops, 
considered as individuals out of convocation, cannot make a law or 
éanon for the church; the private opinion of Sir John Nicholl, 
whether delivered in a court or out of it, must, @ fortiori, be deemed 
inadequate to such a purpose. As your decision in court therefore 
was, according to my information, supported by no legal sanction 
whatever, but was only a kind of supplementary conclusion to infe- 
rences drawn by yourself, from those several parts of ecclesiastical 
history over which you travelled ; whatever weight I might be disposed 
to give to the private opinion of Sir John Nicholl, I certainly should 
consider myself bound, by duty to the church, to appeal from, what I 
conceive to be, the illegal decision of the judge.” 


The author, from respect to Sir John Nicholl, follows him 
over the ground which he thought proper to traverse ; and, from 
the premises which he established, the institution of baptism, 
the essentials of it, the history of it, the canons. and the consti- 
tution of the church, the practice of the church before the 
reformation, the rubrics concerning baptism, the Hampton 
Court conference, and the opinions of some eminent writers 
since the revolution, he draws a conclusion diametrically oppo- 
site to that drawn by the judge, who represented them all as 
favourable to /ay-baptism, whereas the author proves, that they 
afford no support whatever to /ay-baptism. |We cannot accom- 
pany him ‘through this field of information, in which he demon- 
strates his superior fitness for the office of an ecclesiastical judge. 
Indeed, through the whole of the argument his superiority over 
his antagonist is so manifest and striking, that he appears to be 
laughing at him, In truth, it is a combat between a giant and 
adwarf. But that we may enable our readers to judge of the 
mode of reasoning adopted by the author, we shall lay before 
them, his first argument on the institution of baptism. 


** To begin, then, where you begin, with the institution of Laptism, 
which to me appears to be decidedly against you. The delivery of 
the apostolic commission, which comprehends under it the institution 
of baptism, the appointed door of entrance into the church, was one 
of the most important acts that our Saviour performed on earth: and 
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as auch, it was attended with more than common solemnity. On this 
eccasion, the eleven apostles being assembled, by the express appoints 
ment of their lately-crucified master, previous-to his ascension, hé 
thus addressed them: “ All power is given unto me both in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and disciple all nations, baptising 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; and lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ Hence it is evident that this commission was delivered to the 
eleven apostles separately and exclusively. For the very granting a 
commission implies, that none but those who are comprehended in 
the grant, have authority to act in the commission to which it relates. 
The circumstance, then, of our Saviour's selecting his eleven apostles, 
out of above 500 disciples, on this solemn occasion, proves, to 
demonstration, that it: was not his intention that the great business 
which he personally committed to the particular management of those 
apostles, should be discharged by any one that might presume to take 
upon himself the execution of it.—Especially when it is considered 
that Christ himself did not commence his public ministry till after 
that outward commission given to him by a voice from heaven,—for 
‘ ftom that time (we read, Matth. iv. 17.) Jesus began to preach. — 
And that the apostles saw the commission in this light, as originally 
‘Vested in themselves, and to be exercised by others only by virtue of 
authority derived from them, a single passage from one of their con- 
temporaries, who had been appointed bishop of Antioch by St, Peter, 
atid'must doubtless have been well acquainted with the sentiments 
and practice of the apostles on this subject, will be sufficient to deter- 
mine. (* Let no man (says Ignatius) do any thing of what apper- 
tains to the church without the bishop: Let that sacrament be judged. 
effectual and firm (exesn BeCasa BU ay opie he neyerbw) which is dispensed by 
the bishop, or him to whom the bishop has committed it. Jt is not 
lawful (exs¥ov) without the bishop, 7. e. without authority derived 
from him, either to baptise or celebrate the offices; but what he 
approves of, this is well pleasing to God; that every thing done (in 
the church) may be safe and binding.” Whence it appears, that in 
thos¢ purest days of the church, when apostolical men delivered 
apostolical doctrine, no sacrament was considered lawful or valid, 
that was not administered by the bishop, or by a minister of the 
church, by virtue of authority derived from him, as successor.in the 
apostolic commission. , 
_ “ Now, Sir, one concession only, and what, it is presumed, you 

will not refuse to make, I here must plead fdr, and it isthis: That 
the commission thussolemnly delivered to the apostles, and derived 
from them to the bishops, as governors of the church under Christ, 
its supreme head, must still continue in force, unless anew commission 
has been issued from the same authority for the express purpose of 
Superseding it. Consequendy, that which, by persons so. well quali= 
fied to pronounce upon it, would have been deemed i/legad ih the first 
century of the church, bo power on earth can, in an. ecclesiastical 
sense, make /egal in the nineteenth. And that the bishops did 
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the church according to the divine rule, has been admitted by 
a writer, to whose authority dissenters themselves wil] not object, 
Calvin, in his Institutes, after having described at large the government 
of the primitive church, and pointed out the end of archbishops and 
the constitution, of patriarchs, in conclusion observed, that ‘ some 
called this kind of government an hierarchy, by a name improper, or 
at least not used in Scripture. Bunt: (continued he) if we pass by the 
name, and look-.upon.the thing itself, we shall find that the ancient 
bishops did go about to devise no other form of governing the 
eburch, than that which God hath prescribed in his word.’” 


The next of awe on the essentials of baptism is equally 
strong and conclusive with the preceding. Sir John Nicholl is 
said to have dwelt with great confidence on the practice of 
the Church before the 2 ete tg on which subject he is 
thus answered by our author. 


“* With fespect to the practice of the church before the Reforma- 
tion, on which you also appeared to lay some: stress; before any 
standard of judgment can be erected upon it, for the direction of the 
present church of England; a line of just discrimination must be 
drawn, between the sound practice of the primitive church, and those 
unsound and superstitious practices which the church of Rome, during 
a ‘succession of dark ages, had been grafting upon it. The object of 
our pious reformers, you, Sir, cannot want to be informed,,. was; to 
purge away these superstitious practices, and, by a judicious, return to 
first principles, to bring back the established church of this country, 
to an uniformity in points of faith, and other méans necessary unio 
salvation, with the ancient Catholic and primitive church. Lay 
baptism I have always consideied to be one of the minor superstitious 
practices, which the church of Rome sanctioned in the days of her 
ignorance. I call it a superstitious practice, because it was built upon 
an error incompatible with the divine attributes: namely; that no 
ary. who has not been baptized, can possibly be saved, This error 
ed to a permission granted to midwives to baptize, in cases of extreme 
necessity. But as this permission was exercised under a licence from 
the bishop, and had therefore ecclesiastical sanction, it certainly does 
not apply to the case you had in hand. But, what is still more to 
our purpose, our reformers did not maintain the error, upon which 
this superstitious practice was built; for as advocates for universal 
redemption, they must have considered infants of Christian parents 
who died before they could be brought to baptism, as equally safe 
in the hands of that Berne ‘‘ whose mercy is over all his works," 
with the infants of Jewish parents, who died before their arrival at the 
age of eight days: the sanction of both legal and evangelical cove- 
bunt being, in the language of Scripture equally determinate. On 
the principle, then, that our reformers did not maintain the error, on 
which the above superstitious practice was built; it was not to be 
expected that any provision should be made by them, against the 
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sapposed effects of it. So that the effect which the RErormATION 
produced on the church of England, to which you also adverted, was, 
to make use of ‘the apt comparison of the great Archbishop Bramhall, 
similar to that produced in a garden that has been overrun with weeds, 
after it bas been cleared ; or on a vine that bas been suffered to grow 
wild, after its useless and luxuriant branches have been removed by a 
judicious pruning.” 


Having, in this. successful way, shewn the fallacy of Sir 
John’s opinion, and proved, that all the authorities to which he 
referred, by no means sanctioned his decision ; and that the 
clergy are placed in the most awkward situation, ‘‘ between the 
conscientious pressure of canonical obedience and_ecclesiastical 
subscription, on one side, and the legal screw of Sir John 
Nicholi on the other,” he prescribes, as the sole remedy for 
such an evil, theabolition of all oaths and subscription, and the 
immediate appointment of Sir John, ** as that virtual Popr 
whose infallible ipse dixit shall henceforth be acknowledged to 
constitute the unerring standard of direction for the humbled, 
the disgraced, the fallen, Church of England.” He concludes 
his arguinent on the canons with the following remarks : 


** On bringing the different parts of the foregoing subject together, 
and viewing them in their severa) bearings, the inconsistency of your 
decision appears to me, asa churchman, to be not less conspicuous 
than the illegality of it. And I can account for it but on one or other 
of these two suppositions; either, that, as a Dissenter, you have 
acquired no correct knowledge with respect to the nature and consti- 
tution of the church, and the meaning of her services; or, should 
not that be the case; that you have thought so little, or are so unde- 
cided, on the important subject of church-membership, as to consider 
it to be a matter of indifference (according to the growing loose opipion 
of the day,) whether a person communicates with the church or the 
meeting house.” 


In reference to the authority of ecclesiastical writers, which . 


the Judge adduced in support of his position, it is here clearly 
shewn, nrst,~ that their authority cannot decide the question ; 
and secondly, that Sir John omitted to notice the productions of 
the most eminent writers, confining his partial quotations to such 
only as favoured his view of the question ; a mode of proceeding 
much better suited, it is apprehended, to an advocate than to a 
judge. But the most curious, and the most unsubstantial, of all 
Sir John’s arguments, on the subject, was that which he deduced 
from the Toleration act, and from Mr. Pitt’s tax on the registry 
of baptisms; the answer to which is so complete and satisfac- 
tory, that we cannot resist the temptation to quote it. 
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« “*:Weareat length arrived at the concluding part of your state. 
ment (as the subject has been reported to-fMme,) in. which you intro. 
duced: the toleration act, and ‘Mr,. Pitt's tax om ‘the -registry of | 
baptisms ; the former as, in your judgment, making dissenting teachers 
legal, ministers; the latter as legalizing their congregations. Now, 
Sir; as the yndgment which you pronounced:on this oceasion was, 
that the clergyman against whom the suit was instituted had, by his 
refusal to bury the child of a Dissenter, through mistake or inadver- 
tency, faken the Jaw into his own hands ; and this was the only part 
of your summing up, of which (as I understand) the law constituted 
any part: I am led to conclude, that these must be the Jaws, by the 
tenor of which you felt yourself justified.in pronouncing your decision. 
This, we. prestime is to be taken for granted ; every competent lawyer 
being supposed 4o.place the cause he has in hand,.on the strongest 
legal ground that he can find. » » ut | 
** Now, Sir, it appears to me, that there must be so great.a con, 
fusion of ideas, and such an unaccountable want of discrimination in a 
head, that is incapable of distinguishing between fo/erating dissenting 
teachers and making them legal ministers; and between taxing their 
registry of baptisms, gnd /egalixing their congregations; that I 
anagram myself you must, inthis part of your statement, at least, 
ave been greatly thisunderstood. ‘To be under the protection of the 
law, and to be made legal by the law, are surely two different things. 
And to make men /egal ministers, and to give legal protection to the 
ministry of dissenting teachers, or as the act expresses it, to persons 
‘ in holy orders, or pretended holy orders;’ ‘by permitting them to 
perform their ministerial functions with impunity, through a gracious 
Pi ogee of those penalties which had, previous to the passing of the 
said act, been in force against them ; are two things which to my mind 
appear to be equally different. The toleration act, as it was called 
with reference to those preceding prohibitions of religious exercises, 
which did not correspond with the establishment, did not make 
disscuting teachers ministers, because it found them in that character ; 
but it protected them in the discharge of their ministerial functions, 
as dutiful subjects, who were considered as entitled to protection in 
every thing, that did not interfere with the general welfare. Whilst 
in what sense the subjecting the baptisms of these tolerated or pro- 
tected ministers to a political tax can be said to /rgalize congregations, 
which must, if at all, have been /ega/ixed more then a century before 
that political tax was laid on, is, I must confess, what I have not a 
sufficient clearness of intellect to comprehend. But, Sir, taking the 
toleration act in the light in which you have placed it, as making dis- 
senting teachers, legal ministers ; the legalright (if you will have it such) 
thus granted, was grantedto them as subjects of thestate, not as mem/ers 
of the church. >For though the object of King William was, as far as 
might be, to favour the dissenters, still it was not the object of the 
legislators of the day to offend the church; which they certainly 
must have done, had the act in question put separatists from the estab- 
lishment in possession of a /egal right to exercise any compulsory 
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pewer ever the ministers of the church of England, which the consti-: 
tation of that church could not acknowledge. The question therefore, 
after all is, in what way these acts of the legislature, on which you 
appear to jean, can be so brought to bear upon the point at issue, as to 
justify. your decision upon it. A question which, as I conceive, 
remains as yet to be proved.” | , 


But, even admitting all that Sir John stated, as to the legality 
of the baptism, that, it is contended, was not the question at 
issue before him; the suit having been instituted only for a 
refusal to bury the child of a Dissenter. Now, if the baptism 
were legal, that would not affect the legality of the refusal ; for 
it would by no means follow that the child of a Dissenter should 
be buried by a minister of the Church of England ; the xires 
of which were intended for the use and benefit of its own mem- 
bers. This point the author presses with his usual force and 
ability ; thus driving Sir John Nicholl from every ground which 
he had assumed. And we perfectly agree with him, in his con- 
clusion, that “ the clergyman against whom the present action 
has been brought, considering the opinion of Sir John Nicholl 
does not constitute law, should, in justice to the Church, appeal 
from his decision, and, in so doing, be supported by his 
brethren.” . 

One part of this question deserves 1 minptoad consideration, or, 
to speak with more propriety, one false impression which was 
made by an erroneous statement on the subject, ought to be 
removed. We allude to the insinuation thrown out, that, 
unless it were compulsory on a clergyman of the Church of Eny- 
land to bury a Dissenter, the Dissenters would be deprived of 
Christian burial. In fact that would be a matter for the consi- 
deration of the Dissenters themselves; but the truth is, that 
Dissenters, in the metropolis, and in most other places, have 
burial grounds of their own, in which they bury their dead, and 
they would deem it an insult to them, if any one were to deny 
that this was Christian burial. ‘There is no reason why the 
same mode should not be adopted in every place where there is 
aconventicle. Surely no man will presume to contend that the 
conscience of a British clergyman, or a rule of his church, 
should be violated, merely for the purpose of saving expense to 
a congregation of Dissenters! Such presumption would be too 
much even for the folerating spirit of the present age ! 

_ We cannot conclude our account of this very able letter, the 
circulation of which our bishops ought to promote, by all practi« 
cable means, without one or two remarks which the perusal of 
it has suggested to our minds. Inthe first place, it appears, that 
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the action which gave rise to this discussion, was supported, on 


the part of the Dissenters, out of a general fund which they 


have provided for such and similar purposes, and which is said 
to exceed one hundred thousand pounds. Now, unless the 
heads and ministers of our church are willing to commit an act 
of suicide, is it not clear that they ought so far to imitate the con- 
duct of their enemies, as to act in concert and unanimously, int 
defending their own rights, and those of the Church, against an 
attack made on either by their enemies, through the sides of an 
individual. It is the want of this combined energy, the absence 
of that esprit de corps, which is the firm cement of every society, 

gives to the enemies of the establishment such a decided 
advantage over her members; an advantage which is farther 
Snag nares and extended, by the wise policy of the former, 
ina ing all possible countenance and support to those, who, 
by their actions or their writings, uphold their cause ; and by the 
gross folly of the latter,who are too apt to treat their best friends 
with neglect or contempt. 

_ In considering the case discussed in this letter, and all the pro- 
ceedings connected with it, we have been led to form a strong 
wish, that the business of the ecclesiastical court should be dif- 
ferently conducted. It should, in our opinion, be divided into 
two parts; one ecclesiastical, properly so ealled; the other civi/. 
Over the former, clerical judges should preside; and over 
the latter lay judges; the civil division should take cogni- 
zance of prize causes, and all matters purely civil; while the 
cognizance of spiritual causes should be confined to the eccle- 
siastical division. While we are convinced that much positive 
good would result from this regulation, we are certain that much 
eventual evil might be avoided. At all events, we should hear 
no more of such loose, inconclusive, and, in their effects, mis- 
chievous, opinions, as that which has been promulgated on the 
present case. Sentences would be pronounced by men conver- 
sant with the laws which they wouid respectively have to admi- 
nister ; the layman would not have totravel without a guide into 
the wide field of ecclesiastical controversy; while the clerical 
pre would only be called upon to decide on subjects, in which 
a must be perfectly versed, by education, by habit, and by 
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U brief Ingit'ry into the present state of Agriculture in the southern 


_ part of Ireland, and its influence on the manners and condition of 
'° fhe lower classes of the people, with some considerations upon the 
*“ectlesiastical establishment of that country. By Joshua Kirby 

Trimmer. §8vo. pp. 80, $s. 6d. Hatchard and Rivingtons, 
« Londons Archer, Dublin. 1809, 


Tie inquiry announced in the title is preceded by an address to 
the public, stating the circumstance that ‘led to it, namely, a 
short residence in the South of Ireland; and the- object of the 
inquiry is to. shew, that the misery and moral depravity of the 
lower orders of the people, at least in that quarter, arise chiefly 
either from.the imperfections of their present mode of agricul- 
ture, or from the total inadequacy of their present means of re- 
ligious instruction, 


But, surely these are evils that admit of remedy; and, accord. - 


ingly, Mr. Trimmer . points out what appears to him to be the 
best means of improving the agriculture of the country, and of 
facilitating the dissemination of religious knowledge. 

We have been so much pleased with the perusal of this 

inquiry, and with the plans of improvement suggested by the 
author, that we think an analysis of the whole cannot fail to be 
acceptable and useful to the public. 
. The first part of the inquiry relates to the state of agricul. 
ture, and, for the sake of perspicuity, Mr. T. divides the cul- 
tivators of land into three.classes,, the poorer, the middle, and 
the wealthier, orders. ‘ 

Class ist. The extreme indigenge and misery of this class 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of the author. 


* Their houses, which are called cabins, for the most part consist 
of the very lowest class of mud cottages, containing only one room, 
the floor no other than the bare ground, and the roof formed of 
boughs of trees, thatched ; frequently they are without any chimney 
or window.” 


---So that the inhabitants live necessarily in the obscu- 
sity of,.a dungeon, or are enveloped with an atmosphere 
of smoke. This is a sufficient indication of the extreme 
wretchedness of the class to which it applies; but what 
must be the surprize of the reader when he finds that this come 
fortless and uncleanly cabin is rendered yet more comfort- 
less and uncleanly by the existence of a nuisance tenfold more 
intolerable than darkness and smoke,---namely, the necessar 
admission of their hogs and other animals into the cabin iiself. 
Such are the habitations and nuisances attached to them, in 
which the parents, and oftena numerous tamily of half-naked, 
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and unemployed, and uninstructed children live, being literally 
‘nothing better than hog-sties. 

The tenant of the cabin rents and cultivates .a small piece of 
ea as a potatoe garden for the. support of his family and 


Class 2nd. The cultivators of this class “« being possessed of 4 


trifling capital, are able to rent a somewhat larger extent of landy 


and to cultivate a small quantity of grain for sale.” 


But as their stock consists only of one horse and a smal! car, 
(which,comtrary tothe author's opinion, possesses many advantages 
over the English cart} with, perbaps, a plough, half a dozen 
sheep, a few hogs, and rarely a cow ; and as the potatoe is 
with them also the main crop, it is not to be expected that agri. 
cultural improvement is to originate here. 

» The manners and habits of the cultivators of this class differ 
but little from those of the former, being also unprovided with 
any other building beyond that of thetr cabin. 

Class 3rd. This class comprehends such tenants as possess a 
somewhat larger capital, and practise upon a larger scale, toge- 
ther with the dairy farmers ard graziers. But stil! their farms 
are without any buildings proper for the corn crop, there being 
scarcely any such thing as a barn among them ; and their dead 
and live stock totally inadequate tothe purposes of good hus 
bandry, carts and waggons not being yet in use with them, and 
their stock of horses being too smalkin proportion to the extent 
of their farms. With this class also the potatoe is still the 
principal crop ; the culture of grain holds only a secondary 
place, and turnips and cultivated grasses have not yet been intros 

uced, 

Such are the principal facts stated by Mr. Trimmer, in evi- 
dence of the imperfect state of agriculture, and wretchedness of 
the inhabitants in the southern part of Ireland; in which he 
includes all counties to the south of aline drawn from Dublia 
to Galway bay. The statement is such as excites our astonish- 
ment and piy; but the facts are, unfortunately, too well 
authenticated to admit of doubt, and the picture exhibited to the 
reader is most deplorable indeed ! 

But what are the causes which have retarded the progress of 
agricultural improvement in the southern counties? These 
Mr. T. conceives to be, chiefly, the too much extended cul- 
ture of potatoes, and the oppressive, but prevailing, system, of 
leasing lands. 

He does not, however, deny the utility of the culture of 
potatoes to a certain extent, but only contends, that they ought 
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-nat'to be cultivated to the almost total exclusion of the corn 
crop, which is the practice in the counties alluded to. 

~ But the grand retarding cause of all agricultural improvement 
is the system of leasing lands; namely, that of letting and 
and re-letting them at increased rents, till the farm has at last 
passed through many hands, and the rent become altogether 
exorbitant. 

On this head Mr. 'T. very truly remarks, that whenever the 
price of provisions falls, from whatever cause, the price of land 
in Ireland must necessarily fall, and involve many. persons in 
irretrievable ruin. | 
' This practise the author reprobates, as it justly deserves, in the 
severest terms ; for while it lasts it is impossible that agriculture 
can flourish, because no one of the lessees is. sufficiently inte. 
rested in the management of the farm, to think of any thing - 
beyond the immediate. profits of the current year. 

Mr. T. next proceeds to consider what influence the existing 
state of agriculture has on the habits and condition of the lower 
classes of the people ; and the result is, that it necessarily 
leaves them in a state of the most abject poverty, without any 
prospect of bettering their condition, and induces habits of the 
tiost o"enSive uncleanliness, from the necessity they are under 
of living with their hogs. It must alsg have a direct tendency 
to induce habits of indolence, .and to check the spirit of indus- 
try, because, owing to the want of manufactures, and an im- 
proved state of agriculture, there seem to be no means of employ- 
ing the children of the poor at an age early enough to ensure 
the acquisition of industnious-habits. 

We are pleased to find this. enlightened agriculturist acknow. 
ledging, and enforcing the position which we laid down in our 
observations on Mr. Curwen’s Hints on Agriculture, namely, 
that “qe must ever. coniider,” observes. our author, “* the agri- 
sulture and commerce of a country af MUTUALLY ASSISTING 
each OTHER, and that upon their joint prosperity the riches and 
Aourishing stete of it depend.” Whether Mr. Curwen will 
acknowledge the justness of this-position in the new edition of 
his valuable work, we know not, but we are certain that, with 
all his ingenuity, he cannot. furnish any one argument against 
its general validity. 

*) Mr. T. now adverts to the present “‘ state of the churches of 
the establishment, and glebe houses, and ‘the disadvantages 
resulting from it; and on this subject also there is much to 
Ficie the surprise and astonishment of the reader. Inthe dis- 

ict to which Mr. T.’s inquities are confined, comprehending 
an extent of upwards of 10,000,000 of acres, divided into 1631 
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parishés, with a population of nearly 2,000,000, would any one 
suppose that‘there are only 510 churchesy and about 177 glebe 
Hiovises? and yer this is undeniably the faet. ; 

The disadvantage consequently 1s, that-religious instruction 
cannot be properly administered, nor the cause of the estab. 
lished charch properly supported: -Mr, T. says nothing of 
paocbial schools, for which reason we suppose they do not 
exist. tr . ' 

But the stare of the poor is most truly’ lamentable, for as there 
are 1° poor rates established by law, the poor are supported 
merely by the scanty and inadequate means of voluntary contri- 
butions 6n Sunday. | 
' Thus the picture here exhibited is ‘equally deplorable with 
that of the state of agriculture, and equally evinces the necessity 
ot reform. 

With regard to agriculture Mr. T. proposes, as the first step 
to imprévement, the introduction of a total change in the sys- 
tem of leasing, such as would prevent all intermediate interests 
between the landlord and cultivator. 

This proposal speaks for itself, and stands in need of no com- 
Mentarv. ' 

As subordinate measures, he proposes the planting* and pre- 
serving of dive bedwes, and hedge-row. timber, and the adopting 
of acourse of hasbandry in which turnips, cultivated grasses, 
afi sheep folding woutd form a part. — 

The propriety Of swch measures is obvious, but particularly 
fiaciof cultivated grassess if Dr. Richardson’s account of the 
Fiorin gioss of Ireland be correct ;’a grass which produces four 
ton English, at ast, per “acre, which grows, and can be made 
into hag iti the midst of wmeter, and which is much more nutri- 
tive than ant ‘other grass which has hitherto been cultivated. 
Such is \‘Dr.-R.'s aceourtt 3 but ashe has since been under the 
fecessilv’ of Publishing’a book to prove that he is not mad, wé 
con'ess tat'we still enteitam our doubts on the subject. 

Mr. ‘T. proposes to introduce the measures now suggested by 
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*. In common with many other writers, the author seems not to 
know, that an Irish Act of Parliament gives the planter of every kind 
of wees @ permanent ight in.them,. independent of the lessor of 
landlord, if he will take the trouble of enregistering their number at 
the adjoining Court of Quarter Sessions, 8 advantageous, indeed, 
are the provisions of this act to the planter, that some judicious per- 
sons have received a handsome return for their labour and expense, by 


selling sych plants even in the short period of three years. 
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means of settlers from England, to be encouraged by long 
jeases, and a bounty given by the state. 

But to the measures, as well as means, Mr. T. is aware.that 
objections will be alleged ; tothe former, because they seem to 
affect the dairy and grazing farms; and to the latter, because the 
introduction of foreign settlers is alw ays obnoxious to the natiyes. 
We are inclined, however, to think with Mr. T, that these 
wbjections are not insurmountable, and we have the evidence of 
facts for saying that Englishmen, after the first difficulties are 
ever, are generally idolized by all the better disposed part of 
the Irish peasantry, and that they, on almost every occasion, 
appeal to them as impartial judges. or umpires to settle any dif- 
ferences that may arise among them. 

With regard to the state of churches and glebe houses, Mr. 
JT. conceives the only effectual method of improvement to be 
that of building churches where they are now wanting, at the 
public expense, and so also of parsonage houses, except where 
the livings are of considerable value. This would secure the 
residence of the clergy, and regularity of public instruction, 
which could not but be productive of the most beneficial effects. 
The author's remarks on this subject are so just and judicious, 
and we can add, practica/, that they must command -the atten- 
tion of every friend to virtue, religion, and legitimate govern- 
ment. We think the business of religious instruction would be 
much aided by the establishment of parochial schools, 

Lastly, as the means of avoiding that endless, and inveterate, 
and deplorable source of contention between the ministers of 
the gospel of peace and the flock committed to theincharge, Mr. 
T. proposes a commutation and allotment -of Jand in lieu of 
lithe, a measure so fair and equitable in itself, and so full of 
happy fruits wherever 1 it has beeh introduced, that the general 
adoption of it is a consummation devoutly to be wished !”” 

Such is a brief analysis of Mr. Trimmer’s inquiry, to which 
we beg leave to direct the attention of the public, as being instis 
tuted upon principles the most honourable to humanity, as well 
as conducted with a zeal worthy of the cause, and to which it is 
to be wished that the aitention of government could ‘be directed 
also, as being fraught with measures of the utmost importance 
to the stability and happiness both of the church and staté. It 
is rarely our good fortune to meet a pamphlet dictated by so 
much genuine benevolence, true patriotism, philanthropy, :and 
good sense, as the present, and at the same time so devoid pf all 
affectation, pedantry, or party spirit. 
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A, Review of the policy and peculiar opinions of the Modern Church 
, of Rome, wherein their dangerous tendency, political and religious, 
“' $3 considered, and their true origin designated ; and some of those 
” abbich the Protestants consider as the most objectionable, are proved 
“not to have been held by the ancient British, Saxon, or Irish, Chrise 
tian Churches ; in answer to arguments advanced in favour of thé 
ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION, and more especially those of Sir 
John Throgmorton. ‘By the Reverend Peter Roberts, A. M. 
author of Letters to M. Volney, An Harmony of the 
Epistles, &c. E. Williams, Strand. Sva. Pp. 195. Price 6s. 
1809. 


THe persevering endeavours of the Papists to obtain an 
introluction to those departments under government, which 
give influence, as well to any description of political, as of 
religious, Opinions, are of that determined nature, that they 
have bat increased with every concession that has hitherto 
been mace. . Every new application has been urged, as though 
no dtiennen hal yet been paid to their wishes, insomuch 
that. t has become plain to the dispassionate observer, that 
nothing short of the complete attainment of their object, so as 
to wive them an ascendancy in the government of the united 
dominions, will ever satisfy them that any thing has been done 
f>- them, The views of the Papists are most aspiring! 
scarcely, at first, observable, they have, step by step, 
advanced on concession, and will continue to advance, so 
Jong “as: concession is ‘made, till, in the plenitude of their 
attainments, there remains not another iota to concede to 
them. © 

Tisis i# not the language of a party man defcient of proof, 
and this des not escape the notice of the author.of the masterly 
publication’ now before us, who, in a preface, calls the atten- 
tion of lis readers to this momentous fact, and also engages 
to supply certain de“ciencies prevailing among writers on what 
is called the Cathglic, or, as it more properly shou!d be called, 
the Papa’, Question. Although they have truly and forcibly, 
as he admits, represented the policical and religious systems of 
the Romish Church, yet have they not traced them to their 
origin, for been careful * to clear up mistakes, as to the 
primitive Church of Britain and Ireland, and a presumed com- 
patihuluy of the Romish religion with the Constitution of 
Englani.” These deficiencies are ably supplied by Mr. 
Roberts, and, throughout his work, he gives Justre to his 
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ability, by never losing a view of what he says, “ has been 
his endeavour, to express his ideas in the language which it 
becomes a Christisn to use.”’ 

The author very properly commences his work, by correctly 
Observing, that toleration is among the many blessings attendant 
upon the reformation, and that it has actually grown with the 
growth of protestantism ; but, in order that toleration may 
not lose its virtue, by being extended beyond its proper 
bounds, he truly remarks, in regard to the great question, 
now between the papists and the protestants, that 


** The question of the admission to participate in legislation is, 
however, perfectly distinct from toleration; for where such admis- 
sion is granted, it is no longer foleration, but an union; and, accords 
ing to the generally received principles of the Constitution of Eng 
landy such an admission of the Roman Catholics would be, not ouly 
the introduction of a new principle into the Constitution, but of one 
eonsidered as formerly excluded by it at the revolution. 

© Jt certainly cannot be indifferent to the subjects of the United 

ingdom what is the motive, and what may be the effect of intro- 
ducing a2 new principle into ita legislation. It is aquestion in which 
every individual has a real and permanent interest, whether as a friend 
to religious youth, or to the government and constitution of his coun- 
try.""——P. l. - 


_ Here the author, and every sincere protestant, who knows 
what are the errors of the Church of Rome, and why, therefore, 
they have gone out from her, may fairly, and should firmly, 
take their stand. We do not, they may confidently say, 
exclude you from any toleration that you can properly claim. 
We grant you the full indulgence in your own religious wor- 
ship ; but you must allow us to protect our religious worship, 
and not to admit you to the framing of laws, which, if you are 
sincere, as we are forbidden, by every fceling of candour, to 
suspect, you must, as you have opportunity, new model in 
your own’ favour, and to the prejudice of that religion 
and those laws, which we deem to be true and inseparable — 
our constitution. Firmly resolved, therefore, to support this 
constitution, we must still earnestly contend for the continuance 
of those laws, which are to defend it, which do, indeed, 
exclude you from sharing in our government, but which 
are not laws of persecution, but of political necessity. 

In answer to the arguments advanced in favour of the Papal 
Question, and more especially to those of Sir John Throck- 


morton, the author very. pointedly notices the prevailing error, - 


** that religion should be considered as having nothing to do 
with policy.”—-P. 7. Religion is the soundest and best friend 
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that good policy ever had, or ¢an ever be expected to find; 
and, whatever may be urged to the contrary, in the warmth 
of argument, or in the cbject of a partv, as we cannot 
suspect but a principle so obvious must be manifest to all, we 
would willingly spare ourselves the pain of imputing the non. 
acknowledgme nt of it to a feeling less amiable than ignorance 
We leave it, therefore, to our ‘read ers to a djus t this pointe: 
and shall give from our author the followimg passage, with 
which we most perfectly agree. 


‘ In the present case, the question is, properly, not what have 
pilitics to do with rel'gion ? but what has religion, and particularly 
that of the Romish Church, to do with politic s? Does that church, 
or does it not, teach and eniorce, as much os in it hes, principles dan- 
gerous to a Protestant government, and such as Protestants of the 
Church of Hngla ind cannot with a safe conscience give any encou- 
mgement to? I say, as muck as in it lies, not only because that 
circumstances are necessary to favour the propagation of a any peculiar 
doctrines; but that the argument has been, of late, most unlogically 
reversed. It has been, during this discussion, almost continually, 
argued, that, as in the present state of the world, the Papal See 
does not insist so much upon its doctrines of exterminating Protes- 
tants, and deposing princes, that it, therefore, is ne longer to be 
feared that it ever should do so; but that it may be safely relied 
upon, that it will leave its musty decrees to lie unfolded, and no 
more disturb the dust with which they lie covered on the shelves 
ot the Vatican ; will suffer them to repose in harmless tranquil- 
lity, and consign them to perpetual oblivion. It were much to be 
desired it might be so; but where power is the stimulus, is it to be 
seriously expected, that a body, closely and firmly compact in itself, 
and acting, continually, by a deep and versatile policy, would not 
industriously rummage the shelves for authorities to establish, 
or promote, any important object, should the circumstances of the 
times admit an idea of any deference tothem? It has been already 
too often done, to suffer it to be a doubt. Of the possibility of the 
recurrence of such times, thus much may be said ;— that infidelity 
tends rapidly to bring on ignorance, and ignorance superstition. 
The times of infidelity are already but too apparent, and they cer- 
tuinly lead*to those which favour the growth and influence of super= 
stition, Whenever such times may come, they will not require any 
drudgery of investigation. The same authority that has empowered 
a Pope to confirm the concordat, will, with equal facility, enable 
him, or any of his successors, to rescind it. It will suffice to turn 
to the decree of the last Session of the Council of Trent, for a full 
authority, ample and tremendously adequate to the purpose.* ‘ Ii, 





* Quod si in his recipiendis aliqua difficultas oriatur, aut aliqua 
inciderent que declarationem, quod non credit, aut defivitionem 
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gays the Decree, ‘ any difficulty, as to the reception or observance” 
fof the Decrees of Council) § should arise, or any should perchance 
‘ yequire illustration, which it’ (the Council) ‘ does not believe, 
‘ will be necessary, or limitation, exclusive of the remedies appointed 
¢ jn this Council, the sacred Synod trusts, that the mast holy Roman 
¢ Pontiff will take care to consult for the ¢lory of Ged, and the trans 
* quillity of the Church, either by assembling (trom those provinces, 
* especially where the difficulty arises) such persous as he shall judge 
« necessary for the business, or even, if he shall think it expedient, 
‘ by assembling a general Council, or dy whatever mode he may deem 
‘ more commodious,” "—P. 13. 


Mr. Roberts proceeds to shew, from the Bulls of Pius the 
Fourth, how, agreeably to this last clause, he assumed to 
to himself “° the sole right of interpreting the decrees of the 
council,” and ** of abolishing all privileges and grants which 
were contrary to those decrees, of which he made himself the 
interpreter, by an authority termed Apostolical, aterm cer- 
tainly not intended to’convcy any idea of /imitation or fallie 
bility, and this ° notwithstanding any constitutions or decrees 
* apostolical, or statutes, &c. even confirmed by cath, privileges, 
* indulgences, letters apostolical, or any thing else to the 
contrary,’’---P. 15. 


*¢ Tt is unnecessary,” continues Mr. Roberts, ‘* to go further. 
The Council had cautiously introduced saving clauses to preserve the 
power of the Pontificate entire, without defining what that power 
was. It being, therefore, left un/imited, and asserted immediately 
to the extent marked by the Bulls just quoted; what is there to 
which it may not be conceived to reach and apply wherever it is 
acknowledged, and whenever occasion may give it scope for action ? 
it may not act, it may be expressed; but it neither is, nor can be, 
insensible of its pretensions, or inattentive to the scope for action, 
Nor is it inexpert to seize advantage, or inert in the use of it. 
Whether, then, the Pope be deemed infallible or not, the authority 
-of the See of Rome has been, and may be, held to be unlimited by 
its adherents; because that (which is the same thing in effect) it is 
left undefined ; and that the sanction of its anathemas is believed to 
be so perfect, as to exclude from salvation by a judicial exertion of 
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postulant, preter alia remedia in hoc Consilio instituta confidit 
sancta Synodus, beatisimum Romanum Pontificem curaturum, 
ut vel evocatis iis quos eidem negotio tractando viderit expedire, 
ye] etiam Consilii generalis celebrationis celebratione, si necessarium 
judicayerit, vel commodiore quacumque ratione si visum fuerit, 
provinciarum necessitatibus pro Dei Gloria et Ecclesia -Lyanquilitate 
consulatur.—Sep. 25, Die quarto, 
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that authority, What other power then, with which it can possibly 
interfere, can safely regard it without jealousy, or cherish it without 
danger?” 


We are reminded how this spirtual artillery was used, by 
Pius the Fourth, to accomplish political as well as religious 
purposes, and, with history before us, we are compelled to 
admit the conclusion drawn by Mr. Roberts.“ In this respect 
also, the Romish Church is more dangerous to a State than 
others, that its assumed spiritual power, emanating from the 
Pope, works through the general body to its remotest extre. 
tities, decisively and uniformly, whithersover it is diected ; 
and it isthe result of the experience of every State, in which 
it has been permitied to take its course, that its object has been 
so much more of a temporal, than a spiritual nature; that 
it has endeavoured constan'ly to obtain the whole direction of 
both, and too often fatally succeeded.”---P. 18, 

This part of Mr. Roberts’s book will be read with peculiar 
Interest by all who are desirous to inform themselves of the 
proper nature of the Papal Question, which is, in fact, not a ques- 
tion of toleration, but a question whether our constitution, as esta- 
blished, is to continue, or whether, by introducing into it a new 
principle of a mixture of Papacv, we are prepared to ex- 
change the Single Crown of England, for the Triple Crown 
of Rome. 

We find next the origin of the Roman policy traced from 
the rehned policy, and the religious ideas of ancieht Rome, 
which, it 1s observed, were ~ consolidated by that necessity 
af self defence, which the original spirit of depredation 
imposed,” "---P. 23, and which have, notwithstanding all partial 
interrupiions, descended even to the present system of Papal 
govenment, This 1s ably illustrated, by shewing, that, 

however the form of governments may change, it is to be 
seen that the oriyinal principles, by which any nation was 
estabhshed, will, in some degree, remain through every 
succeeding form, and be, at least, a prominent characteristic 
feature. Maxims of jurisprudence and popular opinions, 
traditions, and prejudices, are not to be obliterated, until the 
nation, on which they have, at an early period, been impressed, 
is blended, and confounded, with others. They may be modi- 
hed, but this seems to be the utrnost. This has been the case 
with the Saxon laws in England, notwithstanding the Norman 
conquest ; and with the Civil law in France, notwithstanding 
the revolution. In Rome, the refined policy, and the : eligious 
ideas of ancicnt Rome have, in a similar manner, descended 
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even to the present Age. In each of these respect,* #7 was, 
and is nit, and yet is,”--.P. 24. 

Every thing connected with Magna Charta is interesting to 
us, and we were much pleased in this part of the work, to 
observe a proper notice of the idea, which has sometimes been 
arged, that, from the circumstance of the Chureh uniting 
with the Barons in obtaining Magna Charta, the Romish religion 
is favourable to, or, at least, not inconsistent with, the Bittush 
constitution. From the conduct of Rome, i atterwarde 
declaring the Charta void, and absolving the King from. his oath, 
&e. it is truly remarked, ** that the Romish religion, as such, 
and more especially the See of Rome, was absolutely inimical 
to the confirmation of Magna Charta, and that the conhrmation 
was merely the result of one of those providential combinations 
of events, which astonishingly contribute to mark epochs 
in the revolution of human transactions.’’---P. 36. 

Mr. Roberts next alludes to the subject of extermination, and 
the nature of those ordinances of discipline, which have always 
distinguished the Romish Church. Although she no longer 
openly asserts a right of extermination, she has ever holdena 
principle which may be applied to it. This right of exter- 
mination, and these ordinances, have, indeed, been disc'a:med 
by, perhaps, a considerable portion of persons ettacl.ed to 
the Romish Church; but this proves nothing. Rather we 
agree with the 1:espectable writer of this work, 


** It is worse than nothing to say that they are of Sorce only where 
they are received. The safety of Protestants requires that they should 
not be recetved at all, under any pretext, or in any case. Until this 
is sO the Protestant must ever be insecure, where there is the power 
to put them in force,” —P. 46, 


Again,---"" In the various contests for power, which this 
See has, from the time that Christianity became the established 
religion of the Roman State, maintained, its conduct is marked 
by a persevering and inflexible t adherence to its purposes. 





* Revelations, Chap. xvii. v. 8. © - 


t A remarkable instance of this inflexibility is noticed by Mr, 
Villiers, in bis excellent Essay on the Etlects of the Reformation, 
The Romish See never sae the King of Prussia, formally, 
as a King.—See the Note, p.133, The whole passage is 2 go sod 

on the subject, 
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Urged on by the insatiable lust of power, its first object was 
universal spiritual supremacy, and this naturally induced the 
extension of the wish toa political supremacy as untverssl.’?-.. 
P.47. And so, it might be added, will it be again, if ever 
their claims for further privileges and power should be weakly 
listened to. We mean, of course, should they be lisened to, 
while those Papal claims ef supremacy, so objectionable to 
to Protestants still continue unresounced, and so long as a 
geservation is established by the Council of Trent, of al! 
extreme cases to the See of Rome. This condition is in 
character with the candid spirit of the work before us, wherein 
all that can, at present, be conceded, on this important ques. 
tion, is conditionally conceded, in the following passage: 


“© What assurance, then, is there for the Protestants from any, 
or the whole, of the assertions of the Gallican Chureh, being maine 
tained by Roman Catholics here, that, if circumstances should give 
Rome the occasion, some one of her orders of discipline would not 
be issued and obeyed, when,‘after the declaration of the’ Freach 
clergy, the French Protestants were so soon subjected to all that 
followed the revocatidn of the Ediet of Nantes? ‘Vo say they would 
not be exterminated is little indeed. -How much might there not 
be inflicted by orders of discipline, without actual extermination ? 
Yet, even in this assurance, there is much weight, and J do not 
Wish to lessen it. Very far otherwise, as a high respect is certainly 
due to all those who have, in their own persons, renounced the idea 
of the extermination of Protestants.— Valeat quantum valere potest. 
For though it has beea necessary to shew, that the restrictions upon 
the Roman Catholics, hitherto have had just and reasonable causes ; 
it is no part of my wish they should be continue, if the causes 
cease,”"——P, 52, 


We find next very ably considered the arguments, as to the 
antiquity of the Romish religion; and its peculiar errors are 
clearly shewnto have been derived from Paganism, and so to 
have an antiquity higher even than is contended for. On this 
occasion, the author justly observes, 


‘‘ If religion were respectable in proportion to its antiquity, 
the Jewish system would have an older claim than the Christian, 
and the Pagan than either; or, in this country, that of the Druids; 
or, of Odin, the religions of our British and Saxon forefathers, 
as prior to Christianity. Or if we are to conceive that a religion, 
because it was that of our forefathers, should be retained and 
reapected, a man of scrupulous conscience may find it hard to 
‘decide, upon this principle, whether he should be a Christian or a 

Pagan. is it also merit not '> go out of achurch? This might 
also incline him more decisive!) to adhere to the religion of his elder 
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forefathers, because the latter went out of their church, when they 
became converts to Christianity, and he might become a Pagan.”— 
P. 60. 


The following sentiments of Arnobius are not less applicable 
on this occasion : 


When you object against us, that we forsake the religion of our 
fathers, you ought to consider not the fact, but the cause of the 
fact—that which authorizes us to adhere to a re/szion is not the Date, 
but the Deity. The point to be inquired into is, not when it began, 
but what tt was that began.” * 


Mr, Roberts proceeds further to establish his position, and 
particularly to prove, thatthe doctrine of infallibility, the for- 
bidding of the general perusal of the sacred books, and the 
in'erference of priests in testamentary matters, were all of 
Pagan origin; and that, in the great and sudden change intro- 
duced by Constantine, the Heathen customs and prejudices 
were transferred to the Christian system.---P.78. This is an 
important part of the work, and 1s discussed with much 
ability. Itisshewn, that many of the erroneous practices of the 
Church of Rome did not prevail in the first three centuries 
of the Church, but were introduced, in compliance with 
Pagan prejudices, when Heathen principles broke into the 
church hike a torrent, and Heathen customs polluted its sim- 
plicty and purity. lere we find the following candid 
remark : 


*« Tt is not necessary, nor would it be just, to consider all this 
as intentional error, or error against knowlecge. fn many cases it 
was, no doubt, the error of prejudice and ignorance; but the sadden 
and extravagant change which took place on Constantine's embracing 
Christianity, and the violeut ones that followed it, from simplicity 
to luxury, and from religion to superstition, cannot be remembered 
without regret, or considered without blame.”’—P. Sy. 


In refutation of the idea of national antiquity, being tn 
favour of the doctrines of the modern church of Rome, t 
is insisted, that these doctrines are not the same with those 
of the ancient Saxc-: Church; nor with those of the ancient 
Britons, nor with those of the ancient Irish. This is abun- 
dantly proved from history ; and, previously, it is properly 
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* Ttaque cum nobis intenditis aversionem a Religione, priorum, 
Causam convenit ut inspiciatis, non factum.— Religionis autem 
Auctoritas non est tempore estimandum sed numiné; nec colere 
qud die, sed guid oportet intueri—Arnobius adv, Gentes, lib. 2. 
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observed, “* shat were the Roman Catholic religion now she 
same, in every essential point, with that professed by those 
ancestors, still the only question wou!d remain which ts of any 
real importance ; and that is, were those ancestors right, or 
were they wrong, in the religion they professed ? Did they, 
or did they not, admit doctrines inconsistent withthe Scrip- 
tures ?”'==P. gr. 

As the author takes a survey of every argument that can be 
urged in favoilr of the Romish religion, he does not omit to 
consider its asserted adaptability to any and every, form of 
government. Now that religion alone will appear to be worthy 
of universal acceptance, that is careful to adapt itself only to 
a government founded on principles agreeable to the Word 
of God, Christianity, to speak of it generally as a religion, 
is, indeed, so far from adapting itself to forms of government, 
that it requires, without interfering with the particular 
form, that the spirit of every form should be adapted to 7?. 
We hope, therefore, with the author, that the adaptability or 
phancy of the Romish religion may never be a principle 
upon which it may meet with engouragement here. 

The remainder of the work is employed in pointing out that 
the restriction on Roman Catholics are induced by imperious 
necessity, and by that only. ‘This position is illustrated by a 
consideration of the dangerous doctrines of absolution and 
Papal supremacy. Guarded in al) his arguments, the author 
here very properly distinguishes between a conditional absolu- 
tion as practised by the Church of England, and the judicial, 
unconditional absolution, as practised by the Church of 
Rome. Accordingly, in the Church of England, the 
most strong form of absolution, as used in the office 
for the visitation of the sick, is preceded by prayer to God 
that he would forgive the penitent, and so ratify the judgment 
of the minister; and no minister of the Church of England 
ever thinks, when he has occasion to pronounce the form, 
that he pronounces it on any other condition than that of 
repentance, and in limitation with the power committed te 
him by the Word of God. The Romish Church, on the con- 
trary, exercises this power unconditionally, in virtue of the 
priestly authority, ever to continue, as asserted, in succession. 
On this subject, as well to satisfy our readers of the dangerous 
nature of the Romish absolution, as to convince them of the 
salutary nature of absolution, as it is practised in the Church 
of England, we anxiously refer them to this part of the work, 
commencing at page 134. 

From an attentive perusal of this seasonable and very excellent 
book, we are ourselyesconiirmed in every apprehension, we have 
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unceasingly entertained, of the extreme impolicy, and abso- 
jute danger of admitting the Papists to any further privileges 
than they now enjoy. We tremble at the consequences of 
extending these privileges, knowing, from past experience, and 
assured from the restless spirit of popery, that every extension, 
short of a surrender of our Constitution, is only preparing the 
way fora further, and a futher extension. At the same time; 
we are not forgetful of the respect which is due to the Romish 
Church ; for her discipline, so far as tt admits‘of episcopacy; 
is scriptural; and we know that when, at the reformation 

her errors were renounced, no sober church denied her still te 
be a branch, though a corrupted and unsound branch, of the 
Church of Christ. Let her, then, inthese enlightened days, 
cousider seriously, and she cannot but renounce, these errors. 
‘Ehis we charitably wish may be the effect of the present ques- 
tion between us and the Papists. It will not then have been 
aguates in vaing The Romish Church will so obtain, na 
doubr, from our government, a proper portion . that cont. 
dence which is now prematurely claimed. But, let us beware 


~ 


of anticipating the period ; for we agree with this respectable 
4 ¢* ’ } it } 
writer, * that the disastrous and dreadful tenets of the Romish 


Church, as to its power of absolution, excommunication, 
and Papal supremacy, which have so often been applied to the 
annihilation of every tic held sacred among men, eae not been 
so modited by that church itself, as to admit of real confi- 
dence, ---P. 134. 

We must then, until they are so modified, still . continue 
our apprehensions 3; we must still be anxiousthat others may 
partake of our apprehensions, and we must still be faithful 
to our post, in warning all tue Protestants not to be deceived 


es 
by the specious pretences of supposed liberality, to become 
t a, of a mistaken charitv. “ Jt may not,” says Mr. 
Roberts, " become a generous person to be: suspicious ; but the 
eet which does not suspect where it ought is beter 


! 


entitled to the name of folly.’---P.162. It is p ssible that 
persons, who have not applicd their minds to all the circum- 
stances connected with the claims of the Papists, may be 
insensible of the existing grounds for suspicion; but it is not 
possible that persons, who read the able work befose us, can 
fail to have the most anxious siispictons, if they are, indesd, 
sincere in good: wishes to our excclient Constitution, in Church 
and State. We hope, therefore, that the notice we have taken 
of this publication, may be the means of procuring for it 
a more extended perusal, in full confidence that the errors of 
the Romish Church, the restless aspiring spirit of Papal claims, 
Vil. 36, No. 142, April, 1810, 2 \. 
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and their incompatibility with the existence of our establish. 
ment, want only to be made known, in order that they may 
be, as itis of most imperious necessity that they should be, 
restrained, at least where they are, and that all further 
encroachments be peremptorily resisted. 
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Poems, by Sir John Carr, 8vo. pp. 228. Matthews and Leigh. 
1809. 


In a modest preface the author claims for the picees, in this 
well-printed volume, no very exalted place in the Temple 
of the Muses. His ambition aspires no higher than to have 
them ranked as “ light and playful, Vers de Societé 3’? that is, 
we suppose, Verses for the Parlour-window, or the Vire-side. 
Where the pretensions are so humble, criticism cannot be 
severe, Besides, were we ever so disposed to exercise critical 
severity, in our examination of these poems, such frequent 
effusions of filial piety, of brotherly affection, of generous 
feeling, occur, that such disposition would be effectually 
changed before any part of its effects could be traced by the 
pen. The poetry, indeed, scarcely ever rises adove mediocrity, 
and never sinks /e/ow it but the sentiments. and the principles 
would act as a passport for much worse poetry than this. 
Though Sir John has described his production, as /ig/t and 
playful, many of them bear an opposite character; we do not 
mean, however, to say that they are /eavy, but only that they 
are serious. The following is no bad specimen of the lighte: 
pieces ; 
“ PARODY 
ON 


«© The Golden Days of Good Queen Bess.” 


** To my muse give attention, and deem it not a mystery, 
If 1 jumble up together music, poetry, and history, 

To sing of the vices of wicked Queen Bess, sii, 

Whose memory posterity with blushes shall confess, sir. 


“te Detested be the memory of wicked Queen Bess, sir, 
Whose memory posterity with blushes shall confess, sit. 


«¢ In swearing she would die a maid, she, England! did amuse y¢, 
But what she did, and what she died—I hope you will excuse me, 
A gallant Earl a miracle of passion for her fed, sir ; 

She kiss’d him, and she clos'd the scene by striking off his head, sis. 


Detested be the lechery, Xe. 











into ridiculous errors. = I: 
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‘© Oh! rude ungrateful Scotland! had thy desolated Queen, sir 
No blue eyes ever known, waar had she beauteous been, sir, 
The envy of our old rival hag she mi ight have baffled, sir; 

Nor with her guiltless blood have crimson’d o'er the scattold, sir, 


4 


Detested be the cruelty, &c. 


«* She dress‘d just like a porcupine, and din’d just like a pig, sir! 
And an over-runoning butt of sack she swallow’d at a swig, sir! 
Her brawny maids of honour ate and drank confounded hard, sir ! 


And droves of oxen daily bled within her Palace-yard, sir! 


Detested be the gluttony, &e. 


In ruling she was wonderous tyrannical and § surly 
If a patriot ouly touch'd on the Queen or Master Burleigh, 
She'd send a file of soldiers in less than half an hour, sii 
» 


; ro ’ ° 4 
Just to bid him make his speeches to the seieunis ot the ‘Low’r, sir! / 
Detested be the tyranny, &c.” | 
ae on a i Ee ee ; : , 
There 1s more of J ction im the original sone, and more of 
} . 0 } 
in the parcdy. Never, surely, was a character so little 


understood, or so strangely over-rated, as that of Queen 
Elizabeth, who had-as many vices, and as few virtues, asa 
woman could well possess; and who made her wi!! paramount 


toall law. Those demagogues, who are perpetually recurring 
r: bo eee Sy pe ’ 1-4 } call ' , > ef , > 
to first principles, would do well to study the history of het 
1Ccien, and tO analyze Er principies ot wovernment, 


The language of metaphor is always dangerous; for ifea 
poet be not complete master of his subject, he is liable to fall 
In his °° Lines to an Auricula,” Sir 

Johu makes the florist view the flewer with delight, whem it is 

 gemm'd by the soft and vernal show’r ;”---now it unfortunately 

happens, that the florist takes special care never to expose his 
auriculas,when in flower, to the rain; because the softest shower 

. spat ig would destroy their beauty’, and, of course, mar his 

delight, ‘by depriving him, in a minute, ef the fruits of a 

vear’s attention. But, perhaps, the poet wail turn botanist, 

and cite the primula auricula and hieracium auricula, moun- 

tain plants which he has designed to celcbrate, alt hough surely 
not the most proper for vers de socicié, The ** Lines to Miss | 
L.D.” are to us unintelligible. 

Many of the pieces, inserted in this volume, have appeayed 
scfore in the various tours of the author. 
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A Discourse, preached in the Episcopal C! capel, Cowgate, Edina 
burgh, February 9, 1809, being the day appointed by His 
Majesty for a Coad Fast. By Archibald Alison, L. L. b. 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of that 
Chapel. Second Edition. Pp. 23. 8vo. 1s. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh; and Constable, Hunter, Park, and Hunter, 
London. 


As this excellent discourse had escaped our notice on its first 
publication, we take this opportunity of doing justice to it, on 
the appearance of a second edition. Mr. Alison has long been 
admired by one of the genteclest auditories in the kingdom, 
as an eloquent and impressive preacher. He is well known, 
too, in the republic of letters, as the learned and ingenious 
author of Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, a work 
which, it is hoped, he will meet with encouragement to 
complete. ‘Che only specimens of his pulpit eloquence, we 
believe, which he has yet been persuaded to publish, are, that 
now before us, and an elegant-and pathetic tribute to the 
memory of his much-lamented friend, the late excellent and 
public-spirited Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, Baronet ;— 
a tribute not less cred&able to the head and heart of the 
preacher, than worthy of the venerable character who is the 
object of it. 

The passage which Mr. Alison selects, as a fit subject of 
meditation, in the discourse before us, on a day of national fast- 
ing. and humiliation,when, in the midst of public danger and cala- 
mity the command of our sovereign assembles his people before 
the throne of God, and unites their voices in supplication for 
the assistance of Heaven, is, St. Matthew, Xvi. 3,— ** Can ye 
not discern the signs of the times ?” 


*“« The oceasion on which these memorable words were spoken, 
wag the following :— 

“¢ The Pharisees also, with the Sadducees, came, and tempting, desired 
him, that he would shew them a sign from Heaven. He answered and 
“* said unto them, when it is evening, ye say it will be fair weather ; 
for the sky is red; and inthe morning, it will be foul weather to- 
** day; for the sky is red and lowering. QO ye hypocrites! ye 
** can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs 
« of the times?” 


In these words,” Mr. A. observes, ‘* there are two things 
remarkable :—The first is the assertion, that there are signs of the 
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times: That, as in the natural world, there are signs established 
by the beneficence of Heaven, from the observation of which the 
business of life may be carried on; so, in the moral world, in 
the conduct of individuals and of nations, there are also signs, 
established by the same beneficence, from which the thoughtful 
mind may foretel the consequences that must follow, and, from the 
observation of which, it may regulate its future conduct. It is upon 
this foresight, upon this interpretation of the signs that individuals 
or nations exhibit, t that the wise and the virtuous of every age cam act; 
by which they are enabled to profit by the experience of others ; by 
which they are taught what tO avoid, and what to pursue § and by 
which they are perpett ually rgninded, that there is, in nature, a 
greater administration than that of men, to which they ought to be 
subject, and that their loftiest [highest] wisdom consists in obeying 
the sins Which that administration conveys. 

«2. ‘The words of the text seem to convey another mean- 
ing; a meaning " reproach ; of reproach to the people of 
that, and of every succeeding, generation, for aheir inattention to 
the indications of iecanae. It was not that the Pharisees and the 

Sadducees of that unhappy age vere incapalle of discerning the signs 
which the times afforded them; it was that they wou “not arecgens 
them. ‘They were the parties of that devoted country ; they we 
rivals in power, in inf ae nce, in consequence, and, while Heaven 
threatened, and prophecy foretol: 1, and Ro: ne, il consequence, was 


inarms, they ‘iaael their eyes to all the signs of Heaven and of 


Earth ; and, under the hypocrisy of religion, were ardent only for the 
Jow and momentary ends of vulgar ambition.” 


It is here to be remarked, that the sexs to which our 
Saviour alludes, are his miracles, and the other tokens corres- 
pondent to the peopeate descriptions of the Messiah, which 
attended his appearance. ‘Those, the Jews, ought to have 
discerned and acknowledeed, as clearly indicating the arrival 
of the long-expected period of the redemption of Israel, and 
establishing the truth of his pretensions. Jiowever eloquent, 
therefore, and pious, and patriotic, this discourse may be, 
(and it undoubtedly is so, in a very high degree,) the preacher’s 
application of the text is forced and Sate See e. ‘Those 
memorable words of our Saviour cannot fai rly be construed 
into an ** assertion that there are signs of the times; that, 
as in the natural world, there are signs established by the 
beneficence of Heaveh, from the observation of which the 
business of life may be carried on; so, in the moral world, in 
the conduct of individuals and of nations, there are also signs 
established by the same beneficence, from which the thoughtful 

mund may foretel the conse: juences that must follow, ant, from 
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the observation of which, it may regulate its future conduct.” 
*“* From the distractions and the miseries of the world,’ says 
Mr. A. again, p.9, “ Religion calls us into the Temple of 
God; and the voice of our Saviour there meets us to say, that, 
amid all the desolations around us, there are signs of the care 
and the providence of Heaven, and that they are exhibited for 
our instruction.” There may be so; and disconsolate would be 
the condition of afflicted hui nga were there not; but no 
such inference arises from the passage in question. Again, 
p- 16, he says, * It is upon this awful and Proph 1etic spectacle, 
that you, my brethren, and the people of this country, now 
look. Years have been passiny, an ‘din ever y one of them, you 
have seen the samme signs acco: ore he ae —W hat impression it is 
to make upon your minds, I presume not to say ; I will repeat 
only the awful words of the Saviour of the world, that these are 
the signs of the providence of Hleaven: and that they are given 
that ye nay illoehh them.” But $0 I: wudably is his view in leading 
the minds of his hearers into this train of thought, and so 
powerful his appeal to their piety and patriotism, “that we are 
not disposed to criticise, with severity, what may be considered 
as a venial inadvertence, or, perhaps, an Ingenious attempt, by 
this accommodation of the text to theoccasion, to command 
attention by novelty and originality. 


‘ If ever there was a period,” says Mr. A. p.9, “ when the 
Si uns of the limes were solemn and pcrtentous to mankind in geners, 
and to the inhabitants of this coun try in particular, it is doubtless the 
present. We are spectators of the greatest and most awful events upon 
which the eye of manhas ever gazed. We have been witnessing 
for years the progress of that mighty stream of conquest and of 
desolation which bas been spreacing over the fairest portions of the 
civilized world. Year after year, we have seen it rolling forward its 
sanguinary tide, unchecked, and unexhausted ; and burying, in it 
progressive wave, the riches of nature, the Jandmarks of nations, 
and all the most venerable institutions of human oat ‘y. In the last 
season we have seen it pause indeed ;—but pause only for a moment ; 
and while our hearts were throbbing with the bial: that a barrier was 
at Jast opposed to its tury, we have been doomed to see it return with 
accumulated force ; and soon (I fear) in spite of all the profusion of 
British generosity, in spite of all the encrezy of British valour, and of 
the sacrifice of the noblest blood which British heroism can shed, to 
see it overwhelm that counirv, which we have in vain endeavoured 
to protect, in the general desolation. Amid the wreck of the nations 
of Europe, t/is country stands now, insulated, and alone. But we 
see the torrent gat hering around us;—and it is fit that, on such 
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solemnities as this, we should raise our eyes to Heaven, and implore 
the direction and the assistance of him who alone can say, Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no Surther ; and who yet may make us the 
instruments of his power, in stilling the noise of the waves, and the 
madness of the people. 

‘«« Tt were tobe ignorant orinattentive to the signs which the times pre- 
sent to us, to say, that they were the consequences of military prowess, 
and military numbers a/one. ‘The world, in its history, has seen many 
conquerors; but ithas seen [many of ] them, too, checked in theircareer, 
and driven back into the region which nursed ‘them. There is nota 
nation almost upon earth, which has not (at least in the annals of 
their earlier history) its tale to tell, of national prowess and indepen- 
dence ; which has not to number the hosts ee were brought in array 
against them ; and which does not point with exultation, to that 
illustrious page of its history, which shina the narrative of their 
defeat and disgrace. ‘There is, in truth, so deep and so active a 
LOVE OF couNTRY in the bosom of mankind; there are so many cords 
of affection by which it is wound around the heart of man ;- there is 
so much energy in freedom, so much elevation in public virtue, atd, 
even at the last, so much fortitude in despair, that we may take for 
granted, whenever nations fall prostrate before the sword of an 
invader, that the origin of their fall is not so much in external vio- 
lence, as in internal decay ; and that there must have been some 
previous and overpowering causes in the nature of government 
itself, which alone could reconcile the hearts of mento the wretch- 
edness of ignominy and submission. 

“* What have been the civil or political causes which have led to 
general ruin in which we see all the nations of Europe involved ; 
what were the seeds which have been sown, which have now sprung 
up into legions of armed men, it is the business of the historian and 
the philosopher to investigate. It is the duty of this place, my 
brethren, it is the duty of a// of us in days like the present, to direct 
our attention toa greater inquiry. It is our duty to look to the moral 
causes which have been operating ; to discern the national sins, 
which are now visited by so much national suffering ; and, when we 
see the mighty tragedy concluded, to learn the moral, which it is 
destined to convey to us, and to every future people. 

‘ In such an inquiry, I fear, we shall be at no loss in discerning 
the signs of the evils that have arrived; nor is there anyone of us, 
perhaps, 0 regardless of the times in which we have lived, as not 
to have felt some prophetic fears of whut was coming upon the 
earth :— 


We shall discern them, in the first place, in the corruptions 
of religion; in the sins of that proud, but servile hierarchy, which 
poisoned, at ils source, the spring of more than mortal life ; 
which cherished superstition only that it might ensure obedience ; 
and which bound the noblest faculties of the human soul in chain:, 
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that i¢ might make them the instraments of its own temporal and 
impious power, 

** We shall discern them, in the second place, in the sins of 
slatesmen ; in those maxims of political conduct ibis anetilived 
Justice to expedience 5 which gave to cunning and deceit the names 
of wisdom and of policy ; and which never hesitated to waste the 
blood and the treasures of nations to gratify either the rivalship 
of Kings, or the ambition of their ministers. 

We shall find them, in he third place, in the tnjustice of internal 
government; in the exclusion of the great body of the people trom 
all share in the administration of their interesis, and their rights, 
their interests, and their feelings; and in the subjugation of the 
whole social system to the will of certain individuals, or certaia 
hereditary orders of men. 

“* We shall tind them, in another view, in every country, we 
contemplate, in the personal vices of the great and the powerxful ; in 
that Ifcentiousness of manuers which never fails to be the consequence 
of superiority to laws and to public opivion;—which offends the 
minds of men, at the same time that it corrapts them ; and which, 
by a fatal contagion, reaches not only into the business, but into the 
dosoms of all who are below them. 

** We shall find them, in the Jast place, i the guilt of genius 
and of talents; in that base prestiturion, by sabich they who 
were destined by Heaven, to be the instructors of mankind, have 
Jent themselves either to be the slaves of power, the panders of 
courtly vice, or the apostles of sedition ; and who, for the sake 
of a guilty celebrity, trembled not at dissolving, at one time, 
all the ties of private yirtue, and, at another, ali the obligatipns 
of socia} duty. 

** Such have been the signs of the fimes in which we have lived, 
the signs, in some degree or other, in every country of the Continent, 
of those coming calamities which we are now doomed to behold; 
and which, thou ah they were derided by the Pharisees and the Sucdducees 
ot their day, were si: oui ant, to every religious and every thoughtful 
mind, of the digsolution of the nations which presented them. ‘hey 
signified, that whenever vice, and injustice,.and oppression reign, 
the period of society bas arrived :—They signified, that the means 
by which Heaven visits the sins of those who govern mankind, is, by 
alienating the hearts of the governed ;—aund that, whatever may be 
the instinctive love of country, there is a limit of duty, beyond which 
the heart of the cilizen is cold, and ht is hand ts feelle : ; ‘Lhey signitied 
that, when once the vital principle of society is gone, its natural 
termination is approaching ; and that, alihough it may retain the 
form and semblance of strength, it is yet destined to dissolve at the 
mrst touch of the steel of the invader,” 


i 


To these signs of the times Mr. A. might have added, as more 
particularly claiming our attention, that of the disscluteness of 
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o ‘a 7° . . 
the public mora!s, and a general contempt of religious restraint; 
' 


(for is it not among the higher clas: es afone that we are to look 


; J \] . > 
for the moral causes of the dissolution of nations:)—the licen- 
tiousness, luxury, dissipation, and ettemin: icy the venality 


and corruption; the avarice and profusion, of a ranks and 
degrees amoung us; the barefaced ridicule of all virtue anc 
decency, and the scandalous neglect of the duty of public 
worship ;—in short, the prevailing libertinism, im principle 
and in prac cuice; the neverefailing indication of the dectine and 
fall of mations ;—the certain presag rc of subjug ation and slavery, 
the threatened inflictions of eternal justice. ‘Lhe mora/, there- 


P ? . c oS ’ nae 
fore, of the heart-rending tragedy, of which we have long 
been distant, though not uninicrestcd, spectators, claims the 


serious attention of aif classes, at the present awiul crisis. 
Alarme »d by these portentous signs of the tines, the accomplishes 
4 . 
ment of which we daily witness, 


** Vice ia his high career would stand appall'd, 
And heedless rambling Impulse learn to think,” 


But the portrait of the religious and moral character of ¢his 
country, p. 1%, though sketched with a master’s hand, our own 
observation convinces us, is a flattering likeness 3 or, rather, 
adescription of what it ought to be, not of what itis. ‘The 
traics of patriotism and independence, however, are more 
just ;—and, while these remain, let us still cherish the hope of 
a complete renovation of national character. 


Were it the inh ibitants of any other country whom it was now 
my duty to address,” says this patriofic, but too partial preacher ; 
“ [know not that | could add to these words anv accents of political 
comfort.—But, in THis country, Tthank God, that Lean, andthat I 
ought to add words not only of comfort, but of animation. I dare 
hot say, indeed, that we partake not in the infirmity, or in the guilt 
of human nature. I dare not say, that there is no where injustice 
in our rule, nor [or] oppression in our government. [ dare not say, 
that im look ing at the annals of Our day , the eye ot science will find 
every thing wise, or the eye of piety find every thing virtuous. But 


1c 
} 
i 


r he) 
in the great et gigantic sins of other nations, I do trust, I may say 
that we have lit » participation. TI trast, that there 7s among usa 


living spirit of RELIGION, Of PATRIOTISM, and of PRIVATE VIRTUE 
J trust, that the peculiar blessings with which Providence has visite: 


’ 
; 


us; that that REFORMATION Which purified our religion, and that 


. 
} 
‘ 


ERVOLUTION Which fixed our constitution, have given to the people of 
land a corresponding CHARACTER Of religious principle, and of 


civilenergy, which neither prosperity can corrupt, nor a lversily can 


© P| ore 
subdue > 


) 
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Alas! though adversity may not subdue, but rather invigorate 
virtue, according tothe proverb, Virescit vulnere virtus ; it is 
seldom proof against the seductive influence of prosperity.— 
Adversity, thou © stern rugged nurse” of virtue ! 


“ Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing folly’ s idle brood, 

With Janghter, noise, and thoughtiess joy 

And leave us leisure to be good, 

Light they se and with them go 

The suminer friend, the flatt’ring foe, 

By vain prosperity receiv'd ; 

Yo her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd.” 


* IT trust,” continues he, “ that the breath of freedom, which 
the lowest among us inhales with his birth, while it has poured 
prosperity through every vein and artery of oy state, has poured 
along with it the spirit of loyalty, the vigour Of patriotism, and 
the energy of independence. Amid the waves of the ocean, I trust, 
we shall still present to mankind the beacon which may enlighten 
and direct them; and that, among. the millions of our population, 
there 3s not one heart so base, or one arm so coward, [cowardly] 
as to shrink from sacrificing life itself, in defence of the majestic 
fabric of our laws, and the grey hairs of our anointed sovereign,’ 


After paying our tribute of applause to so much excellence, 
it might be deemed hypercritical to remark the extravagance of 
the idea of the ascending spirit, of Sin Joun Moore Letting fall 
the mantle of its glory, to cover the land which gave him birth. 
A pr eacher, who, 1 ke Mr. Alison, possesses a lively and 
poctical imagination, might be permitted, in the sublimity ot 
his conceptions, to paint his ascending hero letting fall his mantle, 
with a double portion of his spirit, on his gallant successor in the 
command of the British army on that well-fought but fatal day; 
but it would be but a scanty covering for the land which gave him birth. 
We were the more surprised to meet with any thing like this 
in a production of this distinguished preacher, as his com- 
ennui is remarkable for its purity and classical elegance, and 

s mo man is more capable of distinguishing between the true 

and the false sublime. 
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Tre Werks fil f er P ope, Esq. a "erse and Prose, contammea 
ing the princi} thal notes of Drs. War te irion and IVarton: illuse 


trations, and crii Ne al and explanatory remarks, by Fobnson, 
Wakefield, A. Chalmers, F. 8S. A. and cthers. Toa which ave 
added, now first published, some original letters, with addi- 
tional ebservatians, and memoirs of the life of the gsr By 

e Reverend \W. L. Bowles, A. M. Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, &c. Inten 8vo. volumes. Nichols, Rivington, Asp erne, 


ee. < 


Ir might be conceived, that, so soon after Dr. Warton’s 


te 1) e 


Pope,’ a new edition would scarcely nee ‘s§ attractions, to 
! 


engage the public attention. But there are charms in nove Ity : 
and Mr. Bowles, the Editor, 1s an honoure “d name. We are 


! E } 


inced, indeed, from the general diffusion of literature, and 
and, of course, the multiplication of the readers of Pope, 
and all other authors of established fame, that, at no dis. 
tant period in edition superadded to this of Mr. Bowles, 
Gif executed with a tolerable decree of s! 1) would more than 
answer the expenses of publication. The chief recommenda. 
tions of the edition before us, are original letters, now first 
published, Memoirs of the Life and writings of Pope, 
and notes by the Editor, and some very good engravings. 
That Mr. Bowles has thrown a new light on the character 
of Pope, cannot be demed. ‘There are some who charge him 
with ill nature in his estimate of Pope’s morality, and others 
with an affectation of superior sagacity. But, with us, the 
only question is, whether the statements of Mr, Bowles are 
just or otherwise ? 

According to this biogr apher; the two predominant features 
in Pope's character, were literary vanity, and a sort of libertine 
love. That Dr. Johnson has noticed Pope’ ; vanity, we allow. 
But the great critic does not seem to have considered its cause, 
orus effect, on oth r parts of our poet’s character. 


“ With respect to the avidity and lust of praise, which began in 
his childhood, strengthened with his strength, and ended only with 
his life, the cause of it may be found in the indulgence, partiality, and 
vanity of his parents. 

‘‘ His weakness in infancy required the greatest indulgence: as years 
increged, the marks which he displ yed of intellectual superiorily 
were acknowledged with. the more partial regard, as his childhood 
had beer barren of promises gratifying to a parent. Hence, by 
degrees, he became a kind of Jittle Lama~in the household at Bin- 
Beld 
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“* The effect of early indulgence was experienced when he was 
sent toschool. He made scarcely any progress, he wanted the voice, 
whose gentle adulation made him first proud; he vented his impa- 
tience, though 80 youug in the way which strongly designated | 
future character, by writing his first lisping g lampoon on his schools 
muster. From this school, instead of being corrected and punished, 
he was removed, probably in consequence of materna! solicituce, gene- 

rally, m regard to the advantages of education, as ill-judging as it is 
amiable. Atthe school where be fabricated the play, from Ovilt by’s 
Homer, he seems to have contemplated his little self with compla- 
cency. Stull, however, a school was a school, and he made very slow 
progress in learning, ull he returned to his father’s house, and was lett 
without a competitor. If he bad received a more enlarged educ ation 
whether he would have been so great a poet I know not; but 1 « 
not fear to say, he would have been a more estimable member of 
society ; a more complacent, and amore happy man. He would have 
known the exact point which his abiliies reached; he would have 
execlled without vanity, and viewed this competitors for fame without 

arin. The omerer fo this was visible in bis character through Iife, 

When he publicly appeared as an author, the voice of ‘Trumbull, 
Wycherly, Garth, &c. were in unison with those of his family 
Burt it happened, at the same time, that the first step he made, as an 
author, into the world,was ianiet with a wound to his feelings, Lallude 
to Phillips's Pastorals. Ineed not repeat what bas be ci) said concerning 
the criticism in the Guardian; but Gav, who bad gated Pope's kindnes 
by the tlattering address in the beginuing of Rural Spo rts, now came 
in aid of his friend, with the ridicule, called the * Shepherd's Week.” 
‘Lhe three first letters Pope wrote to Gay, I think, will attest the 
patie of his teelings. ‘The first begins with “ Sir,” the next “ Dear 
Sir,” and the next, after the burlesque Pastorals, © Dear Mr. Gay,” 
god concludes, “ Thine, Divine Bucoliast!" Gay gained his lasting 
love, and Phillips his lasting resentment, in consequence of that 
excessive love of superiovity which be imbibed from the nursery. 
It was this paramount idea which made him also so bitter an 
enemy.’ 


For the other part of his character. 


Many facts tend to prove the peculiar susceptibility of his 
massions. Nor can we implicitly /e/ieve that the connexion between 
him and Martha Blount was ot a pature ‘* so pure and innecent,” as 
his ponegysrs Ruitthead would make us lelieve, Bat whatever there 
night be of crimiuality in the connexion, it did not take place till the 
‘* hey-day” of youth Was Over; that ts, after the death of her 
brother (1726) ; when he was thirty-eight, and she thirty-six. are 
was of the same age with Pope, being born at Paris, 1088. Martha 
three years younger, was bora af Mapie Durham 1691: consequently 
she was thirty-six when the connexion between her and Pope became 
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mpre av vowed and explicit. At ihis time ot lif there was perhapa pr 
great danger of a ‘* false step. 


* 


’ 
geet! sie became by dcvrees 
more snes rent tothe opinion of the world. At no time could she 
have rey «t Pope personally with attachment; and when other 


yiews were sagen ai we might have acquiesced ja her situation, rather 
than have been gratihed by any reciprocities of kindness or alfection. 

Me But the most extra rainary circumstance. in reevard to his con- 
nexion with female society, Was the strange mixt of wdecent, and 


tornetimes profane, levity,* which his conda “pen! languaze often 
exhibited. The cause of this particularity may be soucht perhaps 
‘ { 


in his consciousness of physical detect, whieh made him aflect 
a character uncongenial, and a language opposite to the truth. ‘Lhis 
levity, to call it by its slightest name, 1 wish to consi , though 
Nwois no pall ition, as pap ible and gross iffectattor from which he 
was in no instance free. It may seem strange that such laneuge 

could be endured, but we must consider the character of the tim, 

As fo ti ladies, they were probably \) (part ulariy Martha) 
of the attent n of SO { : sl] Te V¢ | mCcehe- 
tiousness of his expression that they n t | t «he honour 
ot his correspondence lu miany instances he appears to lave felta 
sort of libertine ! , which his pas ce ’ prompted him 
to declare: but which the cons s of bis iotirniities, and we 
) Tht to add his moral feelings, corrected and restrained,” | LOO, 
‘ Tet the reader, bowever, remember’ (says Mr. Bowles in the 
benevolence of his heart), ‘the lite of Pope, one long disease, his 
natural passions disappointed, his confined education, intrusted chiefly 


to those who were th: miseives Harrow miu led, his be The used row. 
é “ 4 
the cradle to jisten only to the vome of partial Indulgence, Let us, 


} - } 1 . ' , ‘ , f ' “yn? >| ' > Fieve 
thereto >not pAsSULY COnGdemnN wel Ww (rath compeis me to { UY 
Jet us ratoer, Withe ut presuming Ob OUP OWD Virtug s, la Heit te wupere- 


fection of our common nature, and leave the ieee to h se who 
] } | ;" ry’ ’ } vet! a . ' ad 
knoweth whereot we are ma i, Wao rememoerelia we ar but dust. 


pp. 130, 131. 
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Liegy, Mr. Bowles has been happy enough to remove, in a 
certain degree, t] 


~ Tt isin vain (says he) after the fruitiess inquiry 
and by grentig: perhaps, to attempt further elucid tion; but I 
shou in thank tou p idonabl ~notto meitspon what ] hat C my selt 
hie rd, though I cannot vouci: for us truth. The story, whien 


y ’ } “- . ‘yg? 
was told by Voliaire to Condorcet, and by Condorcet to a gen- 


> 
* Cc 3 ] 2 a, 8 ° m1 ha > merne ack +] > Ee litor’s 
* some of these indelicacies appeal to have escapea thc MGMOors 
. ? ? 
7. . on , mont than his prede@e 
notice; though he has been more careful in this pow, than Gls preae 


cessor, Warten 
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tleman of hich birth and character from whom I received ; 
is this: ‘* that her attachment was not to Pope or to any Ene Mm 
lishman of inferior degree, but to a young French Prince of 1 
blood-royal, Charles Emmanucl, Duke of Berry, whom, in 
carly youth, she had met at the court of France. In 1710, if 
we give this date to the elegy, the Duke of Berry must have 
been in his 24th year, being born 1686.” The verses certainly 
seem unintelligible, unless they allude to some connexion, to 
which her higher hopes, though nobly connected herself, could 
not aspire. What other sense can be given to these words ? 


Beyond the vulgar fi: ght of low desire ? 
Ambition first sprung from your bright abodes, 
The glorious fault of Angels and of "Gods!" . 


/ “« Why bade ye else, ye powers, her soul aspire 


She was herself of a noble family ; or there can be no mcan- 


ing in the on 
* That once had honour, virtue, ti//es, fame.” 


Under the idea here suggested, a greater propriety is given to 
the verse, which otherwise appears so tame and commonplace, 


"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be !” 
Itis said, her name was Winsbury.” pp. 31. 33. 


This much for the preliminary matter, 

In his notes on Pope’s ** discourse on Pastoral! Poetry,” [vol 
1. p. 53.) Mr. Bowles speaks of “* the variety, the wildness 
and the nature which give such a charm to Theocritus; and he 
instances the pines and broken water-falls, the Bebry cian moun- 
tains, andthe savage Amyens near the clear fount, and the rich- 
glowing summer scene, in the 7th Idy!lium.”  Perha aps h ad he 
been acquainted with Polwhele’s version of Theocritus, he 
would not have scrupled to add his opinion, in corrobation of 
the poet Mason’s, that those very passages were translated by 
Polwhele with peculiar felicity. 

The notes on the “’ Essay on Criticism,” are the most valuable 
part of the firs volume. 

The larger pieces inthe second volume (particularly “‘ Eloisa 
to Abelard”) are well illustrated by notes from Warton. 

In the third vol. Warburton stands conspicuous, as the com- 
mentator on “* the essay on man,” and on“ the moral essays.” 

_ The fourth vol. consists of the ‘ Imitations of Horace,” 

* Satires of Dr. Donne,” &c. where we seldom recognize 
our Editor, amidst a vast variety of annotation. 
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The Fifth vol. containing ““ the Dunciad,” &c. is full of 


entertaining anecdotes, 

The sixth) vol. is made up of a great deal of uninteresting 
stuff, which was not inserted in Warburton’s Edition, 

In the /ast four volumes, we are presented with Pope's miseel- 
Janeous correspondence. ‘The letete (in the tenth volume) 
to W. Fortescue Esq. published originally in Polwhele’s 
History of Devonshire, are (says the Editor) ** valuable in one 
point of view; as they prove clearer than a thousand argu. 
ments, that the letters which Pope published, were polished 
and laboured for the press.”” But, among his more elaborate, 
there are imany trifling letters: and these to Fortescue, are net 
inelegant. ‘They are always correct in the punctuation; and ia 
the turn of the periods resemble those long published, as well as 
in that half-serious, half-jesting style, which distinguishes the 
effusions of Pope's epistolary pen. sed Jon second letter to For- 
escue, what can be more easy and elegant, than this paragraph ? 

The rest of this paper should be filled with all expressions of 
esteem and friendship, if such e: 
or grace, atier the experience am 
me, you have the essentic ls ; t! 
laid 
like keeping up the scaffolding after the building is finished? 
what helped to raise it at-first, would but disgrace it at last.” x. 180. 
In the third letter, says Mr. Po * L came to ‘Cwitnam, where 
bias in my garden, amused and casy. This is a scenc, where 
one finds no disappointment. 
world---I mean the little world---of a court.” p. 190.---In the 
fourth letter---"° ] 
soul in peace. I shall die of hospitality---which is a fate 
becoming none but a patearch, or a Parliament-man in the 
country. ‘Those who think I live in a study, and make poetry 
my business, are more mistaken than if they anistook me tor a 
Prince of Topinembou, I love my particular friends as much 
asif I knew no others; and I receive alinost every body that 
comes near me asa friend. This is too much; i dissipates me, 
when I should be collected. For though I may be of some--. 
not much---value to afew, yet divided among so many, I must 
be good for nothing. Life becomes a mere pastime. When 
shall you and I sit by a treside without a bricf or a poem in our 
hands, and yet not idle, not thoughtless, but as serious and more 
$0, than any business ought to make us, except the great bus ings: ’ 
that of enjoying a reasoaable being, and “regarding its end? 


, 


The sooner this } is the case the better. God deliver vou frem 


pressions could be of anv use 
habit of many vears. Believe 
ie cercinonials, theret re, «aie 


aside. Such a practice, continned where it 1s needless, ts 


i 
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t 3s far otherwise in the ereat 


Qo 


| . ‘ } - } . . 
have not had one quiet day, to possess my 
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Jaw, me from rhym >, and give us Icisure to attend to what i? 
more important.”” p. 191. Our limits will not ya US to 
quote more. Dut sure iy these pa Sages are by no mca's con. 
temptible, 

On the whole, we are much pleased with this Edition; in 
which Mr. Bowles has discovered great judgment in the selection 
of notes from others, and not less tast¢ in the Composition of 
his own, 
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Scriptural Illustrations of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, with a praciical comment upon each Article ;— 
affectionately intended to pre maIaze Religic > Peace and Uni ity, 
By Samuel Wix, A. M. Rector of Inw soth, in the County 
of Essex, and Vicar of Saint Bartholomew the Less, Lon- 


don. 8vo. pp. 563. Rivingtons. 1SO9, 


Ir has long been lamented by members of the Church of 
Eneland, that not only dissenters from that church, but also 
many of their own brethren have > displayed a woeful ignorance 
of the foundation upon which that noble superstructure is 
erected. We believe that, if the articles of our national esta 

blisihment were rightly understood, cies who subscribe to them, 
would sce ample cause of thankfulness for their admission within 
its pale, and would ac knowledge the necessity for them to 
“ hold fast the form of sound words.” However unwelcome 
the fact may be, yet the truth most certainly is, that the 
youth of both sexes, when taught every other branch of 
useful and ornamental learning, are seldom initiated into the 
doctrines of our most holy religion. Hence it is, that they are 
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*‘ tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine,” and too oftena 
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manhood of vice is succeeded | yan Qu age of indifference. 

« 


. jwannentlig alas } samni-se POR eit : ee ¢ . 
How frequently, alas | dy mankind adopt the religion of 


heir parents, and remain, from custom only, that whic h they 
should be from conviction, resulting from study and reflection. 
The meanest trade cannot be acquired without a teacher, and 
yet how few will be at the pains of seelin ig for the ercends 
of their faith, for that knowledge which is most w orthy their 


> 


attention 
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Ketlecting, sober Christians have, indeed, great cause to 
regret, that many consider theology to be so easily acquired, 
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that they hesitate not to rush forth as teachers even before they 
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have been learners, being equally ignorant of what they 
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presume to teach, as the office, which they invade, or of the 
doctrines which they decry. 


To enable Christians to “* be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh a reason of the faith that is in them,’"* 
is the affectionate intention of Mr. Wix, in his imecrasiains 
and comments upon the articles of the Church of England ; 
a work written with so much scriptural knowledge, pastoral 
kindness, and Christian charity, that even those who are most 
hostile to our establishment, cannot but applaud the intention 
and temper of the writer. 

’ The author, in his preface, piously implores ** Heaven to 
assist his feeble endeavours, to dissipate his errors, to purify his 
spirit, and to guide his pen;” and then enters upon his work 
“with all the diffidence which the reflecting Christian will 


° . . . ’ 1 = 

perceive is proper to its ese importance.’ fie adds, 
“ it the earnest prayers of our blessed Saviour for un ity among 
h 1S di): 4 1eS 3 it the ara lent request of Saint Paul to the 


Corinthians,—* Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among youj but that ye be perfectly 
Joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment ; 
be in any way applicable to the Disciples < Chee "in this 
country, then, assuredly, we are far removed from the way of 
peace in which we shox id be found.” 

In this conclusion we perfectly agree with the author, and 
also in the oaewe expressed by him, that * the general 
tendency of the gospel is to secure an uiity of sen- 
timent ;°— we join, too, in his * Ce wish, that some 


i oii . ’ 4 i i di a ote 
thing, under he blessing of Ged, might be done to reconcile 


the ope ns of the varying sects,” and in the hope, that his 
“short, plain, and practical comment, upon the articles, shewing 
their close conform ity with scripture, may have this be neficial 
effect.” 

_ Mr. Wix properly acknowl dges, that the expositions of 
Burnett, Beve ‘ridgc, Bennett, Ellis, Rogers, W elchman y and 
of other writers upon this subject, are learned, critical, and 
excellent ; well suited, indeed, for the scholar, though, per- 
haps, not for those who have . but ais » leisure, or who have not 
received some previous instruction. It is his object, then, to 
form a book of a more practical nature, and one better suited 
for general use. 

The most excellent catechism of our Church is peculiarly 
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calculated to inform the minds of young Christions, in aff 
the essential points of their faith ; but, at a more advanced 
period, parents and preceptors will do well to put into the 
hands of their children and pupils the book now under conside- 
ration, and thereby to complete the work so properly begun. 

We cannot better convey the principle upon ‘which the 
comment is conducted, than | in the words of Mr. Wi ix, who, in 
his introduction, says, 


‘« First,—the plan proposed to be observed, in relation to 
the scriptural illustrations is, to refer, as they appear in their 
order, the several particulars of each article to proper texts of scrip- 


ture, upon which they are supposed to depend. Sueh a reference, 


faithfully executed, warrants a so that the articles may be found 
conducive to their purpose, ‘ for the avoiding the diversities ot 
opinions, and for the establishing of cansent touching true religion. 
This reference to ser iptuy e will be followed by a pract ical and familiar 
comment upon the article. 

** Secondly,—The author is most anxious to convey to the mind 
of the reader, the principle upon which the comment will be 
invariably conducted. 

« This principle simply is, that no one article of faith is intended 
to be recommended, but such as is thought to be agreeable to the spirit 
of scriptures. ‘Lhe comment will, therefore, be devoid of much 
critical matter, that would be unessential to a scriptural and practical 
comprehension of the article under consideration, and perplexing to 
the unlearned reader.” 


We cannot think it is a matter of mdifference to wha 
communion a man belongs, provided he be sincere in his 
profession. Were this the case, all religions would be equally 
good, which cannot be maintained. As Christians, we must 
look to our Lord Jesus Christ as our only true pastor and head,— 
through his holy word must we seek for the re ligion which he 
founded, and steadfastly adhere to it—We must not, we can- 
not, choose for ourselves; we are bound to obey whatever we 
find communicated by our blessed master, or whatever he has 
vouchsafed, by divine inspiration, to our chief guides, his 
Apostles.—God i is a God of order, therefore divisions cannot 
be pleasing to him.— One faith, one hope, one baptism,” 
we are taught by holy writ to seek; and, seeking, we shall 
find. 

It is far from our wish to interfere with the opinions of those 
who, having taken up the scriptures, without prejudice after 
having devoutly prayed for the assistance of God’s holy spirit 
to guide their researches, and who, in the “ things hard to be 
wnderstood,” have humbly sought the guidance of the who 
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live by the altar, and minister to such as need. Those who 
have conscientiously so done, and have then ditfered from uSy 
we devoutly hope, if not in the right way, are not far from it. 
But we cannot accord with the latitudinarian spirit of the 
times, which places every sect upon an equality with that 
Church, which, if ecclesiastical history, and the writings 
of the contemporaries with, and immediate successors of, our 
Lord’s Apostles, are to be believed, was founded by their, 
and our, great Hligh Priest in authority, doctrine, and disci- 
pline, in all essentials similar to what we obey. : 

‘Phe Liturgy of this living branch of the Apostolic Church 
approaches nearer to the inspiration of scripture, than any 
other human composition, authorizing a hope that the devout 
wr.ters of it were, in their holy work, assisted with the influ- 
ence of God’s divine spirit; and we, therefore, .trust, that 
“ where two or three are gathered together, he will grant 
their request,” supplicated in a becoming manner, in duly- 
consecrated temples, and through proper! y-ordained ministers. 
“ And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that 
is called of God, as was Aaron.”* We cannot think that 
extemporaneous effusions are equally acceptable, or available, 
with this ** form of sound words’’ which we much wish were 
held more fast. 

The ministers of this Church act by sacred commission 
from Christ, and, in regular succession, from the Apostles, 
who received a solemn and formal commission from Christ 
himself, founded upon the authority which he had received 
from his father. ‘ All power,” said our Lord, “ is given 
to me in Heaven, and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Our blessed Saviour here said to his disciples, observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” ‘The government 
of his Church, no doubt, fermed a great part of these things 
to be observed. If the Apostles have not recorded the direc- 
tionswhich accompanied the delivery of their commission, we are 
not thence warranted to conclude, that no directions were given. 
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in Says, °° i all the things which Jesus a} ly should be 
written every one, the world itse!f cou!d not contain the books 
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that the histories written by the Apostles, furnish but a very 
short abstract of our Saviour’s life and conversation.* 

These being our settled opinions, we heartily wish the 
articles of the Church of England to be known, because we 
think, that if they were thoroughly known, they would 
extort a more general acquiescence. ‘To this end. we hesi- 
tate not to recommend to the young and wavering, Mr. Wix’s 
scriptural illustrations for the purpose of lixing their principles; 
while, to the more mature and settled churchman, they will 
afford the comtort of finding, that he isin the right path, and 
of feeling gratitude to him who guideth us to all good. Lastly, 
we would recommend them, in the concluding words of our 
excellent author, who says, *fto those who are separate from the 
communion of the Church, without being conscious of any 
essential opposition of doctrine, or without knowing what 
the doctrine of the Church of England is, and there are many 
of either description, a humble “perusal of the ‘Thirty-nine 
articles, with a faithful comparison of them with Scripture, is 
affectionately recommended to them. ‘They will then, it may 
be hoped, with the impression which a diligent perus: il of the 
earnest exhortation of their blessed Saviour tor unity among 
his Disciples, cannot but have left upon their minds, see the 
necessity of attaching themselves to the communion of a Church, 
which requires nothing of any man that it should be believed 
as anarticle of faith, or he thought requisite or aneesiny to salvation, 
awhich is not read or m: ay be prov ed by holy scripture.” t They will 
see this necessity, even though in some unimportant matters 
they should ditfer from opinions, which are always temperately 
conveyed inthe articles. For, if religious peace and unity, 
among the Disciples of Christ are so desirable, as the devout 
aspirations of Christ warrant us to believe they are,{ it may, 
then, fairly be concluded, that some little sacrifices of private 
opinion should be made to the authority of a Church, which 
professes to have only scriptural truth in view, and whose 
earnest desire it is to unite all Christians, as one fold under one 
shepherd, Jesus Christ.”’ 


* Daubeny’s Guide to the Church. 
t Article VI. 
Juhn xvii. 11, 20, 21. 
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Brief Remarks upon the pullic Letter of Sir Richard Straciian, and 
the Narrative of Earl Chatham. ‘Vhe Second Edition, svo pp. 30. 
Becket and Co. Pall-Mall. 1810. 


We shall ever deprecate all attempts, by whomever made, to sow, or 


to increase, dissensions between our naval and military service. They 
are both equally entiiled to the esteem and gratitude of their country : 
and, so long as they shall continue to act in strict unison with each 
other, will they enjoy, because they well deserve, them. But, while 
we speak thus generally, upon a topic of such importance, we must 
by no means be supposed to preclude any ofhcer, in either service, who 
conceives himse!f injured by another, froay making his appeal to the 
public, althongh such appeal may have a tendency to produce the 
very effect which we ce Pree ue. [t cannot be expected that othcers 
will always sacrifice their personal teelings even to the public good ; 
Jess can it be expected that they will impose silence upon themselves 
when ¢hey can perceive no public injury is hkely to result from 
breaking if. 

The subject of these “ Remarks’ is the dispate which has, unfortu- 
nately, arisen, between the miliary and naval commanders on the late 
expedition to the Scheldt. We contess, that when we tirst read the 
two letters of Sir Richard Strachan, one to the adiniralty, the other to 
Lord Chatham, both written on the same cay, We were lost in asto- 
nishment. The thing was absolutely incomprehensible to us! 
Much as Lord Chatham has been vilitied and calunimiated, we cannot 
be surprized that ene of his friends should take an advantage of a 
circumstance of this kind. The author of the tract places it ina 
strong point of view, and draws from it some forcible conclusions. 

Bat, it would seem, that his attack is directed less against Sir 
Richard Strachan. to whose courage and talents he eives due praise, 
than against Sir Home Popham, in whose appointment to be captain 
of the fleet, the author more than insinuates was marked by some 
“rcumstanees of intricue and inystery, whic bh he does not explain. 
He makes Sit Home Popham, or his patron, speak of Sir Richard 
Strachan, as ['rincalo does of some onein the play, ‘‘ he shall be king and 
I wili be viceroy over him ;” at least, he states that Sir Home Popham 
was placed as vicerov over Sir Richard Strachan. And _ this, he tells 
mad if the fact be correctly stated, 
le says, that he writes with a 


} 


us, created, as well it might indeed, 
great dissatisfaction in the navy. 1 
remonstrance or memorial before him, ‘** signed by Sir Richard 


Keats, among other. distinguished otheers,” whieh supports him in 
his opinion, thatthe elevation of Sir H. P. however it might be 
founded on person ‘| merit, was not altogether founded upon naval 
service, or naval merit Ay ile Goes not tell Us wae, or on wma Ooccae- 
sion, this memortal was pres d; but, as wehappen privately to know, 
that Sir Riehard It tes did proiest agamst the « iInployment of this 
Othcer 04 the last expedition to Zealand, we incline to give the writer 


Creait for the accuracy oi his facts. We beg, however, to be uader- 
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stood as not offering any opinion of our own on this delicate subject ; 
we mean as to the competency of Sir Home Popham, or as to the 
propriety of employing him. It is a subject of which naval otticers 
must be the best, and indeed the only adequate, judges. But we can 
have no hésitation in declaring our opinion, first, that if Sir Home 
Popham were really placed inthe admiral ‘sship to guide and tocontroul 
him, so as, in point of fact, to be the eijicient commander, his 
appointment cannot be too strongly condemned; and, secondly, that 
it the conduct of that officer, while in the Scheldt, were such as it is 
here represented, it was well calculated to aggravate the irregularity of 
the proceeding. 

In conclusion, we think the author has very well vindicated Lord 
Chatham from the charge of having, in his narrative presented to the 
king, made a private and insidious attack on the naval commander, 
There are some allusions to av intimacy between Sir Home Popham 


. and one of the proprietors of a most respectable evening paper, which 


accounts for certain articles which appeared in that paper, and which 
were, at the time, attributed to a ditferentcause. It is certain, that Sir 
Lome is very well aware of the insportance of the press, and is much 
too sagacious to neglect any opportunity of employing it to bis own 
advantage, 


A Notice to the Evidence given in the Committee of the House of Come 
mons, during the Inquiry into the Conduct and Policy of the late 
expedition to the Rwer Scheldt. With olservations. The whole 
intended to facilitate and elucidate a just and clear view of the 
mutters in discussion, 8vo. pp. 52. 23. Gd. Becket and Co, 
18!0., 


Tr the late Parliamentary Investigation into the Policy and conduct of 
the Expedition to Helland produced the same efiect on others as it did 
upon us, its result must have been highly beneficial ; we confess, that 
we before had strong doubts, not, indeed, as to the policy of the expe- 
dition, but as to the mode of conducting it. Bat, an atientive perusal 
of all the evidence delivered before the House of Commons, parole 
and written, fully satisfied us, that all which human wisdom, foresight, 
and pradence, could, under similar circumstances, suggest, had been 
done, to promote the success of the enterprize ; and that the partial 
fuilure of it is imputable to causes, over which neither ministers nor 
commanders could have any controul. 

Notwithstanding the indeceut, not to say most interested, clamour, 
which the opposition bas endeavoured to excite, it is certain that all 
rational and independent men, who assume the privilege of thinking 
for themselves, are perfectly satisfied with the decision of the House 
of Commons; which is so far, theretore, trom being, as has beea 
falsely asserted, at variance with the sentiments of the nation, that 
we are tully persuaded, it is in perfect union with the judgment of a 
very great majority of the people. 

Teo those who have neither leisure nor inclination to read the volue 
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miinous evidence taken before the Committee of the House, thig 
punphiet, which contains a brief, but most able and satisfactory, 
abstract of it, will prove highly useful, and most acceptable. The 

writer evidently possesses considerable talents, and a sound judgment. 
He advances no facts which are not corroborated by an accurate refe- 
rence to theevidence ; and he draws no conclusions which are not fully 
warranted by the premises. Thus we can safely recommend it as having 
a strong claim on the attention of the public. 

After confuting other charges, the author, at the conclusion of the 
tract, thus notices one which was*preferred by some of the trading 
orators of the Common Hall, who are much better fitted for, and 
would be much more beneficially employed in, measuring tape, 
making shoes, and converting old silver into new, than in declaiming 
on political questions, which they are not qualified by education, by 
habit, or by talent, to understand. 

“« The city orators, who. made it their peculiar care (during the 
vacation of Parliament) to inflame and exaggerate the public disap- 
pointment, did not scruple to assert, that the extraordinary expense of 

bis expedition amounted to fifteen millions sterling. Now, by the 
several estimates presented by the respective departments to the 
House of Commons, it appears, that the whole of the extraordinary 
expenditure amounted to no more than eight hundred and odd _ thou- 

gand pounds; from which, if we are really to become the shop- 
keeping nation we are reproached with being, I can see no reason for 
not deducting three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the value of 
the stores ‘taken at Klushing and its dependencies; nor why, in a 
better sense, a political and military sense, we are to bring forward 
nothing upon the credit side of our account, for the cost and damages 
in whieh our opponent has been cast. Two ships of the line are irre- 
c werably lost tothe enemy, whose backs are broken, &c. &c, the 
materials of a new and beautiful frigate brought away, and, above all, 
thoenormous and incalculable expense inflicted upon Buonaparté (if 
‘ with the unlimited application of human labour,” he employs the 
next two years in repairing those piers and abutments of his great 
naval basi in, which our engineers have destroyed to their very foun- 
dation), might not be [be, not] unfairly assigned as a set off against 
the extraordinary expense of half a million, “which, after deducting 
the value of the stores w aE we have brought away, is the whole 
cliarge we have to pay for the service rendered to Austria, the relief 
en I security we have ‘btained for the next two years, at least, for our 
eastern coast, and our squadron of eastern ebservation.” 

We trust that sach members of that motiey assembly, yclept the 
Common-Hall, as can read, will peruse this passage, with an atten- 
tive eye, and an honest heart; and that the town-crier, or some 
other municipal officer, will be ordered to read it to the less enlight- 
@ne¢ and erudite members of that illustrious assembly of civic sages. 
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The Diplomatic Policy of Mr. Madison unveiled, in Strictures uton 
the late Correspondence letwien Mr. Smith and Mr. Jackson. By 

a Bostonian, Svo. pp. 80. 2s. Gd. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 

Ir we mistake not, this tract is written by the same sensible anthor 
to whom we were indebted for auother admirable pamphlet, enthicd, 
«© American Candour,” which was noticed, at Jetizth, in one of our 
Jate numbers. In the publication before us, he unveils Mr. Madison's 
fraudulent system of policy ; and siiews, that he, as well as Mr, 
Jefferson, have ever displayed a «narked partiality for the French; 
have constantly eudeavoured to provoke a war with Gréat Bri- 
tain ; and have patiently borne every insult and every injury which 
have been inflicted on their country by France. He di monstrates, 
with almost mathematical accuracy, the gross injustice of Mr. Smith's 
conduct in the negotiation with Mr. Jackson ; and proves, that the 
Jatter conducted himself, throughout the whole of that disagreeable 
business, with the strictest honour, moderation, and temper. Indeed, 
it is a fact too glaring to be overlooked, that the American govern- 
ment were adverse to any treaty, and, therefore, resolved to break off 
the negotiat™n as early as possible. ‘The author shews also, not only, 
that Mr. Erskine acted in direct contradiction to his iestroctions, but 
that the president must have known that he did so. The question is 
here argued with great ability, and the facts adduced in support of it 
appear to Us unanswerable. 

We have heard it whispered, but we hope it is not true, that Mr. 
Jackson is to be recalled, in adherence to some musty maxim of old 
diplomatic etiquette, because he is disagreealle to the power to whom 
he is accredited. Now, however politic it might be, to observe this 
courtesy, when the thrones of Europe were filled with legitimate 
sovereigns, and the laws of hations were universally respected, yet it 
would be not only absurd, but most impolitic and dangerous, to extend 
its application to the new state of things which the French revolution 
has introduced, In fact, the man best qualified by his talents, his 
firmness, and his integrity, to be the representative of his sovereign, 
and to support the character and the interests of his nation, ina 
foreign country, is the most likely to be disegreeal/e to the power to 
whom he is accredited. But, in our apprehension, it would be @ 
suicidal poWcy to recall him on that account. Besides, the recall of 


Mr. Jackson would give the greatest discouragement and disgust to 


* the federalists of the United States, » ho form the Antigallican party ; 


while it would gratify the democrats, who are, to a man, Anti- 
Anglican. For this reason alone such a step would be most unwise 
and improper; and, therefore, we trust it will not be adopted. 


Two Letters: The first containing some Remarks on the Meeting held 

Sth November, 1800, to celelrate the acquittal of Messrs. Hardy, 
J. H. Tooke, Thelwall, and others, in Novemler, 1794: With an 
abstract of the facts proved on those trials, and also of the confession 
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of James Watt, erecuted at Edinhure oh, for hich tre Om, In 
Octoter, 1704. Tae second ria ning al shi ri comparative sketch 
of ou? we ctical const.tution ia ancient times, and ¢/ present; with 
some observations on certain assertions made ly the n hkern reformers 
By a Ry reeholder of Cornw ail, OVO. SLL hed, pp. O7. London. 


i 4 
Hatchard. “Price ls. 


Tuts sensible letter-writer has done all which his title-page holds out 
fons, ina tanner the inost satisfactory. Instead of general decla- 
mation, or harsh invective, he has wisel, auduced hicts ; ana, 
jastead of doubrful assertion, employed sound argument. But it is 
pot his good sense and his yadgment oniy, which we have to com- 


mend: He has discovered a very considerable acquaintance with 


the Jaws of his country. Krom his tamujaritv, indeed, with the 
statutes, we shoul | concetve that he had = stu lied the law profes- 
sionally. We know not what answer many of those people, who are 
$0 Zea !0us for a retorm, wall give to his question “ Why did yeu cele. 
brate, at ur jubilee, the acquittal of Hardy, Tooke, ’an! others, 
if you approve not their political sentiments; and if you do, is it 
pOssivie, that you canexpeer the world to place any degree of cons 
fidence in you, as the tempcrate reformers of abuses? May not even 
candour _ entertain a suspicion of your motives ?” 

[tis remarkable, that one of those, who is repeatedly noticed Jin 
these lett. bas shewn, by his late misdemeanours, ‘ what spirit 
he 1s « ct “That spirit, Which our freeholder prophetically tells us, 


he and other attiliated ewenth men would tull sooy betray. The spirit 
of insubordination, not of patriotism. We earnestly recommend 
these wej]-written letters to our readers Ve understand them to be 


the prod ction of I INCHES Gregor, bsq. tne ate wortpy member 


for the county of C rowall, and they certal ly Go honour to his 
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EDUCATION. 


A New and Improved Grammar of the English Tongue, For the 
Use of Schools. In which the Genius of abr speech is especially 
utlended lo, and the aiscovertes of Ali Horne lwoke, and other 
formation of Languoge, are, for the first 


Modern writers, on the 
qibor of an Essay on the 


time, tncorporat d. By Mr. Hazlitt, hi 
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Principles of Human Action, &c. &c Lo which is added, A Neu 
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fied at seeing the remarks of Mr. Tooke incorporated with a grammar 
for School; ; something might also be taken from Beddoes. In the 
pretuce we find some very judi cious remarks on the principles main. 
tained in the Diversions of Purley, and Mr, H. has pointed out some 
of their author’s errors with considerable force. Nevertheless, we 
cannot subscribe to his definition of a verb; and we think he has 
rather succeeded in proving the defect of, Dr. Lowth’s, than in pro. 
ducing a perfect one of his own, He also objects, somewhat captiously, 
to Mor: ray'’s application of the relative who, to rational beings only, 
and the examples which he adduces, as the courtiers wo, ihe cilizens 
wi, prove the propriety of Murray's position. Mir. Hazlitt, how. 
ever, has cleared off much of the lumber which = structed the pro. 
gress of English grammatical knowledge, and we hope he will per. 
severe, ‘There are, indeed, some observations — to — teLises, 
which seem less philosophical and more defective than any of the 
author's other remarks, and be takes many expres 

with regard to time, which, if minutely aualy ze d, ‘wad not be ftouid 
so. Still his grammar will be a very cesirable presen to schools 
masters, and persous who amuse themselves occasionally with plilos 
logical inquiries. 


Mis AS sVRuOHUVMOous 


Arithmetic Mi ade Easy ; consisting of alive Nine Hundred FEramples 
in the Fundamental Rules, the ule of Three and Practice, a verteiy 
of Mesce!laneous Questions, and Bills of Parcels. The whole udupted 
to the CAPaCLLIeSs of Children; and designed as an introduction te 
larger treatises on Arithmetic. To which is sutjoined an Appendix, 
containing Tatles of Weiehts and NMeasures. By Jobn ‘Thoms ne. 
The Second Edition, consideral ly enturged and wn p roved, P[ p. 70 
ISmo. Js. Od. Napfan, Manchester ; Lon gman and Co, Pid ay 
Tso. 


A Key to Thomson's ctrithmetic made Easy, containing Answers to 
the Examples, FExercises, Questions, and Biils of Parcels, in tiat 
work, To which are added Arithmetical Exvaminations. By John 
‘Thomson. Pp.28, 18mo. Od. The Booksellers, Manchester : 
Longman and Co. Loudon. 1809, 


Mr. T. is verv unfortunate in his attenypt either to adapt a title to 
his work, or his work to the title. It ts not an easy or simple 
** Jntroduction to larger treatises on Arithmetic,” but rather an 
Epitome of Arithmetic thrown into a business torm, and_ better 
adapted to the use of unlearned persons in business, who have prac- 
tical knowledge, than ‘ to the capacities of children.” We do net 
recollect having | seen the first edition of this work, and cannot say 
how far it is ‘enlarged and improved ;” but we observe several 
errors not noticed in the list of Errata, inserted in the Key.” 
In the Appendix, cofitaining ‘‘ Tables of Weights and Measures,” 
we observe, that the author confounds square and land measure, as he 
states “* 30} yards” square, to be ‘* a pole or perch; 40 poles, 
a rocd,’ 
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A Theoretical and jit a peas ay of the French Yerts. By Mr. 
Hebert, Professor of Languages and Geography. Second Edition, 
gevised and improved, Holio, Dulau aud Co, and the Author, 
Ranelagh-Place, Pamiico. 1810. 


So far as a tabular view of the structure and inflections of French 
verbs can be useful, Mr. Hebert’s table, which is very neatly divided 
by seven different coiou;rs, merits approl avion, It will, Pare. ed, be 
found extremely convenient to persons who have partly iorgotten, 
and partly never perfecty compre bende ed, the inflections and devi- 
ations of the Freuch Irreguiar ve rbs. Phe ‘ot the px rsona! tere 
minations will also tend to fix them more peed: oes in the mind, 
and the whole view cannot fail to find a permanent and convenient 
place in the memory, The author's rules for the formation of the 
feos appear satistactory ; he might have added, that the future tense 
is formed of the present indicative ot avoir, added to the infinitive, 
as purl. real may be translated— , have to speak, or I shall speak, 
We would also recommend Mr. H. to add, as lis sheet is suthcn ntly 
large, a complete os of all the eamaee inregular verbs, whi - 
ofien embartass beg! hers. At the same time such verbs as pa“ 


promouv ir, querir, — might be included. 
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The Substance of a Speech delivered ty Joseph Morryet, Esq. 
in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the Twenticta of Letruary, 
1810, upon Mr. Manning's Motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, to consider of the Act of the V’lth of Gi ore the First ; 
and of our present means of effecting Marine Insurances. Second 
Lidivion, Published by the Special Committee at Lloyd's.  $vo. 
pp. 40. J. M. Richardson. 1810. 


Tuere is no general principle more true in itself, more extensive 
in its application, oF admitting of few er exceptions, than this.—that 
all monopolies are upjust to individu: ls, and injurious to the public. 
In order, therefore, to sustain an application to parliam ent, or to the 
Crown, for a monopoly of any kind, it must be clearly demonstrated, 
that it is ei:her urgently necessary or evidently usetul, without which, 
as Lord Coke observes, and as common sense informs us, monopolies 
Ouzht never to be granted. We have long beeu of opinion, that the 
mouopoly ¢€ snjoyed by the East India Company has been productive 
of great injury to the country ; and we hope that the government 
and the legislature will reflect very seriously before tie one proposes, 
and the other grants, a renewal of the charter. 

Vir. Marryat applies the general principle, with great ability and 
success, to the particular subject before bim ; and by a train of strong 
and well-concerted arguments, supported by a number of powerful 
facts, he fully proves, to our periect satisfaciion, at least, that there 
hot only exists not the smallest necessity tor the proposed Marine 
Insurance Company, but that if it were to be estublished it woald be 
productive of private injustice and of public inju 
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Our readers will, probably be as much astonished as we were 


ourselves, on learning from a statement in this masterly speech, 
that property, to the enormous amount of nearly Two Hunprep 
Mittrons, is annually insured in London; and that no less than 
Jour hundred fhovsene pounds are paid every year for stamps for 
policies. This consideration, alone, would be a sufficient reason 
for pausing, at least, before legislative interposition---justifia. 
ble only on the proved existence of a paramount necessity---should be 
suffered to divert the current of marine insurance. ‘The very prin- 
ciple of British law, and the very genins of the people, are hostile 
to monopoly of every kind ;---but, is it not passin» strange, that, on 
the present occasion, the firmest advocates for the monopoly in ques- 
tion, are the very men who are loudest in their declamations for the 
rights of the people ? and, certainly their right to a fair competition 
in all matters which affect the general good, is a right in the preserva. 
tion of which they have a more immediate interest, than in many of 
those imaginary rights which supply these gentlemen with the basis 
of so many prety declamations. J¥e should be disposed, indeed, to 
view any plan, affecting the commerce or policy of this country, 
coming from such a quarter, with peculiar jealousy ; because we 
know that some of these persons have an interest, not merely dif- 
ferent from, but directly repugnant to, the interests of Great 
Britain; that, in fact, they have the Emperor Napoleone on “ 
Delttor side of their books, to no inconsiderable amount ; and th 
they have gained more by advancing loans to him, than ever he 
gained by advat icing Money to the British Public. Such men, we say, 
should be watched most closely ; and, indeed, we have no hesitation 
in stating our decided opinion, that such transactions as those to which 
we allude, form a strong morad disquatification for a seat in the British 
Parliament. 

We have given no extracts from Mr. Marryat’s speech, because 
the arguments are so close and well-connected, that they would be 
injured by separation. We recommend it, most strongly, to all our 
commercial and political readers, as containing much useful informas 
tion on a subject of no small importance. 


A Letter to the Right Honouralle Spencer Perceval, &c. €&c. €e. 
in consequence of the notice given ly him, in the House of Commons, 


} 


in the year 1800, that he would’ submit to the re-considerati of 


that House a lill for the preve nition and saponin of a dultery. 
The third edition; with anew preface. 8vo. pp. 57. 2s.6d. J.J. 
Stockdale. 1810. 


1) 
4 


Tuts letter was reviewed by us, on its first appearance, in 1601 ; and 
we have, therefore, only to announce the publication of this new 
edition. The preface, now added, contains many sensible and jude 
cious remarks on the dissipated manners of the age, and the baleful 
effects which they produce. In his picture of a woman, performing 
all the duties of domestic life, we could lMegime that the author had 
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taken his subject from real life. If he be a married man, and bis 
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ewn wife sate for the picture, he is well qualified, indeed, by expe- 
rience, to expatiate on the merits of domestic enga rements, and on 
the blessed etfects of a conscientious discharge of domestic duties. 
He seems to have been compelled to a republication of his letters, by 
some very profligate cases of adultery, which have lately shocked the 
ears of the publicin our courts of law; and which render the subject’ 
of it most important. It is too much, perhaps, to expect, that the 
rime minister of this country, however well-disposed he may be to 
the task, (and no one, we are persuaded, is more so than Mr, Per- 
ceval, because a more moral, religious, and conscientious man, we 
believe, does not exist) should undertake the introduction ef such a 
bill as that in question ; but, surely, there are members who have 
more leisure, both able and willing, to bring the matter once more 
before parliament, 


The New School ; being an Attempt to Hlustrate its principl Ss, detail, 
and adi antages, By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. Zhe L/ard Edition, 
Svo. pp. 112. 2s.6d. 1810, 


Tae publication before us forms a very apt supplement to Dr. Bell's 
more ample account of his own excellent institution. We must 
express our marked opinion, however, that the chapter containing 
what Sir Lhomias is pleased to call improvements on Dr. Bell's System, 
had much better been omitted. ‘The compliments to Lancaster 
are fulsome and unmerited; they are, indeed, like the effusions of 
philanthropy run mad; we cannot bear that smooth, oily-tongued 
flattery which bedaubs every one with praise ; it looks as if a man 
were praise-h unting, iastead of praise- bestowing. We know, indeed, 
that we are bound to render honour to whom honour is due; but 
the very obligation implies a prohibition to render it where it is not 
due; so that honour unduly paid, is as censurable as honour unduly 
withholden. As to Lancaster's improved mode of teaching arith- 
netic, it is, in our minds, caleulated only to confuse boys; and 
if they learn any thing by it, it must be forgotten as soon as learned, 
‘here are certain points of education to be ouly acquired by a slow 
and regular process, which is necessary, also, to impress them pro- 
perly on the minds of the pupils. Lancaster's merit is thatof a 
journeyman, who executes well the mechanical parts of a work, 
the plan and principle of which he has received trom his master. 

Our readers we}l remember, that, in our first notice of Lancaster's 
System, in our review of Mrs. Trimmer’s excellent remarks upon it, 
we stated our greatest objcetion to it to be, the total absence 


of religious instruction. ‘This was not stated loosely, but on a 
personal examination of one of the members at the school in St. 
George's Fields. Sir Thomas Bernard now tells us, that ‘ his teachers 


ate either of our Church, or of different Protestant Sects ; nearly 
the scholars and their 


in proportion to the religious persuasion of 
parents.” Whatever policy may lately have induced Lancaster to do, 
when we visited his school, there was pot one Protestant teacher in ifs 
they were all but one Quakers; and, as these are scarcely excluded 
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at present, Lancaster himself being of that persndsion, we sifouk 
be glad to learn of Sir Thomas, to which of the * Pretestant Sects” 
they belong. Besides, after all this vain attempt to throw a gandy 
dress over the deformity of this system, what a motley figure does 
it exhibit! And where, in sober sadness, let us ask shina philan. 
thropic Baronet, where is the advantage resulting from this mixture 
of sectaries? And would it not be infimitely more desirable that 
members of the Established Church should be educated by them- 
selves, and sectaries by themselves? ‘The mixture is calculated o nly 
to create a religious indifference, more banetnal even than superstition 
itself. Although Sir Thomas assures us, that the primary oe 
at Lancaster's Schools is selected from the Holy Scriptures, ewe have 
not forgotten, that the exclusion of all religious Creeds was ae e very 
fundamental principle of his establishment. As Dr. Bell's System 
includes every benefit to be derived by pupils trom this improved 
mode of instraction, why, in the name of common sense, is this 
despiser of religious Creeds, this sectary, to be encouraged by 
churchmen? As to the recommendation to the King to give Lan. 
caster a pension, it is $0 arrogant, so presumptuous, and so grossly 
ill-timed, nut to say impertinent, that we scarecly know how to 
ete it. Sir Thomas, inflated with the pride of philan- 
thropy, bas got ont of his depth, and meddied with matters ¢ vidently 
beyond the depth of his researches, and the limits of his understand. 
ing. Never was the admonition—ne sutor ultra crepidam,—more 
applicable to any one, than it is to the Baronet, when dives employed. 
There js such an apathy here displayed in respect of the interests 
of the establishment, as caynot, we think, proceed from any other 
cause, than i oo e of the constitution of the Christian Church. Let 
Sir Thomas P lay the philanthropist as much as he pleases, but let 
him not make the respectable society to which he belongs, and 
whose objects aud whose labours cannot be too highly commended, 

a vehicle tor the conveyance of his own private sentiments to the 
public, on subjects of a religious natuie, superficially discussed, and 
of a mischievous tendency. 


Scloppetaria ; or, Considerations on the Nature and Use of Riffed 
Barrel Guns, with Reference to their forming the Basis of a perma- 
nent System of National Defence, agreeatle fo the Genius of the 
Country. By a Corporal of Riflemen. Pp. 280. 8vo. Egerton. 


Tue subjects of this volume are so various, and in general so ably 
discussed, that it is impossible to convey any adequate idea of its 
merit and ingenuity in a briet analysis. Ina politico-military intro- 
duction, ‘written with equal spirit, patrioticm, and comprehensive 
knowledge, the author investigates the national characteristics of 
diferent agg the English taste for shooting, renovation of the 
British military spit, the excellence of ritle-barrelled guns, and the 
expediency of their extensive adoption, (cemonstrative of their effect, 
being as seven to one of the commen musket,) and the prope: muds 
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@f introdacing them into general use. He exposes the silly fanatic ise 
of affected humanists, who would conquer armies without shedding 


blood, and shews that riflemen, instead of adding to the ‘econ af 


war, rather tend to shorten tts calamities, and to determine the con. 
ficts of nations by skill in arms, and tngennity worthy of civilized 
people. But, above all, he appeals, with er liohtened and patriotic 
ardour, ‘* let us remember, that whatever shall promise to enable us to 
maintain the inde pe ndence of our own countr y-~to preserve sac red 
those. accuinulated rights which have been created by the wisdom, 
or purchased by the blood of our ancestors, ought to be well consi. 
dered, and if proved worthy of adoption, to be ado; ote d with vigour, 

Let us never forget, that we live not alone for ourselves, but that we 
bold also the rights of posterity, which are not to be committed by our 
act. It has been truly observed, that the ‘power which first intro. 
duces the rifle-gon generally into is est: wpithment, will posses¢ 
advantages little short of the invention of fire-arms over the common 
bows of anciept times.’ Jt may also be added, that those who shall 
first try the eflects of the phon. here recommended, will be hailed 
asthe saviours of their cquntry ; they will be greeted, as ie Memories 
of many now are, with fervour and atiection, tor having founded 
hospitals and charities, the beneficial effects of which we are daily 
experiencing. Yet these, when put in competition with a patriot, such 
as we propose, W 11 appear too small - will ditter too much in the 
comparison, to apie us Willing to draw the parallel.” ‘The author 
however does not carry his system toan extreme : no ; he adheres, like 
a rational patriot, to nature ; “he would forin a kind of corps du genie 
ot riflemen, men capable of superior eft rts 5 the inferior soldiers 
should continue armed with musquets or pikes, according to their 
natural capacity. 

Our ingenious corporal of riflemen then proceeds toa scientific 
examination of the structure and powers of the rifle-gun, and treats 
of “* projectiles in general,” a subject which has cceupied much of 
tae attention of our ablest matheniaticians, and which we yet think 
far from being sufhe! sntly understood. In ck —— the particolar 
objects of rifle-barrels, he considers it ** to a the ball spin ;" 
shews that the vuigar n otion of ritle having a fi ther rane e than plain 
barrels is erroneous, and that rifle balls describe a sila ‘parabola at 
equal distances than plain ones, He gives ar the a “« theory 
ef spiral motion,” suppor ted by ¢ experiment, sa reference to the 
inclination of the arms of windmills, which he considers as originally 
put in motion by the lateral pressure or impulse of the wind. In like 
manner, the rifled or furrowed ball, he thinks, is continued in its spiral 
motion by the current of air passing along its sides in a circular direc. 
tion. Contrary, however, to the opinion ef the author, who made his 
. geerematy? on balls projected in water, we have uniforinly found 
all cubical bodies, projected in a light medinm, perform a rotatory 
motion in thei projec tion; and this motion was always rapid In pro- 
4 portion to the velocity of the projected body, and the density of the 


tesisting medium. He explicitly asserts, that ‘© the same e: id of the 
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bullet which is foremost in the piece, must continue foremost during 
the whole course of its flight,” p. 53. But, if this were the case, the 
veloc ty mast be very great to Co np lete ly destro y toe constaiit action 
of the resisting medium, and the distance also very short. Sucha 
thing may be possible, if the bullet were passing th ough a vacuum, 
but not in a resisung Hiid, where the attraciion of gravity must also 
contribute to ys rotatory motion on tis Own axis. to fact, all pros 
pected heavy boc tes appear to advance in the same manner as Water Coes 
through tubes, that is, either by a rotatory niation, if cabte 5 or spiral, 
W cylindrte. 

The autho.'s history of the rifle contains several curi us anecdotes; 


a the inventor is not Known, ‘The construction and perfections of 


the rifle, and elliptic. . or eg rey, ed balls, banel and spiral groove, 
heswnlen of the barre!, touch-bole, lock, sights, ranired 5 apype 

et the rifle, joeca t. bails, patch and stopple, target ; mode of 
Msing the rifle, loading, taking atm, cleaning the gun; with veneral 
hints on emulative distinctions, precaunons before a match, the dress 
and other circumstances, &c. belonging to riflemen, are all described 
and practically siiustrated. In the course of this inquiry the opinions 
of Messrs. Robins, Carev, Smith, Age S, + rker, i ibs, de da Pp erie, 
Fenton, Hanson, Moore, Capt Huaddart d Cour irpin are no iced, 
Having betorve shocked the prejudices of some mil bee readers in our 
remaths on the ingenious tract published by Mayor Bai lx 'r of the 
Duke of Cumberlind’s rifle-corps, in condemning the ridiculous and 
erdel, because useless and injurious, waste of muscular power i dril- 
lin. soldiers, we are not di-pleased to find this ingenious writer speak 
iia similar te.ms. * Justead,” says he, * of occupying time im the long 
detail of adrill, which must be laid aside on the «rst call to active 
service, every man should be obliged to make target shooting 2 prin ary 
ehject. For the | 

many mouths, tery days woud be quite suthcient. Let them be 
taveht to march, face and wheel to the right and Jeft, load and fire 
as aqnichly as mnie be, yet coolly and deliberaiely ; break into tnde- 
pendent files fiom the right lefi, and centre ; re-form with facility and 
Cispateh, and | 


i 


lan here recommended, instead of a dull drill of 


become acquainted with the beagle calls most generaily 
muse.” Sach is the discipline of a ritleman. This volome is illustrated 
by thirteen plites; and we can only express our hope, that it may meet 
with that atrention which its intrinsic merit and the subject so well 
deserve. No otheer, whether ia the army. niilitic, or volunteers, we 
should think, will long remain ignorant of the subjects here discussed 
by the author, whom we understand to be H. Bea foy, of Hackney 





Wick, Esq.) ‘Lhe work certainly does honour to the talents and prite 
Ciples of a writer, said to be a very young man. ’ 
awe ih Sian <bean on a immu ameteieaemeend ee = 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 
We are happy in the opportunity afforded us, by the late intellis 
gence from Spain and Portugal, of congratulating our readers on the 
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jmproved as,cct af public auiaizs in those devoted, and interesting 
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countries, Which are now maintaining the last struggle for freedom 
and independence; against the monstrous usurpation end tyranny, to 
which the minds and bodies of men were ever subjected, since the 
creation of the world. ‘The Spaniards are now carrying on that species 
of warfare which we always strenuously recommended, as best adapted 
to their means, their situation, and their circumstances. They hang 
on the rear and on the fianks of the enemy; they cut off their 
detachments; they seize theirconvoys ; they intercept their commus 
nications; and, by these harassing and desultory operations, they at 
once animate the spirits of the people, and spread consternation and 
dismay among the ferocious invaders of their country. Buonararté 
has been evidently disappointed in his expectation of carrying Cadiz by 
a coup de main, an expectation whichcould only be founded ona treache- 
rous understanding with some Spaniards of consequence, and, probably, 
with some members of the Supreme Junta. By the vigorous measures 
of the Spanish Generals, and by the prompt and effective assistance 
afforded by the British Government, Cadiz may now be considered 
as proof against any attack which the united forces of France can 
make upon it; while the situation of the French army becomes 
every day more and more precarious. Indeed, if it be not speedily 
reinforced, we risk little in predicting its utter annihilation. 

That Buonaparté, now that he is relieved from the pressure of hos- 
tilities on his own frontiers, may pour powerful reinforcements into 
Spain, is most certain; and that he wi// do so, is more than probable. 
In that case, the country may be desolated, and torrents of blood be 
made to flow; but the people will not be subjugated, so long as they 
tetain the spirit which they have recently displayed. We stil] adhere 
to the opinion, which we declared under less favourable circumstances, 
that a nation as populous as Spain, if the people be united in senti- 
ment and in effort, and resolved to submit to every privation and to 
every sacrifice which may be necessary for the attainment of their 
object, can never be conquered by any military force which the most 
overgrown and gigantic power can employ against it. Did not Swit- 
zetland, in better times than these, when so united, resist the whole 
power of France, at one period, and that of Austria, at another? 
Did not the Dutch, too, withstand the utmost exertions of the Spanish 
einpire to subdue them? And wiiat was it, but disunion and treachery, 


Which finally subjected those states to the accursed dominion of revo- 
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lutionary France? Let the Spaniards and Portuguese, theti, steef 
clear of these rocks, and bravely face the formidable dangers which 
threaten their political existence, and we need have no fear for the 
issue of the present tremendous conflict. 

Even amidst scenes of festal luxury, and of bridal voluptuousness, 
the wily Corsican issues his mandates of death, and his charters of 
usurpation. With one hand he signs the murderous sentence of the 
Tyrolese Patriot ; with the other, the dismemberment of an indepen- 
dent and friendly state. By the murder of Hoofier, he has exceeded 
even his former contempt of all decency and decorum. This gallant man 
was origioally an Austrian subject, and fought for his legitimate 
sovereign, even when that sovereign wanted courage to fight for himself, 
When transferred, like a bale of goods, by the champion of liberty 
and equality, by Napoleone Buonaparté himself, to a different master, 
he then became, by compulsion, a Bavarian subject. In either 
character, the Corsican had no more right to call Ava to an account 
for his conduct, than he had to subject a Briton or a Chinese to the 
penalties of his laws, or, rather, of his wid/. Yet, in violation of 
every law, human and divine, did the blood-thirsty Corsican order 
the gallant Tyrolean to be tried, by a French tribunal in Italy, and 
there executed! How must the Emperor of Austria, the Corsican's 
father in law, feel this fresh insult and degradation! What! murder 
one of his subjects for excess of loyalty, at the very moment he was 
soliciting the hand of his daughter ! 

As far as can be judged, at present, the new alliance which, 
to the disgrace of Austria, the Corsican has formed with one of the 
few ancient and legitimate regal families of the continent, which he 
has yet suffered to remain unextinguished, as if tor the sole purpose 
of reflecting a borrowed lustre on his own obscurity, has produced 
not the smallest change in his disposition, or in his general views. 
He still feels himself the svle, undisputed, master of the Continent, 
and still manitests a resolution to exercise his supremacy, according 
to the selfish suggestions of interest, or the wayward dictates of 
caprice. It remains, indeed, to be seen, whether the unhappy 
victim of parental imbecility, whose fate, melancholy to relate, 
has been joined to that of this murderous tyrant, will acquire any, 


and what, influence over his ferocious mind; and, also, for what 
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purposes she will exert any influence which she may be able to 
obtain. New changes; and new revolutions, are talked of, in that 
band of cowardly vassals, nicknamed the Rhenish confederacy ; but 
whether ¢his petty Prince be humbled, and ¢éhat aggrandized; 
or Whether the whole of these contemptible potentates be dethroned, 
and their territories divided between Austria and France, is a matter 
of perfect indifference, in the present state of things, to the whole 
of Europe. 

The late disturbances in the metropolis, and the circunistances 
which gave rise to them, have so far engrossed the public attention, 
as to exclude the discussion of all other topics of domestic policy. 
On such questions as these, the public have a right to know the fair, 
unbiassed, opinions of every public writer ; and as our opinion, 
probably, differs from every other, we shall, with as much brevity 
as possible, submit it to our readers. 

The two cases of Gale Jones and of Sir Francis Burdett are totally 
distinct from each other, and must be supported or opposed on dif- 
ferent grounds. The former was committed, by the House of Com- 
mons, tor a libel on certain members of that House, written and 
published out of the House. The question for consideration is, 
not whether the matter published was libellous or not, but whether 
the House of Commons has a right to commit a man under sucti 
circumstances ? : 

The House having already determined that it does possess such 
aright, the respect which is due to so essential and important a part 
of the legislative body, requires the exercise of the utmost tem- 
perance and discretion, in the discussion of the question. ‘The 
undefined nature and extent of the Ler Parliamentaria; or what 
has been more properly called, the Lez et Consuetodo Parliamentt, 
enhances the difficulty of this discussion. Will it be admutied, 
(as a principle not to be controverted) by any sober friend, to the 
rational liberty which the British constitution imparts to every man 
who has the happiness to enjoy its protection, that any one of the 
legislative councils has the right to give to its own resolutions 
the force and effect of Jaws, for the formation of which the fiat of 
the King, and the assent of both the great councils of the nation, 
are indispensably necessary? We risk nothing in answering thi 
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lutionary France? Let the Spaniards and Portuguese, ther, steer 
clear of these rocks, and bravely face the formidable dangers which 
threaten their political existence, and we need have no fear for the 
issue of the present tremendous conflict. 

Even amidst scenes of festal luxury, and of bridal voluptuousness, 
the wily Corsican issues his mandates of death, and his charters ot 
usurpation. With one hand he signs the murderous sentence of the 
Tyrolese Patriot ; with the other, the dismemberment of an indepen- 
dent and friendly state. By the murder of Hoofier, he has exceeded 
even his former contempt of all decency and decorum. This gallant man 
was originally an Austrian subject, and fought for his legitimate 
sovereign, even when that sovereign wanted courage to fight for himself, 
When transferred, like a bale of goods, by the champion of liberty 
and equality, by Napoleone Buonaparté himself, to a different master, 
he then became, by compulsion, a Bavarian subject. In either 
character, the Corsican had iio more right to call Ava to.an account 
for his conduct, than he had to subject a Briton or a Chinese to the 
penalties of his laws, or, rather, of his wid/. Yet, in violation of 
every law, human and divine, did the blood-thirsty Corsican order 
the gallant Tyrolean to be tried, by a French tribunal in Italy, and 
there executed! How must the Emperor of Austria, the Corsican's 
father in law, feel this fresh insult and degradation!- What! murder 
one of his subjects for excess of loyalty, at the very moment he was 
soliciting the hand of his daughter ! 

As tar as can be judged, at present, the new alliance which, 
to the disgrace of Austria, the Corsican has formed with one of the 
few ancient and legitimate regal families of the continent, which he 
has yet suffered to remain unextinguished, as if tor the sole purpose 
of reflecting a borrowed lustre on his own obscurity, has produced 
not the smallest change in his disposition, or in his general views. 
He still feels himselt the sole, undisputed, master of the Continent, 
and still manitests a resolution to exercise his supremacy, according 
to the selfish suggestions of interest, or the wayward dictates of 
caprice. It remains, indeed, to be seen, whether the unhappy 
victim of parental imbecility, whose fate, melancholy to relate, 
has been joined to that of this murderous tyrant, will acquire any, 


and what, influence over his ferocious mind; and, also, for what 
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purposes she will exert any influence which she may be able to 


obtain. New changes; and new revolutions, are talked of, in that 
band of cowardly vassals, nicknamed the Rhenish confederacy ; but 
whether ¢his petty Prince be humbled, and éhat agerandized,; 
or Whether the whole of these contemptible potentates be dethroned, 
and their territories divided between Austria and France, is a matter 
of perfect indifference, in the present state of things, to the whole 
of Europe. 

The late disturbances in the metropolis, and the circumstances 
which gave rise to them, have so far engrossed the public attention, 
as to exclude the discussion of all other topics of domestic policy. 
On such questions as these, the public have a right to know the fair, 
unbiassed, opinions of every public writer; and as our opinion, 
probably, differs from every other, we shall, with as much brevity 
as possible, submit it to our readers. 

The two cases of Gale Jones and of Sir Francis Burdett are totally 
distinct from each other, and must be supported or opposed on dif- 
ferent grounds. The former was committed, by the House of Com- 
mons, tor a libel on certain members of that House, written and 
published out of the House. The question for consideration is, 
not whether the matter published was libellous or not, but whether 
the House of Commons has a right to commit a man under such 
circumstances ? : 

The House having already determined that it does possess such 
aright, the respect which is due to so essential and important a part 
of the legislative body, requires the exercise of the utmost tem- 
perance and discretion, in the discussion of the question. ‘The 
undefined nature and extent of the Ler Parliamentaria; or what 
has been more properly called, the Lez ct Consuetodo Parliamenti, 
enhances the difficulty of this discussion. Will it be admutied, 
(as a principie not to be controverted) by any sober friend, to the 
rational liberty which the British constitution imparts to every man 
who has the happiness to enjoy its protection, that any one of the 
legislative councils has the right to give to its own resolutions 
the force and effect of Jaws, for the formation of which the fiat of 
the King, and the assent of both the great councils of the nation, 


fre indispensably necessary? We risk nothing in answering thit 
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general question in the negative. Yet we cannot, for our part, 
see how, without the admission of some such principle, the right 
of the House of Commons to commit, for an offence cognizable by 
the law of the Jand, can be supported. — 

The true criterion, in our apprehension, by which every right and 






































ptivilege assumed by the House of Commons should be tried, is the 
necessity of its existence for the due discharge of those important 
duties which the constitution of the country has allotted to its mem- 
bers. Such rights and privileges are given for the public interest, 
and for the public good ; because, in securing to their representatives 
the freedom of debate, and a free agency in every thing connected 
with, or having a reference to, the official capacities of the members, 
the public have an interest deep, evident, and important. Parlia- 
mentary privileges were, indeed, originally assumed, from a principle 
of self-defence, that the members might not be subject to inter- 


ruption or imprisonment, from the arbitrary mandates of the crown, 


at atime when the respective rights of the Sovereign and the Senate 
were less understood, and less defined, than they are at present. 


Now, without subjecting every privilege exercised by the House 
of Commons to this criterion, it will be sufficient, for the present 


purpose, to apply it to the case in point,—that of Gale Jones.— 


And here, we confess, we cannot perceive the smallest necessity 
for the right of inflicting summary punishment on the libeller, 
as the House would have conténued its proceedings, equally free from 

interruption or disturbance, if another course bad been adopted. . 
In order to give greater solemnity to the business, the House might : 
have voted an address to the King, beseeching him toorder the Attorney- ‘ 
General to file a criminal prosecution, ex officio, against the offender ; : 
or else it might have proceeded by the ordinary way of indictment. . 
In that case, it is scarcely to be supposed, that the dread of such a : 
prosecution would not have put an effectual stop to similar attempts to : 
bring the members of the House of Commons into contempt. «Ow 4 
conclusion from these premises is, that, as there was no necessity for i, 
the assumption of such a right, as the offence complained of might E 
have been punished by a regular proceeding ina Court of Law, there r 


was no legal power to commit vested in the House. 
The right of commitment, in this case, however, has been 
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defended on other grounds. It has been stated, that the law of Par- 


jiament forms part of the common law of the land, and that, theres 
fore, it possesses the same sanction and efficacy as the common law, 
In the first place, the accuracy of this statement is exposed to much 
doubt. ‘The common law of the land is, as it is well known, founded 
on immemorial usage, which is justly deemed satisfactory evidence of 
universal assent ; which, unquestionably, constitutes the best sanction 
which any Jaw can have. But this characteristic, or quality, cannot 
fairly be ascribed to the law.of Parliament, and for this reason,---the 
custom, which forms the basis of common law, if illegal in its origin, 
or injurious to the public in its exercise, would be opposed, resisted, 
and suppressed, long before it acquired that sanction of time which 
gives it the character of law. This, however, cannot be the case 
with a privilege assumed by Parliament, because the moment the 
House has resolved that any certain act shall constitute an offence, 
cognizable and punishable by itself alone, very few men indeed, if 
any, will have the courage to contest its legality ; because the very 
act of so doing may subject the agent to the penalties of that breach 
of privilege, which is the immediate subject of discussion. An 
acquiescence, then, for any length of time, in such>an assumed 
right (which, by the bye, is too seldom exercised, to be severely felt 
or to goad men to active resistance) affords no presumptive proof of 
universal assent. 

Independent of these considerations, there is another point, in the 
case in question, which forbids us to consider the right exercised by 
the House, as part of the common law of the Jand. If we mistake 
not, the resolution by which comments on any proceedings in Par- 
liament are declared to be a breach of privilege, was adopted only in 
the year 1699, one hundred and eleven years ago. And, conse- 
quently, it has not been in force a sufficient length of time to 
constitute an immemorial usage, which means, an usage beyond the 
; as there are certainly persons living 


memory of the oldest man living 


who can recollect events which occurred at that period. On these 


grounds, then, it appears to us that the right of coramitting persons, 
hot being members, for libels on the House, not uttered in the 
House, cannot be supported as part of the cémmon law of the laud. 


Another consideration, which kas considerable weight with us in 
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our decision on this question, is, that it has not been deemed neces. 
sary, for the security of the throne, to vest this right in the King. If 
the King be insulted, however grossly; if he be libelled, in a manner 
the most false, infamous, and atrocious; he cannot commit the 
offender. That offender must be prosecuted, in the same way, as if 
the object of his attack was the poorest peasant in the country ;—he 
cannot be found guilty but by the verdict of a jury; he cannot be 
punished, but by the law of the land. If, then, this right be not 
necessary for the defence of the throne itself, we cannot perceive its 
necessity for securing to the Commons the free discharge of their 
Constitutional duties ; and therefore we cannot, consistently with 
the principle which we have laid down, admit its legality. 

But, whatever difference of opinion may obtain respecting the com- 
mitment of Gale Jones, the commitment of Sir Francis Burdett can 
be defended on every principle of necessity and prescription. The 
right of the House, generally, to commit its own members, has 
never yet, to our knowledge at least, been called in question, and 
as, without the possession of such right, the proceedings of the 
House might be liable to perpetual interruptions, and its members 
might be prevented from duly discharging their Constitutional duties, 
it becomes needless to enter upon a minute examination of its origin, 
progress, and effect. Even Sir Francis Burdett himself, in his 
address to his Constituents, admitted the existence of this right ; nay 
more, by his example, in various instances, he supported the exer- 
cise of it; and, therefore, upon what grounds he could resist it, 
when applied to himself, it is not possible to conceive. That his 
resistance proceeded from any regard to the Constitution, from any 
concern for the liberties of the subject, we never can believe; be- 
cause, if .e had been actuated by such laudable and honourable 
motives, he wouid have supplied Gale Jones with the means of apply- 
ing for a Habeas Corpus, and of bringing an action for false imprison- 
ment. The case of Jones was a strong case; and, when a man quits a 
strong ground to assume a weak one, we must question either the 
strength of his intellect, or the purity of his intention. Besides. if 
he had any honourable motive for his conduct, if he really wished only 
to bring the question to a legal issue, he would not have kept the 
metropolis in a state of disturbance and alarm for four or five days ; he 
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would not have created, by his resistance, those tumuits which broke 
the public peace, and caused the blood of his fellow subjects to be 
shed ; because he must have known that, by his simple protest 
against the Jegality of the proceeding, without any actual resistance, 
he might equally haye secured the beuefit of an appeal to the courts 
of law. 

The Baronet has talked a great deal about Magna Charta, and the 
right of trial by jury, which, according to him, it confers upon 
every British subject. But, it he had studied that charter, if he had 
taken ‘hie pains to acquire « competent knowledge of the history of 
the times m which it was signed, and of the circumstances which 
gave birth to it, he would, we suspect, be much less enamoured of 
it, than be appears to be. ‘That deed was, in fact, only a convention 
forced upon a weak and tyrannical monarch, by a more tyrarnieal 
aristocracy, who cared not a straw for the liberties of the sv ject, 
and who were only animated to a resistance of the regal authoi'\), by 
the King’s intention to ennoble certain bastards. It contains but very 
few stipunlauons in tavour of the people; it does not confer, but 
declares, the right of trial by jury, which had subsisted for centuries 
before; and it does not even declare, simply, that no man shall be 
fined or imprisoned but by the verdict of a jury; for it specifically 
adds an alternative, “‘ or by the law of the land.”’ If, then, it can 
be proved, that the right of committing a member forms part of that 
law, it follows, of course, that it is perfectly consistent with Magna 
Charia. 

They who give credit to Sir Francis Burdett for pure patriotism 
and for good motives, must have either short memories, or a depraved 
taste. For dur part, we must judge of a man’s motives by his actions, 
We have not forgotten that at a Middlesex election, a few years since, 
when Sir Francis was a candidate, no less than twelve hundred persons 
were suborned to commit perjury, in his favour, if not at his expense ; 
that sixty bills of indictment, for perjury, were actually found against 
them ; and that, alarmed for the consequences, his faithful! counsellor 
and friend, Clifford, made a written proposal to the friends of the 
petitioning member, quietly to resign his seat, on the express con- 
dition that these criminal prosecutions should be carried no further. 
Could any moral, conscientious, man, submit to be the instrument of 
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involving so many of his fellow creatures in guilt, and of inducing 
them thus to risk their salvation? Or could any genuine patriot 
thus wantonly and basely violate the treedom of election, invade 





the elective franchise, and consent to obtain a temporary seat in the 
senate by such means. Let the man who boldly accuses all public cha- 
racters of corruption, seriously ask himself the question, whether 
this itis not the worst species of corruption? Is it not, indeed, the 
very species of corruption, which the Baronet and his friends 
afiect so loudly to reprobate ? 

Can that man, too, be deemed a patriot who publicly tells the 
nation, that there is nothing left in the country worth fighting for ? 
We have always conceived itto be the characteristic mark of patriotism 
never to despair of our country. Ancient history taught us the 
Jesson, and experience and refiection have convinced us of its 
excellence. There are some, however, who object to Sir Francis 
Burdett’s principles, as favouring too much the cause of absolute 
monarchy. This is whiggism run mad with a vengeance. It is, 
iudeed, mighty convenient for the Burdettites to affect a particular 
regard for the king and the royal family. They have possibly heard 
of acountry in which a revolution was effected by an union between 
the king and the people, whose joint efforts crushed an overgrown 
aristocracy ; but the situation and circumstances of that country were 
very different from those of Great Britain at this period. The fact, we 
suspect, is this, that they think, if they can once cajole the royal 
family, and persuade them to favor their measures, the intermediate 
states may be abolished, and then it will be no difficult matter for 
the democracy to subvert the throne. Be this at it may, the loyalty 
of that man must surely be exposed to some suspicién who has 
declared hjs wish to tear out all the /eaves of the accursed Red Book, 
which, our readers need not be told, contain a list of the whole 
royal family ! 

The ministry cannot be too highly commended for the mixture 
of moderation and firmness which they displayed, during the late 
disturbances. By some they have been blamed for not calling out 
the military soon enough; by others, for calling them out at all, 
Happily for the country, the blame in either case is equally unme- 
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gited.—If the ministers had called out the troops beiore the insuf- 
ficiency of the civil power to quell the disturbances, had been proved, 
they would, indeed, have been highly culpable. But they did not cail 
them out, iill the most outrageous proceedings had taken place, til 
the houses of many individuals had beeu daringly attacked and 
materialiy damaged; and until, in defiance of the civil power, the 
mob had razed uncoutrolled in the capital for four-and-twenty hours. 
Then, and not till then, were the military commanded to aid the 
civil power. On the other hand, if the ministers had notcalled them 
in atthis point of time, they would have merited the severest reproach, 
for wilfully exposing the public peace, and the public safety, ‘to viola- 
tion and dauger.—But the most atrocious part of these wanton out 
raves Was the attack on the houses of members, on account of the 
votes which they had given in Parliament. It is impossible to stigma. 
tize in language of adequate strength this dariag invasion of the 
freedom of debate ; this diabolical attempt to deter men trom the 
discharge of their public duty by the dread of personal danger. If 
this were to be tolerated for a moment, the House of Commons 
would become a mere cypher in the state, its powers would be anni- 
hilated, its energies palsied, its utility destroyed; the constitution 
would receive a mortal wound ; and the British monarchy would soon 
be swallowed up in the vortex of jacobinical anarchy. This was the 
precise mode pursued by the jacobins in France, at the commence- 
ment of the revolution. —Members of the states-general, who dared 
to give an honest and conscientious vote, in opposition to the revolue 
tionary doctrines of the day, had their houses assaulted in a similar 
manner, and their persons insulted;—til] at length violence and murder 
triumphed over law and order, aud universal desolation ensued.—Y et 
have these patriots by trade, the sages of the Common Hall, the 
orators of Palace-yard, and the numerous gang ot Udberty-toys, who 
infest all popular meetings, not uttered a single complaint, not pro- 
nounced one word of censure, against this most illegal, most uacon- 
stitutioual, conduct. No; it favoured their views, it answered their 


purposes ; and to these both professions and principles aie ever 


rendered subservient. 
The condact of the military, daring these procecdings, was most 
exemplary. Amidst incessant insults and provocations, they main- 
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tained a coolness of temper, and displayed a degree of moderation and 
forbearance, which excited the surprize and admiration of all who 
witnessed their conduct. ‘Lhere was one feature in this mob, per- 
fectly novel; it bore a French complexion, and certainly is not of 
British origin; we mean the use of fire arms. It is the very first 
instance, within our recollection,in which an English mob ever fired on 
thetroops. In Piccadilly, on the second night of the disturbances, many 
sho's were fired at the military. Three of the Life Guards were 
severely wounded ; one received a ball under his chin, which passed 
through his cheek on the opposite side ; a second was shot in the 
thigh; and a third in the body. Several others were conveyed to the 
Hospital, being severely wounded in the face, by bricks thrown at 
them by the populace. The sufferings of these soldiers who were 
engaged in the discharge of their duty, and that in the most quiet and 
peaceable manner, have not extorted from the patriots, who are so 
feelingly alive to the sufferings of their own friends, One single expres- 
sion of pity or concern. 

It was with infinite astonishment we read, inthe public prints, the 
account of a speech, said to be delivered by Mr. Sheriff Wood, at a 
tavern dinner, in the city of London, in which he was made to assert, 
that he told two magistrates, at the Gloucester coffee-house, who had 
proposed to order the troops to charge the mob, that if they did so, and 
the death of any individual should be the consequence, he would 
indict them for murder. We were perfectly certain, before we read the 
public contradiction of the magistrates alluded to, that there could not 
be one syllable of truth in the assertion ; because we were persuaded 
that there could be no magistrate so ignorant of his duty, or so afraid 
of discharging it, as not to have instantly turned Mr. Wood out of 
the room, if he had dared to use such language to him, or else to have 
committed him; especially if his threat had been followed by any act 
amounting to an obstruction of the magistrate in the discharge of his 
duty. Mr. Wood is further represented as having stated, at the same 
time, that he prevented the magistrates from issuing certain placards, 
«¢ describing the people as felons ; which he could not help considering 
as improper, and likely to lead to much mischief." Now, unless we 
are egregiously misinformed indeed, Mr. Wood himself sent the very 
placards in question to be printed, and proposed even to paste them on 
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a board, to be stuck on a pole, and carried through the mob, 


by a man, followed by Mr. Wood, in proprid persond, his brother she- 
riff, and inis posse comitatus. We can place such full reliance on the 
authority whence we derive this fact, that we do not hesitate to pledge 
ourselves for its accuracy, and to dare Mr Wocd to deny it, 

From Mr. Wood's statement it further appears, that he called out 
the posse comitatus, not at the request of the government, not by the 
desire of the magistrates acting upon the spot, but at the reque-i of a 
man charged with having libelled the House of Commons, and »gainst 
whom, he knew, a warrant had been issued by its authority \nd 
what did Sir Francis Burdett request Mr. Wood to do ?-—To aid bim 
in resisting the execution of this warrant, «Lich, on the very tace of 
it, bore a direction to all Sheriffs to assist the Scrjeant at Arms in exe- 
cuting it. In pursuit of this laudable design, he changed the disposi- 
tion of the military, over whom he had no controul, they being »ubject 
to the orders of the magistrates, whose authority is superior to that of 
the sheriff, posted his posse at the door of the Baronet, where they 
remained, it seems, passive spectators of the riotcus scene before them, 
and making not the smallest attempt to interrupt, much less to secure, 
that portion of the mob which was close to them, and which was 
incessantly employed in pelting and attacking all carriages, horsemen, 
and other passengers, who refused to join in their brutal vociterations, 
If this were not a most gross and scandalous abuse of power, a most 
illegal and unconstitutional act on the part of the sheriff, we know not 
what can be so considered. It is, in our apprehension, a high misde- 
meanour, which calls for investigation, and requires punishment. 

But this Mr. Wood, forsooth, who was lately, it is understood, a 
mere traveller, or rider, to a house in the city, and who is now what 
is called a /rewer's druggist, bas commenced constitutional lawyer, 
and has, most dogmatically, pronounced the Speaker's warrant \« be 
illegal. When we thus see city traders, destitute of education, talent, 
and knowledge, and without any qualification but vanity, ostentation, 


and folly, decide difficult points of law, and great questions of state 
policy, without hesitation or scruple, we cannot but think that the 
worldis turned topsy-turvy. It is, indeed, much to be lamented, that 
the truly able and respectable part of the city of London, the mer- 
chants and others, among whom are as many men of education, talent, 
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integrity, and worth, as almost any class of society can present, should 
leave the whole management of the corporation, the whole conduct of 
the municipal concerns of the city, to a set of low, uninformed, and 
disaffected traders, destitute alike of principle and of knowledge. If 
the honest part of the community would but stand forth, openly and 
manfally, these noisy reptiles would soon shrink into their native holes, 
and cease to anney the thinking part of the public with their venom 
and their faith, 

It was no bad party-maneeuvre, on the part of Sir Francis Burdetr, 
to court his expulsion from the House of Commons, and to offer to 
vacate his seat; the object of it could not be mistaken. In either 
case a new election for Westminster must have taken place, and as 
the law forbids the military to come within a certain distance of the 
seat of election, the troops niust have been withdrawn, and the m 
have remained masters of the capital for the term of fifteen da 
a sufficient time, it was probably im.czined, for bringing to maturity 
those notable plans of retorm, which he and his partisans have been 
60 long labouring to promote. If apy doubt could be entertained as 
to the nature of such projected reform, it would be speedily dispe Jed 
by a reference to the bosom friends whem the Baronet has constantly 
selected for himself. Despard was his friend, till the gallows dissolved 
the connection; Arthur O'Connor was his confidant, till transportation 
for Jife removed him from the scene of action ; and now it seems, 
still true to his principles, he harbours Roger O'Connor. It is well 
known, that this gentleman was one of the seventy persons who wer 


confined on a charge ot high treason, in the prison of Dublin, in the 


year 1703, whose lives were spared on condition ef a full discover 


of their own guilt aud of all the traitorous correspoudence wiitth 
they had maintained with the foreign enemies of their country. He 
was atierwards sent into confinement at Fort St. George, in Scotland 
until be could be transported to the Continent for lite. While there, 
his uncle, Lord Longueville, who bad been informed that he was 
extremely all from confinement, and in the last stage of existence, 
interceded with the government to release him ; and, from motives 
ot humanity, the roverninent complied with a request, which, we 


have reasen to believe, bis lordship has since repented that he e 
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committee, and their private meetings, in liyder-Street, at a house of 
Which, we believe, that notable patriot, Coloxel Wardle, is the propri- 
etor, The signs ot the times are highly portentous; let the lawful 
guardians of the realm not slamber on their posts; let the honest part 


of the community stand torth and avow theniselves; or the consti- 


tution may receive a shock which will shake it tu its very founda- 
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The State of the Established Church, in ten Letters, to the Right 
Honourable Spencer Perceval, with an Appendix of official Docus 


ments relating thereto, will be published early in May, in one volume, ; 
Svo. hb 
a 

A Second Edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s Reasons for declining to 0 
subscribe to the British and Voreign Bible Society, will appear in a i 
few days. It will be accompanied by an Answer toa Leiter to Dr, P 
Wordsworth, in reply to bis Strictures on the British and Foreign y 
Bible Society, by Lord Tei igumouth, President of that Society. t 
A Statement of Facts, respecting the late Insurrection, delivered : 
to the Right Honourable Lord Minto, Governor General of India, on y 
his arrival at Madras, by the second in Council, William Petrie, Esq. : 
will shortly be Jaid before Parliament and the public, in one volume 
Svo. ; 
Dr. Drake has in the press, under the tithe of THe GuLeaner, a i 
Selection of Essays trom scarce or neglected Periodical papers, with an ’ 
introduction and notes, It will be speedily published in 4 volumes , 
8vo. and will form an elegant and useful accompauiment to the various c 
editions of our Classical Essayists. Q 
In the Press, in one large volume medium octavo, 
Chalmers’s Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, ; 
and of the losses of her trade, tium every war since the revolution ; , 
with an introduction of Previous History. A new edition, corrected, ¢ 
and continued to 1810. ( 
Natural and Political Observations, and conclusions upon the state . 
and condition of England, in 1696, by Gregory King, Esq: Lancaster ; 
herald; with a life of the author, by George Chalmers, Esq. F. R. S. , 
S. A. ) 
A Chronological Account of the Commerce ot England, from the ( 
restoration to 1810, distinguishing the years of war, by George Chal- 
mers, Esq. F. R. S. S. A. Qua board to hang up, or ina case for 
the pocket. 
Lackington, Allen, and Co's. Catalogue will, we understand, be ready 
for delivery in a few days. Itis said to be particularly rich in rare and ' 
curious books ; and some alterations which have been made in the , 


arrangement of the classes, atlord the greatest facility of reference to 
those who are in the babit of consulting the Catalogue of that stupen: 
dous Library. ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





We have now to notice the letter of ‘‘ a Constant Reader,” from 


St. Andrews, ia defence of the I'dinburgh College cf Physicians ; 
his motives are laudable, and we hope he will also ailow that ours 
are of the same description. We are better acquainted with the 


origin, nature, ani progress, of the dispute between the College and 
Protessor Gregory, than he seems to suppose; but we think the 
present state of the quarrel so disgraceful to both parties, that we 
would not waste a word on the subject. We cannot, however, 
tacitly acquiesce in the accusation, that the professor was the jirst 
aggressor ; his just opposition to the drug scheme, which pave 
existence to the dispute, must not be stigimatized ay an aggression or 
malevolent aspersion. But this would Jead us into a question 
which we sincerely despise, and we have before stated, that our appro- 
bation of the professor was not designed to reflect on the. ‘0 lege, unless 
it should vainly attempt to depreciate his professional labours. No; 
it was in full conviction of the justness and universal utility of that 
medical or pharmaceutical scepticism, which prevails througho ut the 
whole of the professor's lectures and discourses, which has aire ady 
disseminated itself over the civilized world, and which has furnished 
alight to bewildered credulity respecting the use of drugs, in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments in the work under review ; it was that which 
occasioned our disinterested, ardent, and we still think, well-merited 
approbation. We have witnessed the happy effect of the protessor’s 
medical principles in several countries on the continent ; and when we 
consider their general influence on society, and most of all,on the drug- 
consuming people of England, their correspondent and generous 
defender of the fair fame of the Edinburgh college-physiciaus must 
excuse us, if we overlook their local and personal animosities in the 
contemplation ot the general welfare of our species. 

Thus much we have mentioned to satisfy the feelings of such 
persous as might suppose that we designed to pass an indiscriminate 
censure on the Edinburgh college of phy sicians, with whose private 
affairs we have no concern. We must indeed protest agviast the 
inference that the approbation of any man necessarily implies ensure 
of his opponents, as that would evince a jesuitic al and insidious 
spirit, of which not one trace can be found in the Antit-cobin 
Review from its commencement till the present day. Did t!e writer 


of this letter know the present state of medical practice in J, iden, 
the system of drenching people with six or eight dranglits a da Liile 
attected only with ennui, or chagrin, and the atrocious custo of 
lopping otf men’s limbs, like crabs’ claws, for the slighicst accident, in 


the metropolis, he would be less surprized that Prosessur Gregory's 
lectures should extort applause. 
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On another topic we shall make a remark ; it is observed in the 
letter before us, and the opinion was not confined to one per 
that it is extraordinary we should bestow praise on a man whose 
religious and political sentiments are so opposite to our own. ‘The 
modern professors of liberality, yadging as all men do from their own 


feelings, have deemed this impossible ; the conduct of ag sete : 
jacobin Reviewers bas shewn them their error, and we believe the 
most despicable retainer of the professed Jiberalists, but practical despots, 
would now be ashamed to accuse us of denying any mans philo- 
sophical merits, merely because he held different re! 1s or <_ 
opinions. We may indeed regret, that men of i should not 
be actuated by the same religious or political principles, but in ma tte s 
of science it is the abstract and relative merit of the thing which 
determine our Judgment, aud not the character of the author 
The calumny of illiberslity so often ignorantly and falsely urged 
against the An tijacobin Review is no longer maintainable, and one 
of the most inveterate of its assertors has recently cancelled a leat of 
his book, in which it was foolishly repeated. 


All those Correspondents, whose favours have been already ae- 
knowledged, are informed, that their different communications will 
appear, without fail, in the Appendix to the present volume, which 
will be published on the first of. June, and which will also contain, 
a review of Foreign Literature, several interesting miscellaneous 
articles ; a General Index, Table of Contents, and Dedication, for the 
Volume. 
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Choix de Lettres Edifiantes, ecrites des Missions Etrangeres, & 


MA Selection of Instructive Letters, written during Foreign Missions, 
(or by Missionaries in Foreign Countries) with additwns, critical 
notes, and observations tI or the better understanding of these letters, 
In 8 vols. 8vo. Missions to China; preceded by a view of the 
geography, policy, religious sects, and literature of China, and the 
actual state of Christianity among the Chinese. “By M. ———s 
late Archdeacon, and Vicar-general of Soissons, 3 vols. 8vo. 
about 500 pageseach. Maradan, V’aris. 1809. 


France has long been distinguished by a missionary manig, as 
well as this country, but with this special difference, that there 
was method in the one, and none inthe other. ‘The French 
government, with its usual selfish and artful policy, affected 
great respect for religion, and, under the mask of disseminating 
the gospel among heathen nations, sent very learned and able 
men to distant countries, not so much to make proselyter to 
Christianity, as votaries to France and Frenchmen. ‘The Eeg- 
lish missionary institutions, on the contrary, somewhat mere 
disinterested, perhaps, and more zealous, but not more stccess- 
ful, in propagating the Christian faith, sent out to foreign 
countries not only the most ignorant, but often the most profli- 
gate and abandoned infidels, men wholly imcapable either of 
serving their country or the religion which they professed The 
efforts of such beings, as might be expected, only tended to 
disgrace those who sent them, and another equally sagacious 
measure was adopted: foreigners, less vicious perhaps, but if 
possible more ignorant and more fanatical, were equipped for 
distant missions, without possessing even a knowledge of the 
English language, or any thing English, except the clothes and 
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money which supported them in their vain efforts to convert 
heathens to some fanatical or bigotted scheme of religion, 
unknown to that of the established church, or even to the more 
respectable sectaries. Such has been the uniform practice of 
the English missionary societies downto the present hour, and 
some hundreds of thousands have been lavished as if with the 
impious view rather of arraigning infinite wisdom for allowing 
heathens to exist and reject their offers of se] gious instruction, 
than for the enlightened and beneficent purpose of meliorating 
the condition of their uncultivated fellow-creatures. 

The French missionary establishments have acted much more 
wisely, and, notwithstanding their reprehensible motives, we 
must say more virtuously, as much general good has resulted 
from their exertions, not indeed to the people whom they at- 
tempted to convert, but to their own country, while neither gene- 
ral nor partial good has ever been experienced from those in 
Britain. The letters written by their missionaries in China, the 
Levant, East Indies, and America, containing remarks on the 
geography, language, manners, customs, laws, polity, morals, 
natural history, and actual state of the people in those countries, 
have been collected from time to time and published, under the 
title of Lettres Edifiantes, which now amount to upwards of 50 
volumes, From that voluminous collection, the present selection 
has been made in eight volumes: the first three embrace the 
principal facts in the accounts of the missions to China, the 
fourth in the missions to India, the fifth and sixth to the Levant, 
Egypt, Crimea, Persia, &c. and the seventh and eight the mis- 
sions to North and South America. Each mission is introduced 
by some historical and geographical details respecting the 
countries of which it treats, exhibiting a somewhat spiritless 
yet Gallicized view of the state of our knowledge respecting 
them ‘The writer is not remarkable for perspicuity or energy, 
and his naticnal prejudices and Popish bigotry will rather incur 
the contempt of foreigners, and the pity of his more enlightened 
countrymen, than the suffrage of the public. Still, however, 
did we not despair that the British missionaries, after such stupid 
pertinacity in the most palpabie errors, after the most complete 
failure of all their ill-conceived and worse-executed projects, 
would ever reach the precincts of common sense, we should 
recommend these volumes to their serious attention. Experience 
indeed has partly undeceived some of those well-meaning but 
deluded persons, who, under the specious pretexts of propaga- 
ting religion and humanity without waiting for © the fullness of 
time,” thought only of the glory of directing the moral dispen- 
sation of the world, and of callingt he wicked and the heathen 
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to faith and ‘salvation ; for such persons we shall extract some 
of the principles, views, and procedur: of the French missie 
onary institutions, and it they failed im propagating religion 
they generally succeeded in extending French commerce ; or, if 
unsaccessful in both these points, they collected objects of 
natural history~and scientific kno adon which far more than 
indemnified their country for all its expenses 
The author, as usual with his countrymen, begins with Char- 
lemagne* and proceeds to Lewis IX. and XLV. to extol the 
merit of the French missions, and claim for France the excius 
sive honour of extending religion and civilization. Vith more 
truth does he assert that Europe owes to France the origin and 
support of these political (for we cannot so far abuse terms as_to 
call them re/igici U5, 2 Ithough many of them taught popery with 
reat ability) missions to fore’ ign countries. Franc e, we most 
cheerfully admit, has been the first, and we hope only, country 
which ever seriously contemplated the atrocious project of 
becoming mistress of the whole world. Yet we are told that 
the “ glory of this will always be an object of qworshipfil respect, 
[ culte de respect, a worship of respect] of admiration, and of love 
for all French hearts !” 


“© We should strangely deccive ourselves,” candidly remarkmour 
French Archdeacon * if, on viewing the modest and religious ‘tile 





* Itis true Charlemagne propagated religion with precisely the 
same motives as his successors have sent out missions, not so much for 
the love of Christianity, as for the extension and stabi! i y of his autho- 
rity; but it is equally true that he could not wrife till taught by an 
Englishman, who went to him on an embassy from Offa, King of 
Mercia. It was Alcuinus, who at the earnest solicitation of Charle- 
magne became his preceptor, taught him the principles of grammar, 
arts, and sciences, and was to him what Aristotle was to Alexander, 
and in return was distinguished by the appellation of ** the Emperor's 
delight.” Alcuinus was librarian to Egbert, Archbishop of York, 
the brother of Edbert, King of Northumberland ; ; he was one 
of the most learned men of the age, and the conservator of the best 
library then in the world, To this Englishman do the ambitions and 
arrogant French owe their knowledge of letters and their literary 
institutions, since boasted of as the first in existence. “ France,” says 
Cave, ** is indebted to Alcuinus for all the polite learning it boasted of 
in that and the following ages. The universities of Paris, Tours, 
Fulden, Soissons, and many ~ others, owe to him their origin and 
increase ; those of which he was neither superior nor founder, being, 
at least, enlightened by his doctrine and example, ‘and enriched by the 
benefits he procured for them from Charlemague.” See Gittord’s 
Hist. of France, Vol. I. p. 167. 
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which the Lettres Edifiantes bear, we inferred that they were confined 
to a history of preaching, and the success of the gospel among infidel 
{heathen} nations. Chiefly written by men of genius, w ho united 

rofouiid Knowledge to the heroism of virtue, these letters are replete 
with all kinds of knowledge, learned d issertations, pictures of manners, 
and numerous discoveries in natural history, which have contri« 
bated to the richness of our manufactures, the delicacies of our tables, 
[a mosi Christian object !] the pleasures of our groves, and new reme- 
dies to the art of healing; plans of improvement for directing the 
spirit of eolonists to agriculture, geographical discoveries w hich have 
opened new sources of commerce ; important researches which cast a 
new light on ancient monuments and the origin of primitive nations ; 
every thing, in short, is collected together, moral reflections, political 
Views, Curious anecdotes, and interesting histories, all that can excite 
the curiosity of those minds which prefer serious but instructive read- 
ing to that which is merely amusing, but frivolous and almost always 
dangerous to the morals. 

“« The history of colonies proves the advantages of religion, and 
the services which the missiunaries have rendered to their country 
[France}. The civilized savage, and the converted inficel [heathen], 

each new people which they constitute in making them Christians, 
Lecome so many allies and friends of France. Even ‘at the present day, 
in the Indies, China, and also in the deserts of America, the ce lebrity 
and glory of the French name are united to the esteem and gratitude 
which these nations owe to the beneficence, and the heroism of virtue, 
of these new apostles of Christianity.” 


Whatever we may think of the piety of such missions, all 
persons must acknowledge their profound policy ; and if hea- 
thens are to be blessed with a knowledge of the Gospel by 
human and not divine interference, surely it is more likely to be 
effected by men of science and wisdom, who know the univer- 
sal operation of the human passions and affections, than by 
uninformed and weak men who can only repeat the language of 
sacred inspiration like parrots. But the character and qualifica- 
tions of the French missionaries are still more fully sketched. 


“« Prepared by long study, formed in a celebrated school whence 
have issued so many men of superior acquirements in every species of 
knowledge, associated with the Academy of Sciences at Paris, «n the 
commerce of talents, knowledge, and erudition, with the learned mer 
of France and of Europe, these virtuous missionaries, during a long 
series of years, have never ceased to add new ornaments, new riches, 
to the history of missions, and to their Jearned correspondence the 
most important discoveries. ‘The AJemoires de la Chine, to which the 
learned attacked so much value, are a favour of Lewis XV. and his 
successor. Replete with immense researches, the fruit of indefatigable 
labour, and stamped with genius and the most sound criticism, it was 
to meet the views of these two princes, that these memoirs were com-~ 
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posed, and it was at their expense that they were published. Under 
the subline impulse of réligious enthusiasm the genius is expanded 
and enlightened. The ardour of study becomes in these apostolical 
men a happy passion, which increases every day from the encoaraging 
hope of rendering human knowlege subservient to the success of 
religion. The learned missio naries at Pekin appear to have divided 
among them the domains of science; they were alternately astro- 
nomers, geographers, mechanics, naturalists, and polite schoiars ; they 
interlarded their memoirs with learned theories on painting, music, 
and architecture ; and when the principal object of their labour was 
the subject, we still admire them as theologians and moralists. 

‘« The first object of a niissionary shioul i be to well observe and 
thoroughly know the country which is to become the theatre of his 
zeal, to study its laws, institutions, political constitutions, and every 
thing which belongs or relates to its social organization. Afterwards, 
ascending from ettects to their causes, he ought to study the relations 
of the civil and political order with the customs, habits, vices, virtues, 
and moral character of these nations. This, without doubt, is the 
part which the missionaries have treated with most sagacity and exten- 
sion. In consequence, when their precious correspondence first 
ns sm under the name of Edi lifying Letiers, it was not only read 
with avidity by the friends of religion, but well received, sought after, 
and consulted by all the learned of Europe.” 


Tt will be long ere the incoherent, illiterate, and rhapsodical 
effusioris of our missionaries to the South Seas will be con- 
sulted by either the learned or rationally pious men of Europe. It 
would, indeed, be impossible to produce a more striking contrast 
between science and ignorance; knavery and folly, than that 
between the French and English missionaries. Yet the French 
missionary jesuits possessed the art of lying in great perfection ; 
some of their artifices weredetected by De Pau,Sonnerat, and Sir 
W. Jones, for which they are incessantly abused by the bigerted 
editor of these volumes, who acknowledges his firm belief in 
the great antiquity and civilization of China, and all the Chi- 
nese fables promulgated as historical truths by the missionaries. 
Nay, he even goes farther, and observes, *<'l’o say that history 
is the school of morals and politics, is to give the most just idea of 
the annals of China. [What palpable nonsense !] lts authentic 
history digested by an able writer, should be placed in the 
first rank of classic books for our national education Without 
doubt, if it had been well known in the days of Rollin, that 
wise and able professor would have placed it at the head of his 
Ancient History. He would have availed himself of it, to solve 
in some measure, a multitude of historical problems, for which 
we can neither find data nor solution, but in the Chinese monu- 
ments.”’ 
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The account of the French missions to China includes those 
to Siam, Cochin China, and Tong-King, or Tonquin. Of the 
propriety of missions in general the zeal of proselytism, and 
the means adopted for the conversion of heathens, it is not 
our intention here to speak; sincere Christians entertain very 
different opinions respecting them; but we must express our 
hope that in future the private character of missionaries may be 
more minutely investigated, and that ignorant and vicious men 
may not be again engaged in such an employment. In a pre- 
liminary discourse the late archdeacon of Soissons, who is also 
the humble panegyrist of Napoleon, enters at considerable 
length into the duty and importance of missions to convert the 
pagans, but his arguments contain nothing new or very convin- 
cing. ‘This is followed by an historical summary of the religious 
and moral state of China, modestly commencing not quite 
before the creation, nor prior to the records of the Jews, but 
only 4000 years ago. He then proceeds to contrast the religion 
and morality, good and evil, of China; the national religion, 
which being as ancient as the monarchy, is sublime in some of 
its dogmas and pure in its primitive morality ; yet no people are 
more extravagantly devoted to astrology, spells, and divinations, 

nd all of them, with the emperor at their head, prostrate them- 
selves before the most bizarre idols, sacrifice to spirits, believe 
in magic, and give themselves up to the most extravagant super- 
stitions. -** Between the doctrine of the Bonzes, and that of 
our European Illuminati, and between the clandestine devices of 
Congfou, and those of European magnetism, the traits of resem- 
blance are sensible.” ‘The author pursues the contrast, and 
compares the Chinese devices with those of Swedenburg, Cag- 
liostro, the Thaumaturgan Gasner, Dr. Kant, the practisers of 
animal magnetism and convulsionism., After noticing the Chi- 
nese superstitions, and the absurdity of the people in not imme- 
diately embracing Christianity, he enters on a long and serious 
expostulation with his-countrymen on the folly of disbelief, the 
unreasonableness and impracticability of their opinions respect- 
ing religion, and their ruinous consequences to society. Deism, 
he contends, is often only a disguised atheism, and that it leads 
to a final abjuration of the dogmas of natural religion, and con- 
sequently to a disbelief in the existence of a Creator. From this 
just and generally judicious remonstrance we perceive that the 
re-establishment of a fish-eating scheme of religion in France 
has not been attended with any very important advantages to the 
cause of Christianity, that the vices of the people are incompa- 
tible with all true piety, and that all rational notions of religion 
and genuine virtue are still almost unknown ia regenerated and 
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After demonstrating to his sceptical countrymen, the insuf- 
ficiency of human reason, and the necessity of a supernatural 
revelation, he proceeds to lay before them, an “ historical 
view of the origin and establishment of the religion of Jesus 
Christ.’”’ This sketch would have been more useful, had the 
author not artfully blended it with a kind of apo! logetical defence 
of the leading te nets of Popery, which are very foreign, and 
certainly not very friendly, toa defence of Christianity against 
the objections of philosophical unbeli levers. ‘If the con- 
stitution of the Catholic [Romish] Church,” says he in a note, 
** were not the work of a God, it weld be a master-piece of 
the human mind; but man could never have attained to this 
sublime conception, or could not have realized it. The 
present situation of an infallible Pope, the head of “ this sublime 
conception,” must make such an observation rather tend to 
excite a contemptuous smile, than a conviction of its truth. 
But, consigning the philosophism to that ignominious contempt 
it deserves, he doves not forget to pour forth the incense of adu- 
lation, in observing that “*the re-establishment of the Uni- 
versity, and of the French missions, will be inscribed 1n the 
records of Napoleon, among the most distinguished events of 
his reign. In pursuing the steps of Charlemagne, Napoleon 
has illustrated the genius of that prince. The title which 
good kings most desire is that of father of their country. By 
his imperial edict, jealous of preserving this title, of per- 
petuating it in the future race, and of impressing it with the 
seal of imrnortalitv, [what valear blasphemy !]_ Napoleon 
declared Aimself (for no other person would] the supreme 
chief of the national education ; his heart adopted all the 
young citizens for his children, and he became their first tutor. 
This glory, for more than 30 centuries, seemed to be reserved 
only for the Emperors of China; but the Emperor of the 
French has siezed it, and added to it new brilliancy.’”? This 
is one of the many instances in which Buonaparté is rather to 
be pitied than envied; he committed a most egregious act of 
puerile and useless folly, in publishing a decree constituting 
himself the father and instructor of his empire, and now this 
extravagance, which he has no doubt since often wished in 
oblivion, is brought forward in the most ridiculous manner, 
as a subject of panegyric and adulation! The Emperors of 
China in their edicts, call themselves father and mother of the 
Empire of China, and Buonaparté must be, in humble im/tation, 
the father and mother (we suppose) of the French empire. 
He has often been designated as a monster, and now the Arch- 
deacon of Soissons has made him a political hermaphrodite ! 
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Yet our author, in the very next page, pronounces a most 
extravagant eulogium on the unnatural and irrational state 
of celibacy, (he says nothing of chastity) and almost insi- 
nuates, with impious superstition, that he who adheres to that 
state, has a right to heaven, while others only get there by 
favour. The “ condition of celibacy, he observes, elevates 
a man above himself and adowe nature,’’ a species of exalta- 
tion which may attract the admiration of fools and idola. 
tors, must exciie the pity of the religious and the wise, 
The author howevei, perhaps, considers this a discovery, 
as he does some analogy which he hints at, but does not state, 
between the University of Pekin, and the new French Univer- 
sity, and only announces it bv atrite general position, that 

* policy is founded on immutable and eternal p:inciples.”’ 

After finishing a long: preliminary discourse to the Chinese 
missions, the author introduces an abstract of the Leffres 
Edifiantes digested into a geographical view of the kingdoms 
of Tong-king, or Tonquin, Cochin Chia, Siam, Tartary, 
and China, their territorial! riches and population. In a 
political view of China, he describes the mandarins, tribuna!s 
of justice, establishments for public instruction, censors of 
the empire, men of letters; doctrine and morality of Con- 
fucius, national religion of the Chinese, fundamental dogmas, 
religious ceremonies, sacrifices offered by the Emperor, union 
of politics with religion, worship rendered to spirits and to 
ancestors, Chinese ceremonies of marriage, | lial piety, and 
the authority of fathers. These subjects are treated in detached 
chapters, and followed by others on the religious sects in 
China, the Bonzes, Lamas, Fo or Foe, Tao-T:ee. Cong-fou, &c. 
divinations, metempsychosis, demonology, magic, &c. With 
these accounts of the manners and religion of the Chinese 
and the Mohammedans and Jews in China, the author blends 
some very long details, unsupported by any satisfactory 
authorities, on the illuminati in Europe, the marvellous per- 
formances of Gasner, fanaticism, related in the ‘* Theatre of 
Cevennes,’’ the modern convulsionism, philosophism, and 
apostles of reason. Such subjects might have been very pro- 
perly introduced as notes, but as they are in some measure 
incorporated with the work, as if proceeding from the pen of 
the missionaries, and unaccompanied with any reterence to the 
authoritics whence the facts were derived, the author’s object 
of casting ridicule on visionary sectaries and infidels must be 
defeated. 

The remarks on the literature of China, its eloquence, rhe- 
toric, and art of poetry, with select pieces of Chinese poetry, 
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present more interesting views of the real condition of that 
singular people. ‘The French Jesuits abuse Sir. W. Jones, 
and Mr. Barrow, for representing the Chinese as almost 
destitute of morals, civilization, or humanity ; but some of 
the poetical pieces, translated in the first volume of this selece 
tion, manifestly tend to support the opinions of the English 
writers. The © complaints’ in which are depicted, with great 
fidelity and feeling, the miserable condition of women in 
China, their slavery to their husbands, their feathers, and motiers- 
in-law, their sufierings of persecution, il-humour, and _ all 
the misfortunes incident to the commerce of lite, and their 
disconsolate and friendless situation, sufficiently prove the 
jow state of morality in China. Wherever the condition 
of women is. degraded, miserable, and abject, morality can 
neither be properly taught nor valued; for it is mothers, and 
not fathers, who form the moral character of their offspring, 
Ju China tt appears that wives are subjected te all the caprices 
and passions of their husbands’ fathers and mothers, with whom 
they are doomed to live ina state almost of servitude. This 
creates such domesiic misery, as must be ruinous to the 
moral education of their children. Nevertheless, inthe * senti- 
ments extracted trom the testament of Yong-Tchi to his child- 
ren,” we find some excellent principles of moral policy and 
politeness; and the didactic piece on “" the apartment of 
women,” has probably furnished a chapter to Dodsley’s 
** Economy of human life.’’ 

The 2d volume embraces the history of the progress of 
Christianity and of the French missionaries in China, and is 
really composed of letters written by the propagandists them- 
selves. It commences with the discovery of India and the 
mission of Christian teachers in the latter end of the 16th 
century, and continues the narrative of their proceedings 
to the middle of the i8th cenrurv. At the end we finda 
section devoted to the “* Missionary societies in England and 
other Protestant states.” This is a tissue of the most palpable 
falsehoods and abuse. The English are here charged with 
doing what we have in the beginning of this article, blamed 
them for not doing. “* The missions,” gravely asserts the 
author, “‘are, on the part of the English, a political speculation ; 
they have viewed them rather with the eyes of cupidity, and 
as avaricious shopkeepers, than with the eye of faith, and as 
Christians, burning with true zeal for the advancement of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the salvation of infidels.” 
It is however admitted, that a missionary establishment of 
German Lutherans, has been maintained in Berlin, at the 
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expense of England, and certainly, for the disinterested pur- 
pose of. converting the Africans. In one and only one thing 
does he speak the truth, that is, notwithstanding the sermons 
which are preached, and the immense sums expended in mis. 
sions, they “* have always been marked by sterility ; and have 
only exposed to the ridicu! e of philosophers, the tradespe ople 
who became apostles.” The attempt, he says, to make the 
* profession of preaching lucrative has failed ;? we wish 
it were true; if it had, the number of illiterate and unprin. 
cipled methodist preachers would soon decrease. But this 
assertion is only made to cover the author’s Popish bigotry, 
when he adds that ** the glory of making successful missions, 
has in all times been reserved for the Catholic [Romish] 
Chureh ; of this experience has convinced the English them- 
selves.” There is more of fact than truth in this generally 
received opinion. It we revert to the religious progress of 
all idolatrous nations, we universally find that one scheme of 
idolatry always superceded another, and that in succession, 
according to the progress of knowledge and_ civilization 
among the people. Even China does not afford an exception 
to this observation, and notwithstanding its low state of know- 
tedge and civilization, the number and variety of its religious 
sectaries are ‘still changing. It is then natural to suppose, that 
Popish idolatry would be more successful in superceding 
Pagan idolatry, than rational Christianity can be, because the 
Jatter requires a much higher degree of intellectual exertion 
than the former. Any simpleton can kiss a crucifix, kneel 
before the image of a woman, and repeat mechanically, such 
invocations to the statues as he is taught; but it requires 
thought and reflection “to worship God in spirit and in truth.” 
It may also be remarked, that although the Gospel was taught 
by unlearned men, it was not till after they had been miracu- 
lously inspired with the gift of tongues, that they commenced 
teaching, and that the people to whom Christ addressed his 
discourses, were not an ignorant savage race, but the most 
polite, learned, and philosophical then in the world.. They 
were possessed of all the learning and philosophy of Greece 
and Rome, and those works which even nineteen centuries after 
still constitute the basis of al! our scientizce knowledge. ‘The 
state of the Jews and the Roman provinces in Syria and 
Palestine, at the Christian era, cannot, indeed, be compared 
to that of the savage nations in the deserts of Africa, and 
therefore the successes of Popish over Protestant missions, 
furnishes but little matter of triumph to the one, and _ still 
less cause of shame to the other. Providence regulates 
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those things better than weak, presumptuous, and ambitious 
men can believe. 

The 3d and last volume of the Chinese missions, is devoted 
to a detail of the persecutions suffered by the missionaries, 
some of whom have been recently put to death, and others are 
stillin prison. The cruelties practised on these fanatic devotees, 
the subtle interrogatories, of their unbelieving judges, the 
insufliciency of their answers, and the venality of all the 
Chinese officers of justice, strongly tend to confirm Mr. Bar- 
row’s overcharged character of that nation. These details will 
be read with interest in this country ; but we are well convinced 
that they will be highly injurious to the cause of religion in 
France, and that in opposition to all the author’s declamations 
in behalf of religion and popery, they will leave a much 
stronger impression of the infatuation, presumption, or even 
madness of those who commit a_ species of _ suicide 
by submitting to almost certain punishment under the delusive 
and impracticable notion of converting the Chinese to Chris- 
tianity. Upwards of a hundred years have elapsed since 
Christian missionaries have resided in China, and at the pre- 
sent hour, there is not, perhaps, as many persons, natives, in 
that populous empire, who deserve the name of real Christians, 
although it has a Popish bishop and several friars. We wish 
the zealous advocates of missions would read attentively this 
work, observe the rea!, although disguised inefficiency of the 
Christian missions in China, consider the systematic deception, 
the habitual lying, necessarily practised by the missionaries, 
to elude the laws of the country, and to reflect, if they are 
not by such means rather obstructing than propagating the 
progress of the Christian faith. From this statement, indeed, we 
should infer that nearly all the Europeans now confined in 
Chinese prisons, on account of their religious belief, have been 
committed there by the Mandarins, for gross, deliberate, and 
dastardly prevarication and deception, It is no less extraor- 
dinary that men professing a sincere belief in Christianity, 
should claim the honour of martyrdom, and go to death in 
the very act of practising some deception, no doubt, called 
a pious fraud, on the ignorant Chinese. If they suppose 
that the laconic answer of Christ, “* thou sayest,” to the 
artful snares laid for him, and the false accusations preferred 
against him, furnishes any sanction to such abandoned and 
fanatical conduct, we can only lament their delusion, and 
rejoice that it is papists and not protestants who act so. 

The historical view of Christianity in China is brought 
down so late as 1807, and an account is added of the re-esta- 
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blishment of a college for the instruction of missionaries in 
Paris. Some virulent abuse of all those travellers, such as 
Sennerat and Barrow, who have exposed the crimes of the 
Chinese people, are also introduced. On Mr. Barrow’s travels, 
a very long, scurrilous, and malignant critique, by the Abbe 
Grosier, is here republished; it originally appeared in the 
Jesuit Geoffroy’s Journal del’ mpire, in April, 1806 ;” and, 
as it is sanctioned bya name, we think Mr. Barrow should answer 
it through the same channel. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Voyages dans ? Amerique Meridionale, Sc. 
Travels in South America. By Don Felix de Azara, from 1781 
: to 1801, &'c. 


( Concluded From the App-ndix to Vol. 34.) 


Tre vegetable productions of Paraguay are numerous and valu- 
able, in addition to the herb of Pasaguay, or South-American 
tea, which is now becoming very generally used, and is called 
culen in the Brazils. ‘The mavgaysy, or elastic-gum-tree, is of 
great utility to the inhabitants. The French Botanists have 
cesignated this tree, not very properly, hevea Guianiensis, in the 
class monsecia monadelphia, although it is found not only in 
Guiana, but on the river Gatemy, from the 23d to the 24th 
degree of S. latitude. This resinous elastic gum is not used in 
topical applications to diseased parts in America as in Europe, 
but is chiefly converted to balls for children, and flambeaux, 
which yield light to guide travellers through the desert. Tor 
this purpose a “ball of this resin is thrown into water, the side 
which floats uppermost is observed, and it is then kneaded into 
a kind of match, set on fire and placed in’ water, where it will 
burn during the whole night, and even till it is entirely con- 
sumed. ‘This species of elastic gum, or Indian-rubber, ‘is 
procured by making an incision in the bark of the tree Whence 
a great quantity of very thin resinous juice issues, and runs 
down on leather spread at its foot to preserve it. From a terebin- 
thine tree, the amyris elemifera, called in Brazil icicariba, accord- 
ing to Linnxus, an excellent gum elemy isalsocollected. The 
balsam of Aguaraybay, which is prepared by boiling the leaves 

of a tree oF the same name very abundant in Uruguay, is 
esteemed by the natives a universal medicine (curalo todo.) This 
gummy extract is yielded by a large tree, with wide-spreading 
branches, andatrunk about the thickness of a man’s body. Its 
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Jeavesare about oneandahalfincheslong,and one quarter broad, and 
of a green brighter than willow, which they retain through the 
year; when rubbed they emit a glutinous j juice, of a turpen- 
tine smell; it is this juice, extracted by boiling in water or in 
wine to the consistence of a syrup, which constitutes a balsam 
used by the natives externally’and internally for every disease 
with which they are attacked. ‘lhe parasitic plants in Paraguay 
are almost innumerable, and also the varieties of ‘pitas, or alves. 
In describing the cultivated plants, Senor Azara furnishes a 


test at once of the actual fertility of the soil and the manners of 


the people. Paraguay formerly furnished Buenos Ayres with 
wheat, but the case is now reversed, the seed wheat of Paraguay 
seems to be quite worn out with age and uniformity of soil, and 

ields only fourfold, whereas, at Buenos Ayres, wheat yields 
sixteen-fold, and at Monte-Video only twelve. ‘The climate of 
Paragu ay, indeed, is alleged to be rather too hot for wheat, and 
the size of the grain, even at Buenos Ayres, is little more than 
half the size of that in Spain, where it only produces eight- 
fold. In the plains of Buenos Ayres, about 19,300 faneas of 
Castille (the Castille fanega is net quite two English bushels) 
are annually produced, of which about 150,000 are consumed 
in the city,and the remainder exported to Paraguay, Havannah, 
Brazil, and the island Mauricio. It appears that the country fit 
for the cultivation of wheat is limited to the space between the 
24th and 40th degrees of latitude, as all below the former is 
too warm, and all above the latter, to the straits of Magalhaens, 
(erroneously written Jagellan) is of a soil too saline. ‘The 
herdsmen, or pastoral classes, however, eat nothing but meat, 
while the labourers use bread made of maize, and yucca root, or 
cassava. Formerly wines were cultivated in the vicinity of 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, but now scarcely one is to 
be found even attached toa wall. ‘The towns of Mendoza and 
St. John, situated on the top of the Andes, near the frontiers of 
Chili, supply Buenos Ayres and Monte-Video with wine and 
brandy: the former annually sends 3,513 barrels of wine, and the 
latter 7,942 of brandy-wine, (more properly wine-brandy) as it was 
formerly called. Thjs enormous consumption of brandy, in 
proportion ,to the quantity of wine, the author accounts for 
bv observing that the Spaniards begin to imitate the negroes and 
Indians, who prefer brandy to wine, in other words, that they 
are all becomedrunkards. Nevertheless, they are too lazy to cul- 
tivate vimes for their own use, and exchange their skins and 
tallow for,liquor. Such, indeed, says Senor Azara, “ is the 
inveterate natural slothfulness of the people, that there are 
neither cultivators nor reapers, and the government is evea 
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obliged to make the grain be reaped by force.” Some cotton 
is produced in Paraguay, but the people are not much dis. 
posed to manufactures, and they only make a small quantity of 
cloth almost too coarse for the use of slaves. From the root: 
of the mandioca, or physic-nut (jatropha manihor, L.) excellent 
starch is prepared. ‘The juice of the root is expressed, and the 
starch precipitates and settles in the bottom of the vessel in 
which the juice is collected. ‘This juice, and even the roots of 
the mandioca, are said to be poisonous to hogs, and also to 
men; but the Portuguese use no other bread than the large 
white roots, from which, after grating them, they express the 
juice, and roast the farina. And the author thinks the plant 
worthy of cultivation in Europe, particularly in the south of 
Spain and Majorca. Maize is very successfully cultivated in all 
parts of Paraguay, and Don Felix thinks he has observed four 
different species, independent of the varieties occasioned by the 
colours red, violet, blue, black, white, and variegated or yellowish 
red, although Botanists have agreed only in the existence of one 
species, the zea mays of Linnzus. ‘T'wo distinct species, however, 
appear in the early and late, one of which is cultivated in Italy, 
the other in France. This valuable plant is unquestionably a 
native of the new world, as it does not appear to bave been 
known in the ancient before the fifteenth century, or the dis- 
covery of America. Sweet potatoes (comvolvulus batatas L.) 
are very plentiful in all parts, of various kinds, as red, white, 
yellow, and violet, and some of them nearly six inches in 
diameter, and eighteen long. A kind about the size of the 
common potatoes in this country, is cultivated at Valencia, 
Granada, and Malaga, with advantage, although the attempt 
to cultivate them in France has totally failed. ‘The sartaga 
plant, the jatropha curcas L. which grows round the houses and 
rdens in Paraguay, furnishes a species of castor oi], of which 
the inhabitants make an excellent soap. Apples are good at 
Monte Video, indifferent at Buenos Ayres, but in Paraguay the 
apple trees yield no fruit, nor are olive trees produced. But 
many valuable articles might be cultivated were it not for the 
ignorance and laziness of the people. ‘The state of the 
mechanic arts, indeed, is incredibly low. Could it have been 
supposed, that the people, even at the present day, have 
nothing but the large bones of horses or cows fixed in a handle 
for axes? that their ploughs aie only pointed sticks adjusted 
according to personal capacity, and that their yokes, and other 
utensils of labour, are equally defective? Nevertheless, there 
is no want of ingenuity or of mechanics: the goldsmith 
makes his crucibles, the musician his cords and his guitar, and 
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in every private house, candles, soap, sweetmeats, medicines, 
dyes, and all other necessaries are made. 

The chapter on insects presents many curious observations on 
this class of animated beings. Here the French translator, 
M. Walckenaer, being an entomologist, is enabled to add 
several useful and illustrative notesto Senor Azara’s text. The 
people of South America distinguish the bees and wasps into 
two families; the former, they say, make wax, but do not 
sting, and the latter sting but do not make wax. The author, 
however, found that the bees both sting and make wax in 
Paraguay, the same as they do in Spain, and, as to wasps, 
they sting, but never make wax, in any country. Yet his dis- 
tinction of bees, applied to those which cannot ‘construct their 
own habitations, but take up their abode in ready-formed 
hollows of trees, &c. and wasps, to those which make both oute 
side and inside -of their nests, is not sufficiently accurate, as 
the common wasp* (vespa vulgaris) does not construct the 
exterior coat of its nest, but makes it ina hole in the ground, 


and the aprs amalihea of Cayenne constructs the exterior of its” 
y 


habitation. In Paraguay our traveller discovered seven species 
of bees, the largest of which js double the size of the common 
bee of Europe, and the smallest not above one-fourth its mag- 
nitude. The honey of one kind, called cabatatu, intoxicates 
like brandy, and leaves a violent head-ache, while that of ano- 
ther produces convulsions and violent pains, which terminate in 
the course of thirty hours, without any serious consequences. 
The natives well know these species, and never eat their honey, 
although it possesses the same colour and taste as that of others. 
Honey forms a considerable part of the nourishment of 
the Indians, who know how to dissolve it in water, fer- 
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* Among the wasps, as well as the bees, especia!ly those that live in 
community, there are three sexes, or genders, male, female, and neuter; 
but there is no such thing in nature as spontaneous generation, or repro- 
duction, without the joint influence of male and female, as the author 
seems to suppose. It is true, the female of fish produce their eggs 
without the union of the male, but the latter must fecundate them 
before they attain vitality. Nevertheless, Bonnet observes that a 
female plant- louse, (4p/his L.) after unionwith the male, had the faculty of 
engendering young which could propagate themselves to the oth gene- 

ration, without the union of a male; an observation which, not- 

withstanding the piety and accuracy of its author, still wants confir- 
mation. A female spider, afier union with a male, can ‘lay produc. 
tive eggs at intervals of several months, without any new, connexien 

with the male ; still this fecundity is no proof of an effect without 
& Cause, as spontancous generation implies. Rev. 
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ment the mixture, and prepare from it an intoxicating beve-. 
rage. 

Senor Azara observed eleven species of wasps, of which 
only two commence their nests by a kind of pedicle, which 
they attach to a beam or projecting part of a roof, rock, or 
other structure. ‘Ihe wasps are so voracious that they entirely 
devour the raisins on the vines. Four of the author’s specics 
do not live in society, but build their nests in houses, and even 
in apartments, inhabited; they seem to belong to the genus 
sphex and pompilius of Fabricius. Ants are also very numerous 
in Paraguay; they live in community, and consist of males, 
winged females, and neuters, which are apterous or wingless. 
The females remain in the ant-nest only till tuey lay their eggs, 
when they are chased away, at which time great processions a 
winged ants are seen. As to the males, they never enter th: 
nests, and content themselves with working around them ; both 
perish during the first cold, and the neuters remain to cherisli 
and feed the young. ‘That there are some of these insects 
formidable, even to man, will appear from the following par- 
ticulars : 


‘« The species called fahy-re, that is, stinking ant, because if 
emits a very offensive smell when bruised, has no known habitation, 
and even its common food is unknown, as it is seen only when it goes 
out from its retreat. In Paraguay, but not in Buenos Ayres, these 
ants. appear almost always at night; and, two days before a great 
change of weather, they extend themselves in a manner to cover the 
floor, walls, and ceiling, of a chamber, however large it may be. 
They instantly eat all the spiders, crickets, beetles, and other insects 
which they find ; and they leave no box, crevice, or chink unvisited, 
If they meet a mouse, it runs as if mad, and should it not be able to 
escape from the room, it is immediately covered over with ants 
which. sting, atrest, bite, and shortly eat it. It is said that they 
treat vipers in like manner; and it is certain that they oblige men 
to jump out of bed and leave the chamber in their shirt. Fortunate ly, 
months, and even years, pass without their being seen. I was told, 
that it was sufficient to expel them from a room, to throw a sheet of 
burning paper on the floor ; this 1 performed, and some ‘minutes after 
not one remained, On another occasion, I determined to tread om 
some of those on the ground, when the others immediately fled. 
I did not observe any winged ants among the individuals of this 
species, nor if they collected provisions. ‘They are black, and of the 
ordinary size and figure.” 


The author noticed some ants with what he supposed six 
wings ; but as all the known, or hitherto systematically 
described, insects have only four, except a few phalene, the 
males of which appear to have six; it is probable that the 
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author has mistaken the appearance, especially as 18,000 of these 
animals are described, and such an addition only observed in the 
small number mentioned. 

Butterflies are equally numerous, large, and beautiful, in this 
country. 

«« A large brownish species deposits its maggots enveloped in a kind 
of spittle, on the skin of persons who sleep naked, or without a pro- 
per covering, when the little maggots introduce themselves under the 
skin without being felt. ‘This occasions an itchy pimple; the part 
swells, and the patient experiences a smart pain. The country people 
instantly perceive what it is, chew tobacco, and spiton the wound ; 
they afierwards press. it strongly with their fingers, and five or SiX 
hairy maggots, of a dark colour, and about half aw inch long, are 
expelled without any other injurious effects,” 

The chapter on “ toads, adders, vipers, and lizards,” con- 
tains several new and curious observations on these animals of 
popular aversion. Senor Azara also dneribes three different 
kinds of cameleons, all of which have something not hitherto 


noticed in these quadrupeds. About 159 pages are likewise 


devoted to the correction and exposure of the French Museum 
of Natural History, especially in what concerns quadrupeds and 
birds, and to the errors and misrepresentations of Buffon. 
Some of the l’'rench artifices, in fabricating varieties and species 
of animals we have already noticed; and our author’s reinarks 
have enabled us to conceive a satisfactory cause for the uniform 
scepticism of the French naturalists, respecting all the new dis- 
coveries of the English. On ail occasions, whenever an Eng- 
lish philosopher announces any discovery in natural history or 
experimental philosophy, the French first affect to doubt the 
truth of it, and when this is no longer practicable, they have 
recourse to some of their own fabrications to prove that it was 
first made in France. ‘The former is natural, for men, whose 
vanity, or other vices, have stimulated them to deceive by for- 
gery, may well suspect others of the like artifices, and hence 
their scepticism respecting English discoveries; but the latter 
is envious, base, and devoid of ingenuity. 

From the 10th to the 18th chapters, the author treats of the 
character, manners, customs, languages, history, local situa- 
tion, and numbers, of the Indian nations in Paraguay. ‘This 
is the most amusing part of his work, as containing many sin- 
gular anecdotes and curious customs still retained by uncivilized 
tribes, even after communicating with Europeans upwards of 
two centuries, and after numerous attempts have been made 
to convert them to christianity. ‘The picture here exhibited, 
without any very artificial strength of colouring, is worthy the 

Appenpix, Antiyac. Rev. Vol. 35. 2G 
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study of te advocates and admirers of savage life and manners, 
‘as wellaeof ourmissionaries. We shall endeavour to condense a 
few of the leading featurcs into a small compass. 

Conquerors and missionaries, observes Don F, never think 
of giving a true description of the Indian nations, but only 
to ¢xalt their prowess and exaggerate their works. It was with 
this view they multiplied the numbers of Indians and of tribes, 
and made them anthropophagi, although none of them eat 
human flesh, or ever remember to have eatén it, and they are stil] 
as free as at the arrival ofthe Spaniards. It is also false that they 
use empotsoned arrows, or that they have any religion. The 
latter point the author maintains through his whole descriptions 
of the Indians in Paraguay ; he asserts, that the priests, believing 
it impossible for men to exist without ideas of good or evil, 
_ hastily concluded that some rude figures, which appear on 
their bows, bludgeons, pipes, or pottery, are their idols, 
‘although these are still made but merely for their amusement, 
as they have no religion-nor religious ideas. The French 
ransiator, who appears to be a theoretical theist, takes every 
possible opportunity of seizing any trait of superstition, o1 
trifling circumstance, whence it might be fairly inferred, that 
the idea of some superior power either good or evil exists 
among these people ; but although the author neither understood 
their language, nor had sufficiently extensive communication 
with them, to pronounce absolutely that they possess no idea 
of a God, yet his opportunities and observations were such 
as to render it at Jeast very doubtful, if not mmprobable, that 
they have, and all the laboured annotations of his translator, 
to prove that they must have some religion, we must confess 
appear rather like quibbles than arguments. Still the difhculty 
of ascertaining the fact is very considerable, as theoretical and 
religious prepossessions on the one hand, and the savage state of 
the people on the other, present diliiculties much greater than 
may be at first apprehended. It 1s true, Tacitus and other 
Roman authors egregiously misrepresented the religion of the 

ews; but itis much easier for Christians to: delineate with 
fidelity the idolatrous worship of heathens or savages, than for 
heathens to describe the sublime truths in the Jewish religion. — 

In commencing his geographical, statistical, and moral view ol 
the countries inhabited by Indians, Don F. calls every collec- 
tion of Indians who consider themselves as one people, and 
have the same figure, manners, and language, a nation. The 
difference in their languages, is as great as that between English, 
German, and Spanish, so that not one word resembles that 1 
another. They generally speak inalower tone than Europeans, 
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do not attract attention by their lc oks, (or use gqstures to express 
their feelings, as other savage nations do) move iheir lips very 
little, speak through the nose (as it is vulgarly termed) and 
in the throat. The author found it impossible to represent 
their guttural sounds or words by Roman characters, or even 
with those gutturals peculiar to the Spanish. One Spaniard, 
who had passed twenty years among them, spoke the Méaya 
idiom, and another, who had kept some of the natives of Chaco 
in his house, understood a little of their language: these 
persons knew the total dissimilarity in the languages of the 
different nations, and also their general poverty in expression. 
The Gharruas, a yet powerful and ferocious Indian nation, 
which wanders on the frontiers of Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres, still continue in a state of the most sanguinary and 
savage warfare, and often attacked the author’s pioneers when 
on his travels. -These people are extremely active and vigor- 
ous, have the sight quick, and twice the length of Europeans, 
and their hearing is equally acute. They have little hatr, no 
beard, and never grow grey betore the age of eighty. All the’ 


lations are extremely dirty, fetid, and abound in vermin, which 


the women search and eat. The females are distinguished by three 
vertical limesonthe face, coloured blue, whenthey attain maturity, 

and the males by a piece of wood on the inside of the under 
lip, which remains there during their lives. ‘The skins of cows 
and horses form their chief clothing or bedding, but SeNor Azara 
does not pretend to know how they existed prior to the disco- 
very of their country by the Spaniards, who first introduced 
horses and cows there. ‘Their gravity 1s such, that they never 
discover any passions, and they have neither games, dances, 
music, society, nor idle conversations ; a smile is the utmost 
emotion which they experience; and they never cry, even 
when wounded or put to death. Very slight traces of govern- 
ment appear among them, parental authority or filial obedience 
is unknown; and when assembled for war, they only listen tor 
the prepositions of any individual, and decide as miay suit 
their habits. One victory satishes them; they are expert 
horsemen, and each one seizing his own prey, no division is 
made. To fight them successtully, the Europeans are obliged 
to fre one after,another, which frightens them ; otherwise, did 
they make one general fire, they would rush precipitately 
upon them, and inevitably destroy them with their long lances, 
before the soldier cou!d load his musket a second time. The 
whole number of warriors of the Charruas amounts only to 


four hundred. Polygamy is permited to the men, but not the 


women, although the latter abandon one man and take up with 
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another on every occasion. Ignorant and savage as these 
people are they have their quack doctors, who cure al! dis. 
eases, by sucking the stomachs of their patients. At the death 
of their relations, both malesand females have distinct ceremo- 
nies and modes of inflicting torture on themselves, such as 
cutting a finger, cutting their face or arms, fasting, standing 
in a pit enveloped with earth, &c. Those who neglect the per. 
formance of these cruel and foolish ceremonies are only con- 
sidered as weak, but not the less esteemed by their nation. 
Such conduct Don F. considers as instances of men acting 
without a motive. The Minuanes differ from the Charruas 
only in the rarity of polygamy and divorce among them. The 
Pampas have a different language, are much cleaner than any 
of the preceding, possess about tour hundred warriors, are 
a very little more civilized, and the rich wear ornaments of 
copper and silver, which are unknown to other tribes. Some 
Patagonians, who visited Buenos Ayres, on being measured, 
were six feet nine inches high, but the author supposes that 
their mean height is about six feet three inches, and wisely 
reject the accounts of their being giants. The Guarany nation 
occupies the greatest extent of country, but many of them have 
been made slaves of by the Portuguese in Brazil. Friar Lewis 
Volanos has translated the Catechism into the language of the 
Guaranys, and has compiled a grammar and dictionary of their 
language, which, like the Hindoostanee in India, is the most 
generally understood through the western division of South 
America. Nevertheless it requires more than a year to be 
able to understand it sufficiently for any useful purpose. These 
people in general areby nomeans very fruitful; and althoughDon 
F, found one Indian, atter much laborious investigation, who 
was the father of ten children, yet the average is fourto each 
family. The men, although converted to what the missionaries 
called christianity, still abandon their wives and daughters to all 
the strangers who visit them. Among the Guaranys the author 
found some ideas of music. and dancing, as they put grains of 
maize in a round vessel, and rattle it to make a sound, at the 
same time accompany it with motions like dancing. All the 
savage Indians, however, agree ina horror of the dead, and 11 
order to prevent them from ever thinking of them, by the 
presence of any object of remembrance, they bury their 
trinkets, arms, and horses, near the graves of their owners. 
The universal existence of this custom, M. Walcknaer considers 
as a proof of its being derived from the idea of a future ife, 
and of the desire which they have of procuring forthe dea, 
jn another world, the use of such necessaries. ‘This inference 
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is natural enough for a papist, who is accustomed to bury 
crucifixes, torches, &c. with the corpse. Admitting too, 
contrary to the acute observation of S nor Azara, that such 
customs may have originated with an idea of futurity, yet, if 
their continuance had depended on that idea, it would have 
been perceptible at present. Neither do we think that the 
general belief in a God, and a future state of existence, would 
be in the leastimpaired, even should it be found, which, we confess, 
is scarcely probable, that these poor and ignorant Indians have no 
clear conceptions of either. Theism and inmortality are 
creatures of mind, and where nature has furnished little of 
that godlike quality, we must expect that they will be propor- 
tionally defective. Some of these savage tribes told the author, 
that they had no notion of a future state, others that the Paya- 
guas, after death, go to a place filled with caldrons and fire ; 
and one said, that only the wicked Payaguas go there; sen- 
timents which are evidently borrowed from the missionaries. 
Two of those Indians, on being questioned, respecting their’ 
first parents, replied, “* our first father was a fish, which we 
call hacu, your's wasthe fish which you call derads, and that 
ofthe Guaranys wasa toad. Hence your cotour is more clear 
and beautiful, the only advantage which you have over us, for we 
surpass you in every thing else. For the same reason the 
Guaranys are as ridiculous and contemptible as the toads.” 
Although we have already extended this article, we must yet 
extract a few more descriptive traits of a people, with whom we 
are likely to become better acquainted by a desire of trading. 
The inhabitants of South America consist of three different 
races, the Indians or Aborigines, the whites or Europeans, and 
the blacks or Africans. ‘The mixture of these species pro- 
duces what are in general called pardes, greys, or persons{of 
colour. Ifa pardo, or man of colour, proceed from the union 
of an Indian and a whi'e, he is called mefis, and all his posterity 
receive this name if not mixed with blacks; but, if the 
Africans unite with the Indian or European, the offspring is 
called mulatos. Thus metis and malate are not characteristic of 
colour, but of physical origin. The greater part of those 
called Spaniards, in Paraguay, are properly mefis, or the 
oilspring of Spaniards and Indians, and are said, by our 
author, to exceed the natives of old Spain in their figure, 
clegance, and even whiteness. He also thinks that the children of 
metis have more subtiltv, sagacity, and intelligence, than the 
creoles, who are the children born in Paraguay of native Spanish 
parents. Others are distinguished by the appellation guarteron, 
that is, having one-fourth of a negro, being the offspring of 
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a white and mulato; and salto atras (leaping backwards) 
that is, instead of gaining he loses in whiteness, being the 
offspring of a mulato and negro. “ I found, says Don F. that 
the mulatoes, originating from blacks and whites, have superior, 
moral and physical qualities to those sprung from Indians and 
blacks; they are also more active, swift, vigorous, lively, 
witty, and sharp, than those to whom they owe their existence, 
These qualities, however, increase only to a certain point. 
The mulatoes surpass all others by the freshness and_ softness 
of their skin; the females are addicted to lust, make no merit 
of chastity or resistance, and are rarely or never virgins alter 
eight years of age! They have wit, subtilty, and aptness; 
they know how to chuse, and are clean, generous, and even 
magnificent when they are able.. The males have the same 
moral character, and are adcicied to cards, drinking, and 
sharping. In Paraguay there are about five Spaniards to one 
mulato. They consist of two classes, one free, the other 
slaves; and they exist in the proportion of one hundred and 
seventv-four free mulatoes for every hundred negro or mulato 
slaves.” This liberality to slaves in Spanish America is warmly 
panegyrized by the author, who states, that the only incon- 
venience to which persons of colour are subject, is, that they 
** cannot fill any place of public trust, as they are esteemed 
an inferior class.” 

The only towns in that extensive country, which can be 
considered as wholly Spanish, are Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, 
Maldonado, Asuncion, Corrientes, and Santa Fe of Vera Cruz. 
‘The Bishop of Paraguay has only 6,000, dollars (1,300].) a year, 
and has his clergy to support out of this rent ; but the King 
allows him 1800 (4501].) more, and the Bishop of Buenos Ayres 
has 20,000 dollars or 5,000/.a year. In 1793 the whole number 
of ecclesiastics in Paraguay was 243; in Buenos Ayres they are 
much more numerous. ‘The theology of St. Thomas forms 
their whole theological studies, with a very little Latin, and 
something from Aristotle. ‘Che most common vices are licen- 
tiousness, gambling, and drinking, which are sufficient for any 
country. ‘* The graziers are occupied in attemding about 12 
millions of cows, with three millions of horses, and a considerable 
number of sheep ; such are, according to the author’s estimation, 
the nunwber of domestic animals in these countries, about one- 
sixth of which belong to the government of Paraguay, and the 
remainder to Buenos Ayres. In this number he does not include 
above two millions of wild cows, and an immense number of 
horses.” ‘To every thousand cows there is a master herdsman 
and his journeyman, the former is generally married, the !atter 
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single, if not a Negro, Pardo, or Christian Indian, who has run 
away and left his wife and daughters to the protection of other 
men. Under such circumstances, it is not surprizing that even 
the class called Sparaards, should have no ideas of chastity or 
continence in South America, and the fatal consequence of such 
a state of society, if so it may be called, are better conceived 
than described. ‘This licentiousness is neither facilitated by 
opportunity nor checked for want of it, as the herdsmen de not 
attend their flocks every day like in Europe, but only ride 
round them and review them on horseback once a week, indo- 
lently passing the remainder of the time in or about their huts. 
As these people frequently live from four to ten and even 
thirty leagues distant from each other, they rarely go to mass, 
and they often baptize their own children themselves, or leave 
it till they are going to be married, when it is indispensable. 
When they go to mass, they generally hear it on horseback, and 
outside of the church, the door of which is opened on purpose. 
They have-all a violent desire to be interred in sacred ground, 
and when they are very remote, they leave the dead bodies 
covered with stones and branches till they become putrid and 
nothing remains but the bones, which they carry to the curate 
for burial. Others cut up the dead bodies, scrape the bones 
with a knife, and after burying the flesh carry the bones to the © 
priest to be interred. If they are not above twenty leagues, 
they place the dead body on horseback as if alive, and transport 
it thus to the chapel or buryving-place. ‘These herdsmen never 
eat any part of their cattle except the sides, flank, and flesh 
which encloses the belly and stomach, all the other pieces are 
thrown away and serve only to render the air, near their habi- 
tations, fetid, and collect birds, insects, and every species of 
vermin. ‘The obstetric art is very little known among these 
people, and the women evince a degree of ignorance not very 
reconcilable with the author’s opinion of their great natural 
capacity, and certainly greater than among other savage nations. 
This stupidity even goes so far as to occasion thein to be disfi- 
gured, and the author a vw un assez grand nombre d’ hommes and 
de femmes adultes, qui avaient un nombril leng de quatre pouces. 
Accustomed from infancy to butcher cattle, it is equally natural 
for them to massacre each other often without any particular mo- 
tive, and always in cool blood, and without anger. Anger, indeed, 
says our traveller, is unknown in these deserts. ‘Their insensi- 
bility is equal to their barbarity. 

The commerce of this country must now be considered. 
Don Felix gives a table of the average value of imports and 
exports of La Plata, taken in five years, from 1792 to 1796; 
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this amounts to 2,545,364 pesos, or dollars, in imports from Old 
Spain, and 4,667,166 in exports to Spain. The imports 
from Havannah, chiefly sugar and rum, amount to 36,344 
pesos, and the exports to 71,553. The imports from Lima 
amount to 25,045 pesos, and tne exports only to 22,454; 
imported negroes $18,417 3 vessels bound for negroes as exports 
103,014 pesos. ‘The whole value of the imports and exports 
of La Plata is 7,879,968 pesos, or about 1,772,982/. sterling. 
Admitting that as much more was smuggled, still a country, the 
total imports and exports of which do not exceed three millions 
a year, cannot afford any very flattering prospects of trade to 
English merchants. Paraguay has a particular trade with 
Buenos Ayres In its tea-leaves (p roralea elandul: Sa), tobacco, wood, 
and other objects, which, on an average of five years, from 1°88 
to 1792, amounted to 327,616 dollars in export and only 155,903 
In import; a circumstance which shews the improving state of 
Paraguay, where, on the author’s arrival in 1781, money, he Says, 
wasunknown. An abstract of the whole Spanish population of 
the government, or province of Paraguay, ‘gives a total only of 
$7,450 souls! This number includes 7088 in the city of Asuncion, 
5305 in the parish of Capiata, $813 in the parish of Luque, 3595 
in the parish of Piribebui, 3346 in the parish of Carapeyua, 3098 
inthe parish of Villeta, 3014 in the town of Villarica, &c. and 
the inhabitants of all the towns, parishes, villages, and hamlets in 
the whole province, except the savage Indians, who are by no 
means very numerous, although not less so at present than when 
the Spaniards first arrived in this country, according to the judici- 
ous observations of our author. The population of the government 
or vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres amounts to 170,89? souls. 
Of these the cities of Buenos Avres, Monte Video, Corrientes, 
Santa Fe, and Maldonado, contain 49,000, 15,245, 4,500, 4,000 

and 2,000; and the towns of St. Nicolas 4,220, Canelon 3,500, 

Arroyo de la China 3,500, Rosario 3,500, Baxada 3,000, &c. 

Thus we find the whole civilized population (if we can bestow 

this mame on such persons as we have here described of the 

different classes) of the provinces of Paraguay and Buénos 

Ayres, or La Plata, only amounts to 208,312 souls. ‘The whole 
value of these peoples’ imports amounts only to 2,920,170 
dollars, or 657,030/. sterling annually: and of this sum only 

1,051,453 dollars, or 236,576/. are imports, from foreign coun- 
tries, all the rest being in wines and brandies from Oid Spain, 
sugir from the Havannah, or in negroes from Africa. 
From this statement of the population and commerce of such 

2 considerable part of South America, the English merchant 
may judge of the value and prospects of his future trade with 
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that country. In this account also we have estimated the dollars 
at 4s. 6d. although their most general value (that is their price 
in the market) varies from 4°. to 45. Sd.; at par, they are worth 
about 45. lld., but as bullion much less, for many of them 
contain nearly one-eighth of alloy, as the purity of the silver 
generally depends on the care and skill of very igmorant work- 
men. But to estimate the real trade of any Spanish town or 
province, from the various jal ar which we have seen, the 
heavy, not to say exorbitant and impolitic duties imposed, and 
the general dispositions of the people, it is necessary to consider 

the actual consumption or traffic about double the amount of 
that, for which the government receives its imposts. Such is 
the general, and by Spaniards not deemed dishonouradble, practice 
of smuggling. hus, for instance, if the duties on goods 
legally imported into Buenos Ayres in one year amount to 
500,000/. it is fair to calculate that goods to the amount of other 
500,000/ have actually entered that city. Still, however, as the 
duties are so very high, the aggregate quantity of goods con- 
sumed is very inconsiderable, for smugglers will have their 
profits as well as fair-traders. 

The third and fourth volumes of this interesting work are 
translated by Sonnini, from Senor Azara’s history of the birds 
of Paraguay. They contain the descriptions, characters, &c. 
of no less than 448 birds, many of them entirely new species, 
and found principally between the 24th and $6th degree of 
South latitude, the limit to which the author contined his 
observations. ‘The value of such descriptions by a man totally 
exempt from the too often pernicious influence of theoretical 
and systematic speculatsons, and intent only on cetailing the 
facts and characters as they appeaged to him, will not be neg- 
lected by all ornithologists, or even amateurs in this pleasing 
branch of natural history. ‘The maps and plates attached to 
these travels amount to 25, eight of which are desiyns of 
quadrupeds indifferently engraved, four of birds, and the 
remainder large maps of South America and Paraguay, with 
plans of Baero s Ayres, Asuncion, Monte Video, Maldonado, 
&c, ‘The general chart of Paraguay, and the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres, is a valuable acquisition to geography; we have 
compared it with a design of the river Plata, and its adjoining 
parts, sketched by an Italian gentleman who visited that country, 
and who tendered it to the talent ministers during the Buenos 
Ayres expedition, but they had not fa/ents to appreciate it, and 
when they became more sensible of its use, it was indignantly 
refusedtothem. ‘The publication of Azara’s map, however, has 
rendered it of no greater importance than as the one confirms 


the accuracy of the other. 
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I! Martirio del principe degli Apostoli rivendicato alla sua sede in sul 
Gianicolo, §S'c. 

The martyrdom of the chief of the Apostles revenged on its site in the 

epee A critical dissertation, dedicated to the holiness of our 

voly father, Pope Pius VII. happily reigning. By friar John de 

Capistrano, provincial minister of the reformed Minorites in 

the province of Rome, and Censor emeritus in the theological 
academy of wisdom of Rome. Svo. Rome. 1809. 


OuR antiquaries sometimes become angry with each other in 
discussing their opinions respecting the Roman stations in this 
country ; the Italians likewise, although the chief of sycophants, 
can also call names, and abuse each other most virulently, in 
determining the particular spot at Rome where they suppose 
that the Apostle Peter was martyred. There is, however, this 
important difference between the English and Italian disputants, 
that with the former it is all matter of opinion, and attended with 
no serious consequences whether right or wrong; but with the 
latter their whole religious services and their supposed sa! vation 
depend on the particular situation which they may happen to 
conceive was the place that a‘man suffered death, although there 
may not be the least historical or even probable evidence that 
he ever was within hundreds of miles of it. No man whose 
mind was not contracted by the savage chains of ignorance and 
Popish bigotry could bring himself to believe any thing that is 
here affirmed respecting St. Peter, and the place of his martyr- 
dom ; for any human mind directed by reason ard common 
sense, and unperverted by jesuitic art, would discover the clumsy 
devices of perfidious impostors, and perceive at once that the 
whole of the traditions are mere fables, invented in the latter 
end of the dark ages, to prevent the progress of knowledge, 
and to support the then tottering influence of Popish darkness 
and despotic superstition. Some, indeed, of the more enlightened 
Italian antiquaries contend that the origin of the traditions which 
place the site of the martyrdom of St. Peter.where now stands 
the Franciscan convent of St. Pietro in Montcrio, cannot be 
traced earlier than the twelfth, or at most the tenth century ; but, 
as no authentic period can be ascertained, which sufficiently 
proves their worthlessness, we are inclined to date the much 
greater part of the Popish superstitions, and idolatries, to the time 
when knowledge began to be diffused; when the ignorance, 
indolence, and licentiousness of the journeymen and master 
ecclesiastics became obnoxious to the ridicule of the thinking 
part of the laity ; and when the priests began to feel the neces- 
sity of supporting their menaced authority by introducing 
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additional obstructions to the progress of science, making strong 
impressions on the minds of the vulgar, by works of superero- 
gation, multiplying saints and devotions, inventing numerous 
holy places, and instituting particular modes of worship at 
them, establishing fish-eating festivals, working occasional local 
or annual miracles, and finally in fabricating a religion for the 
clergy perfectly distinct from that of the laity. 

Father Capistrano is an orthodox Papist, and firmly believes 
in all the traditions now existing in the blood-stained annals of 
his church; he defends what he calls the faith or tradition of 


the Roman people in favour of the Janicu/a being the theatre of 


the martyrdom of St. Peter, ach in a spirit not very Christian- 
like, revenges the attacks made on this vulgar tradition by the 
advocate Adami, and other men of learning and talents. But, 
as a specimen of the merit of the Romish traditions, we have to 
state that they have honoured ¢hree different places in the capital 
with being the sites of Peter’s suffering ; the Via Ostia, the Vati- 
can,and the Janicula. Each of these plac es has its adv ocates, its 
worshippers, who are ready and willing to cut the throats of all 


those who do not bow to their dagon. All of them speak of 


such and such a spot as the “ Jocus crucifixionis S. Petri,’ 
without ever stopping to inquire first, if Peter actually visited 
Rome, an, secondly, if he were really crucivted, or what other 
death he suffered? These points they artfully, bigottedly, or 
ignorantly taken for granted, and by this means elude the main 
and primary point of the investigation. Yet not only Signor 
Adamr, but Bosto, Severani, Arinzhi, Bottari, and even Cardinal 
Borgia, maintained that the Vatican occupies the spot on which 
Peter was executed, founding their belief on an inscription, or 
Latin distich, said to have been written under the mosaic of a 
triumphal arch in the Vatican. But this authority is combated 
by the author before us, because the mosaic of the arch 1s no 
longer inexistence, and because he conjectures that the advocates 
for the Vatican read quo instead of quod, at the commencement 
of the distich, thus, 
‘© Quo, duce te, mundus surrexit in astra triumphans 
Hanc Constantinus victor tibi condidit aulam.” 


Such are the arguments which these writers adduce for their 
worship of Peter,and the different places :t whichthey suppose he 
was martyred. Friar Capistrano, nevertheless, writes with great 
spirit, energy, and even clegance, however puerile his arguments 
may be to more rational protestants. But his vanity and egotism 
are, if possible, still more extraordinary than the weakness of 
his reasons. He treats his antagonist, the advocate, (whose 
arguments, by the way, have required from him a moderate - 
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sized volume to refute) with great contempt, speaks to him in 
the dogmatic tone of a master, repeats all his ecclesiastical 
dignities, vaunts his connection with a retormed minor order 
as its censor, and finally demands, in a strain of triumphant 
exultation, if an advocate thinks he can be so well acquainted 
with the traditions of the church as a divine like himself ; and if 
he supposes that he could combat such an ecclesiastical giant as 
him ? Such gasconade and superciliousness may be very proper 

and consistent in a Papist, but they are most unequivocally and 
unjustifiably Anti-Christian. 


_) 
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Ce “ode d' Instruction crimine lle, exc Ce 


Code of criminal Instruction. Yierhan’s Edition, conformable to 
the original bulletin of the laws, printed with stereotype, 
made by means of movable copper matrices Zo which are 
added, the detailed motives by the counsellors of state, and the report 
of the commitiee cf legislation of the legislative body, on each of the 
laws which comprse the Code : with an alphabetic a table or index 
indicating the par ticular pane tions of every public officer, in matters 
criminal, correctional, or of simple police. PS. 403. Index 38. 8vo. 
Paris. 1809. 


Aut the objections which we made against the Code Napoleon 
are equally applicable to this scheme of criminal law. Whether 
in the bombastic explanatory motives of each law by the coun. 
sellors, in the reports of the legislators, or inthe laws themselves, 
we every. where find obscurity, imperfect conceptions of the 
truc spirit and influence of Jaws, and undecided sentiments 
respecting what should be adopted or rejected. The establish- 
ment of juries has embarrassed al! the orators, counsellors, and. 
senators, for they cennot persuade themselves that it is possible 
for any man, or number of men, to give an absolutely impartial 
and correct judgment on any case that may occur. This acknow- 
ledged want of principle among Frenchmen, however the 
orators occasionally attempt to palliate it by allusions to French 
glory, and other topics of vulgar praise, no doubt presents an 
almost insuperable difficulty to the formation of an enlightened, 

just, and humane code of criminal! Jaws. In this respect we 
must pity the authors of this scheme, for were their laws better 
conceived, more philosophical and just than they are, still they 

must be abused and perverted, while administered by, or applied 
to, a people confessedly destitute of all moral principle! = Such 
a tucnilaning condition deserves the serious attention of those 
who think France and Frenchmen are blessed with the consoling” 
influence of general science and extensive knowledge, 
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The want of principle and immorality of Frenchmen, 
however, cannot excuse the culpable ignorance of these 
law-makers, in framing laws which they are obliged to confess 
are modulated, as near as the relative ctrcumstances of the two 
countries will admit, after those of England. The nature, 
powers, and structure, of English grand juries, seem not to 
be comprehended by them; and, in attempting a_ similar 
institution in France, they have so far failed, that instead of 
choosing an indefinite number of persons of character and 
consequentce in each departments or arrondisement, to act as 
grand jurors, or what they call a ‘jury of accusation,” to 
decide on true or false bills, this duty is now referred to the 
imperial courts! On the first institution of juries in France, 
after the revolution, they adopted the simple, but ruinous, 
process of one jury to decide on the validity of the accusation, 
and the punishment of the offence all at once; afterwards, they 
tried a kind of grand jury, or “ jurv of accusation,” -which 
was principally composed of the most ignorant and worthless 
persons. This plan was changed to another, much more 
objectionable in its principle, but much less injurious in its 
effects, the appointn 1ent J a permanent number (all mere 
traders in legal decisions) of what might be called special 
jurors. In a department, consisting of four arrondisements, 
the number of their jurors, who were called on each year, was 
three hundred and eighty-three. These were assembled once 
a fortnight!) Now Buonaparté’s law-makers have discovered, 
that such a task must be highly onerous to the majority of the 
citizens, that men so situated must be influenced by prejudices, 
partialities, fears, se't-interest, vindictiveness, and all the 
numerous trainof evils and vices, which are kindly ascribed to 
what inthis country is deemed the chief merit of grand juries, 
their thorough knowledge of local circumstances! These 
imperial courts will be so many permanent grand juries, and as 
their chief or only merit is that of exemption from local 
prejudices, or personalities, their distance from the place, 
were the crimes were committed, we must suppose will 
necessarily be very considerable. Much precious time will, 
therefore, be lost to gratify this refinement in des spotism, at the 
same time it establishes a system of tyranny and injustice, 
masked under the specious pretext of impartiality, which 
cannot ke contemplated without horror. Its nature and 
effects may easily be perceived. The imperial courts are all 
composed of creatures immediately under the eye of Buona- 
parié himself, and minister on all occasions to his vamty and 
cruelty; these beings are appointed to prejudge (or rather 
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to condemn) every unfortunate person who may fall under the 
censure of the tyrant’s tools and institutions, or who may 
commit any real or.venal offence, all must be subjected to the 
same judges, and condemned with the same servile rigour. 
In this manner Ruonaparté is himself almost directly (for it is 
done. by. his immediate direction) the judge of every possible 
species of offence committed in the French empire. This 
imperial court first decides on the validity of the charges, which 
are then sent to a jury of twelve men; but how is this jury 
constituted? The following is alaw or rule: “* Jurors are 
chosen, Ist. among the members of the electoral colleges ; 2d. 
among three hundred oi the richest inhabitants (or those paying 
most taxes, frais cents plus imposes domiciliés) in the depart- 
ment ; 2d. among the functionaries of the administrative orders 
nominated by the emperor ; 4th. among the doctors and licen- 
tiates of the four faculties of law, medicine, sciences, and 
polite literature ; the members and correspondents of the 
institute, and other learned societies acknowledged by the 
government; Sth. among the notaries; 6th. among the bankers, 
merchants, and first class of shop-keepers; and 7th. among 
the persons employed under government, at a salary of not 
less than 4,000 frances (2001.)” Clergymen, ministers of 
state, Judges, prefects, &c. are exempt from the duty of 
jurors. Thirty-six jurors are summoned, and a list of their 
names is given to the prisoner the evening ‘preceding, (neither 
earlier nor later) his trial, twelve of these names are selected by 
lot, and the prisoner has the privilege of objecting to any number 
compatible with the design of forming a jury of twelve per- 
sons, provided the Solicitor-general, who, as a government 
officer, always conducts the prosecution, should not object 
to an equal number with the prisoner, in which the latter has 
only the advantage of rejecting the odd person, where such 
anumber occurs. All this is tolerably fair ; and jurors who 
do not attend are fined for the first offence 500 francs, (20I.) 
for the second 1000, and for the third 1500, and declared 
incapable of ever serving that office. The atrocious part is 
yet to come; the grand judge, minister of justice, or the 
president of the imperial court, receives from the prefects of 
the departments, the list of the jurors, as they are reduced from 
sixty to thirty-six by the presidents or judges of the 
courts of assize; on these lists the prefects are obliged to 
note how the jurors have discharged their duty ; and, on this 
infornmmation, the grand judge reports to Buonapari€, ** in what 
manner the citizens inscribed on these lists have fulfilled their 
functions,’” Ifany juror has neglected to discharge this duty Jt 
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is particularly recorded, But “ his Imperial! Majesty reserves 
to himself the satisfaction of giving an Acnourable testimony of 
his approbation to those jurors who have manifested a laudable 
zeal.” (Sa mayjeste imperial se reserve de donner aux Jurés qui 
auront montré un x€le louable, des témoignages honorables de sa 
satisfaction.) The plain signification of this most nefarious 
law is, that Buonapart€ will reward all those who give verdicts 
congenial with his own ambitious or vindictive views, and that 
those who venture to thwart them may expect his vengeance. 
Never, surely, was laid a deeper scheme to circumvent all 
public justice, to extend the “fell fangs of despotism” to the 
most remote parts of a vast empire, and to concentrate the baleful 
influence of hope and fear, in opposition to all natural senti- 
ments of justice in the mind of man. Sometime ago, the 
odious practice of giving a guinea to special jurors in this 
country was justly stigmatized; but even this, objectionable 
as it is, vanishes before the contemplation of future promises 
or threats heid out to jurors. Wherever such a system prevails 
neither liberty nor justice can ever exist. 

Inthe preliminary or explanatory discourses of the coun- 
sellors, orators of the government and legislators, the English 
reader wi'l find very little information on any subject, and 
least of all on that which has recently been brought under the 
discussion of Parliament, respecting penal statutes and punish- 
ments. Some just observations, indeed, occur in their dis- 
courses, but these are chiefly borrowed, often without acknow- 
ledgement, from Blackstone, Bentham, and other English 
authois. Occasionally they allude to them as distinguished 
writers, but generally avoid such allusions as might imduce 
their auditors or readers to believe that their sentiments were 
those of Englishmen. 








Annales du Museum a Historie Naturelle. 

Annals of the Museum of Natural H story, by the Professors of 
that Establishment. 6th year, vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, or 61 and 
62 of the collection. About 80 pages each, in 4to. with 
plates. Tourneisen, Paris. , 

Tue first part of this volume commences with a sixth 

historical notice of the Parisian Museum of Natural History, and 

the Garden of Plants, by Jussicu. It embraces only the time 
between 1760 and 178%, but it is accompanied with very 
interesting biographical notes of the lives of the principal pro- 
fessors during that period. To those intending to form 
botanical gardens, the history of the progress of improvements, 
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the errors which occurred, and the disappointments often expe- 
rienced, will be as so many lessons of experience without loss of 
much time, labour, or expense. Among the brief biographi- 
cal notices, we find the names of the Daubentons, Rouelli, 
Darcet, Count d’Angiviller, (now an emigrant at Kiel) Bernard 
de Jussieu, Dr. Anthony Laurent de Jussieu, Dr. Peter Joseph 
Macquer, Dr. Anthony Petit, Dr. Felix Vicq d’Azyr, Dr. 
Anthony Portal, Dr. Anthony Francis Fourcroy, Bernard Ger- 
main, Stephen Count de Lacepede, Dr. Rene Louiche Des- 
fontaines, Barthelemy Faujas St. Fond, Andrew Thouin, and 
Count Buffon. However unusual it may be to blend biography 
with science, we cannot be offended at M. Jussieu for the satis- 
factory and generally modest accounts of the birth, education, 
and works of men, who have unquestionably contributed to 
extend the boundaries of human knowledge, and to furnish 
man with additional means of procuring the comforts of life. 
St. Fond here addresses some observations to Vauquelin on 
the sarcolite of Montechio Maggiore, and of Castel. ‘Lhom- 
son was the first who observed this species of mineral, and gave 
it the name (St. Fond says improperly) of sarco/ite, or fleshstone. 
Haiiy perceived it crystalized almost like his analcime, and 
Vauquelin found the sarcolite of Montechio to contain silica 50, 
soda 44, lime 44, alumen 20, water 21, while the analcime 
contained silica 58, soda 84, lime 2, alumen 18, water 8}. 
‘These results furnished him with a new proof that the physical 
and chemical properties of mineral substances, as well as 
Organic matter, do not depend solely om the nature of the prin- 
ciples which enter into their composition, but also on their 
proportions. ‘lonnelier, in the Journal de Mines, for August, 
1807, in treating of some volcanic substances, opposes the idea 
of Thomson and Vauguelin, that this mineral is a peculiar 
species, beca se he found a pale red globular substance among 
Java, which he called flesh-coloured analcime, or sarcolite of 
Thomson. M. Leman, however, in arranging the collection 
of Dolomieu, found a similar substance from Castel, in the 
Vicentin, and, in examining its crystalline structure, found it 
the same, a hexahedral prism terminated by two pyramids with 
six faces, much more elliptical than those of quartz. But its 
crystals were so small that it was very difficult to determine the 
angles with precision. S. Fond, however, discovered some 
physical difference, which he ascribes to a greater proportion of 
water; it is that when this stone is brought under the tiame 
of the blowpipe, the first contact of the flame reduces it toa 
kind of white farinaceous powder, which is detached as tb 
heat is increased, so that the whole disappears, whatever pr 
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cautions may be used. Some of the globules are much harder, 
and can resist. the flame. 

. Vauquelin,analyzed, this yellowish white mineral, which was 
in small roundish masses, presenting at their Factinie a crystal- 
lization in divergent lamina ; some of,these lamina are so tender 
as to be crushed between the fingers, others we very hard, and 
have a different interior, texture. Reduced to powder, ‘and 
strongly heated, it lost 21 per cent.; in this eperation it 
assumed a light red tint, and.its parts run into masses without 
acquiring lardness.. On boiling it in sulphuric, acid, evapo- 
rating the liquor, and precipitating the alumin by ammonia, the 
following are the results: silica 50, alumin 20, water 20, lime 
4°25, soda 4°25, loss 1°50. ‘This analysis being so very similar 
to that of, the sarcolite of Thomson, although the colour of 
the minerals found in the lavas of Montechio Maggiore, and 
Castel,, in the Vicentin, was somewhat different, that M. Vau- 
quelin is induced to consider them the same, and forming a 

species distinct from analcime. 

M. Desfontaines continues his descriptions. of Tournefort’s 
corollary plants, and in the present paper, he describes the 
Linaria grandtflora,an Armenian plant, believed to be the Antir- 
rhinum dalmatium of Lin. The Linaria corifora (native of 
Asia Minor), the Armenian Verbascum betonica 7 ge Phyteuma 
lanceolata, Campanula :ptarmicéfolia, andthe. C.. paucifiora; of 
Candia, are neatly delineated. and ‘deseribedy , 


On the “ union of pycnite with topaz,” by. Haiiy... This able: 


mineralogist pursues. his researches with unabated vigour, and 
continues to investigate what he called pycnite, the schorlartiger 
beril of Werner, more minutely, the first analysis by Vauquelin 
having proved defective, aud the specimen of this mineral being 
small; M. Haity conjeciured,that the primitive form of its crys- 
tals was that of a regular hexahedral prism, and agreed with 
other mineralogists in considering it a distinct species. ‘The 
error of Vauquelin’s analysis was occasioned by his not 
noticing the fluoric acid. ‘The Saxon ‘Yopaz, Klaproth found 
to consist of silica 35, alumin 59, fluoric acid 5, loss 1=100; 
Brazil topaz, of silica 44°5, alumin 47°5, fluoric acid 7, oxyded 
iron 0'5, loss 0:5==100. Subsequent to these results of Klaproth, 
Bucholz analyzed the pycnite, and found it very similar to Saxon 
topaz, containing silica 34, alumin 48, fluoric-acid 17, iron and 
manganese 1,100. Vauquelin repeated his experiments, and 
found silica 30, alumin 60, fluoric acid 6, lime 2, water 1, 
and loss 1,100. Here the difference of three to one in the 
fluoric acid is very considerable, and must produce a very sen- 
sible effect on the mineral substance ; but we agree with M. 
Aprenpix, AnTIJAC. Rev. Vol. 36, 2H 
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Haiiy, in thinking that there is some chemical error, and that 
the analyys of Bucholz is preferable to’ that of Vauquclin. 
The author, in common with others, considered the primitive 
form of topaz as a rhomboidal prism, with a base perpendicular 
to‘its axis; but more recent and attentive observation has ena- 
bled him to discover, that its true primitive form is a rectangular 
octahedron, divisible in a line parallel to the base of the two 
pyramids of which it is the assemblage. Returning to the 
pycnite, he discovered, in some large crystals, that their 
primitive form was the same as the topaz. The hexahedral 
prism with two flat faces, which the author disengaged in dis- 
secting this crystal, has also been found by M. Weiss, in Sibe- 
rian topaz. ‘This fact removed all doubts in his mind, that the 
pycnite should be considered as a variety of topaz. It is 


observed that the crystals of the one are very brittle in a trans-- 


verse direction, which is not the case in the other; but this 
appears only an accidental difference, which also occurs in cer- 
tain emeralds that are whitish, compared with those of Peru 
and Siberia. As the pycnite has more of a vitreous tissue it is 
harder, and acts on quartz as well as topaz. Its specific gravity 
the author found with Klaproth, the same a$ topaz, or 3°5. 
Finally, he found that a crystal of pycnite, with a vitreous tissue, 
— to heat, yields electricity the same as topaz. 

M. Haiiy also describes, in this part, three new varieties of 
carbonated lime. ‘The author’s cabinet already contains nincty- 
three varietiés of this mineral. ‘Those*here described are the 
trihexahedral carbonated lime, ambiguous carbonated lime, and 
stenonomous* carbonated lime. ‘The problems designed to deter- 
mine the vatieties of crystallization which have a rhomboid for 
a primitive form, are susceptible of two solutions leading to the 
same form by the different laws of decrement. Mechanical 
division, in shewing the relative position of the faces of the 
nucleus, and those of the secondary crystal, indicates the two 
laws on which the form of this crystal depends. For a long 
time the author very rarely found these two solutions at once in 
the same form of crystallization ; but, of late, examples of this 


kind have multiplied exceedingly, and the three varieties above-__ 


mentioned are specimens of this double use of the ‘same form 





* ‘This term signifies restrained law, from grevds, angustus, arctus; 


and* vouss, lex; it is applied by-the author to varieties, the form of 
which, eémposed of a considerable number of faces, is owing to 
decrements whith vary in very narrow limits. In the present case, 


there.are four decrements by two ranges, and one by three, making — 


forty-eight-faces. Rev. 
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with two different structures. This fact will remove some of 
the objections relative to the pretended uncertainty, in the 
results of crystallography. The variety called trihexahedral 
carbonated lime appears under the form of a regular hexahedrat 
prism, terminated by two pyramids, which are direct hexahe- 
drons. ‘The ambiguous carbonated lime consists of a dodeca- 
hedron, with an inversed rhomboid, and the flat faces of a 
regular hexahedron, similar to the metastatic dodecahedrony 
vulgarly called in France dent de cochon, hog’s tooth. The 
cause of the apparent ambiguity, which instantly disappears by 
mechanical division, is attributed to the combination of the 
faces of the two solids, with the flat faces of the hexahedral 
prism, whence no indication, in favour of one or other struc 
ture, can be found. ‘The stenonomous (stenonome ) carbonated 
lime here described, differs from what the author previously 
noticed under the name of subtractive, by addition of facetts. 
He had, however, anticipated the existence of this variety, 
where the decrements by two ranges should produce a dodeca- 
hedron, till the angles of which would be isocele, instead of 
scalene ; that is to say, that the dodecahedron would be come 
posed of two direct pyramids united base to base. 

Senors Ruiz and Pavon, of Madrid, sent the Parisian pro~ 
fessors a description of anew genus of Peruvian plants, which 
they servilely call beaubarnoisia, after the degraded deputy-king 
of Italy. This new genus belongs to the po/yan. tetragy. L. and 
the guttiferis affine of Jussieu. It flowers in January and 
February, bears fruits similar to a pear, grows on the Andes, in 
the woods of Chicoplaya, and its bark is used for dying red or 
purple. From Jussien’s detached notes on some of Loureiro’s 
genera, in the Flora of Cochin China we must pass to 

The second part of this volume. M. Haiy furnishes another 
memoir, on the “ analogy between diopside and pyroxene.” 
Dr. Bonvoison discovered two minerals in Piedmont, which he 
frivolously called after the names of the places where they were 
found, Mussite from Mussa, and Alalite from Ala, but which 
our author considered as two varieties of diopside, one in the 
form of a prism, with four flat faces, and the other a didode- 
cahedral diopside. Farther researches have enabled him to 
ascertain the general analogy of their structure to pyroxene, 
and that the variety which he calls octovigesimal diopside has 
the same crystallization as the equivalent and _ trioctonal 
pyroxene. M. H. has ascertained the identity of the crystalline 
fortns of the pyroxenes of Arendal, in Norway, and of Vesu- 
vius, «vith the mussite and alalite : their physical characters are 
also analegous, although their — ones are very dissimé* 
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lar. The specific gravity of pyroxene from. Vesuvius the 
author found to be 3°3578, that of mussite 3:2374, and alalite 
$31, a trifling difference, which presents no’ obstacle to their 
gnion in. one single species. As to their exterior , disparity, 
some specimens of pyroxene from Arendel appeas to be com- 
posed of lamina of brown mica, which is a. greater sensible 
porn than that between the pyroxene. and diopside. 
0, this ‘species the author also adds, under. the name of gra- 
nulous pyroxene, the cacalithe of the Danish) mineralogists. 
Should chemical analysis favour this arrangemant, it will be a 
new and singular proof of the merit of his system of crystal- 
lization, It is known that there are substances very distinct 
in their nature, yet. their integral molecules have the same 
form; but that form is generally one of those which having 
a particular character of regularity, may be considered as the 
limits, such as the cube and the regular texahedron. 

Vauquelin here gives the results of his “ Analysis of tke 
Datholithe, or silicious borated lime of Haiiy.” This mineral 
was of awhite colour, milky transparency, scratching common 
glass, and of a smooth vitreous fracture almost like that of 
quartz. Under the blowpipe it first became opaque, after- 
wards melted in puffing, and finally gave a perfectly clear and 
transparent glass. By acids even diluted, it is converted into 
a transparent gelatinous mass. Vauquelin powdered and boiled 
it in muriatic acid, filtered and evaporated the Jiquor, which 
gave the following results; silica 37°66, boracic acid 21-67, 
lime 34, water 5°50, loss 1:17=100. Klaproth’s analysis. gave 
silica 56:5, lime 35:5, boracic acid 24, and water 4==100. 

Thouin’s fourth “ Memoir, descriptive of the school of Prac- 
tical Agriculture,” or, as we call it, horticulture, is more in- 
teresting than the preceding, noticed in our last appendix. 
In this the author admits, that “ a good theory of the for- 
mation of varicties of plants, founded on a. great number of 
facts, observations, and experiments, 1s still a desideratum.” 
The ‘6 means of multiplying vegetables,” are here considered ; 
and, although the author says nothing which is strictly new, 
the full and minute description of the practical methods 
adopted in France may be read with advantage in this country, 
‘The object here is to multiply the vegetables which now exist, 
augment the number of their individuals, prolong the existence 
of varieties, sub-varieties, and races, which are due to the con- 
course of fortuitous circumstances, and are rarely found in nature; 
to. propagate the varieties which do not. perpetuate themselves 
by, the seed with the same properties; multiply kinds which 
produce no grains or seeds; accelerate or improve the products 
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of several varieties which are agreeable or useful; and, lastly, 
to domesticate varieties so completely, that they will retain 
their character. ‘The different methods of planting shoots or 
‘§prouts of young plants, are detailed at considerable length, 
and the apparatus necessary to the success of such experiments. 
The germs of vegetable beings are disseminated over all parts 
of the greatest number of plants, independent of the general 
life, common to each individual. If we encourage buds to 
sprout out of any part of a tree, we hence have a perfect plant; 
which may be’ cut off, planted, and cultivated to a large trec, 
without any injury to the parent stock. M. Thouin gives 
thirty-two different methods of propagating plants by layers, 


shoots, roots, branches, &c. which he designates by the genes. 


ral term of marcottage, and the result of the operation of 
planting layers, or shoots, in this manner, he calls marcotte. 
A considerable number of the author’s modes are only-fit to 
be used in pots or vessels in hot-houses, and, consequently, 
of no use to what is properly called practical agriculture. 

From G, Cuvier we have an interesting account of the ana- 
tomica! structure of the Helix Janthina, L. in a * Memoir on 
the Janthina and Phasianella of Lamarck.” The janthina ‘has 
long been observed as one of the small, but most beautiful, 
of the mollusca, and the violet hue of its thin shell, (whence its 
hame janthina) as well as the deep purple liquor which it ejects 
from an extraordinary organ, by means of which it floats on 
the surface of the water, have always attracted curiosity. 
Fabius Columna, in 1616, published a description and good figure 
of it; Bregnius, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1705, 
also gave a figure of it, and it has since been described by 
Forskahl, Bosc, and others. But, before our author, its ana- 
tomy was unknown, and he is the first who has accurately 
dissected and described its organs. ‘The figure of its shell is 
very similar to that of the round garden snails, and nearly, the 
same size, only the upper side of the opening has a high ridge 
not seen in the shells of snails. ‘The only peculiar organ found 
in this fish is a vesiculary appendage, called, by Columna, 
Spuma Cartilaginea, which is not, as supposed, a substitute for 
feet, but is attached to the posterior part of the foot, a little 
below the place where the opercu/a is found in other genera, 
and which, the author thinks, is only a vestige of the opercula. 
This membranous organ has no direct communication with the 
interior of the body; it is 2 simple appendage of integuments, 
which it cannot fill or empty. of air at pleasure, but anl 
compress it on entering, or relax it,on going out of, its shell. The 
author possesses some specimens even without this organ, His 
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description, indeed, would not be intelligible to our readers 
without the plates which accompany it. There is nothing in 
it, however, very singular, and the purple liquor, like that 
of all other mollusca which produce it, is secreted in the thick 
part of the edge and roof of the bronchial cavity. The author 
concludes from his dissections, that the janthina and phasianella 
are two distinct genera, and should be removed very distant 
from the Linnean genus, /e/ix, in which the janthina forms 
2 species. 

lesfontaines continues his description of Tournefort’s corol- 
lary plants, with engravings of the bell-fiowers, Campaziula - 
calamenthifolia, C. stricta, C. parviflora, C. corymbosa, C. pelvi- 
formis, C. tubulosa, and C. pentagania. 
. Faujas St. Fond makes some conjectures on a species of 
fossil carbon newly diseovered in the Neapolitan territories, 
and sent to him by Thibaud. He supposes it to be a resinous 
wocd charged with bitumen after the timber had partly de- 
cayed, or while the tree was still standing, but deprived of 
vegetable life and its resinous juice. After washing this fossil 
in water several times and drying it again, it kindled like 
tinder, burned, and left a little white ashes. The whole, 
indeed, of the author’s remarks amount only to vague con- 
jectures, and he did not attempt to analyze the coal, neither 
does he seem to be acquainted with Mr. Hatchett’s ingenjous 
experiments on Bovey coal. 


(To be Continued. ) 


Ausflug von Konstantinopel nach Brussa in Kleinasien im Fabre 
1793, ec. 

A Tour from Constantinople to Bursa, or Brussa, in Asia Minor, 
in the year 1793. By Ignatz von Brenner. 12mo. pp. 102. 
Trieste. 1808. 


‘M. Icnatrz of Brenner has been many years in the civil 
service of the Austrian government at foreign courts, par- 
ticularly in Turkey, with which he is necessarily very well 
acquainted, and latterly he has performed the duties of Austrian 
Minister in Wallachia. In May, 1793, the author, in company 
with a friend, set out on an excursion to Bursa, which is but a 
short distance from the Turkish capital. The travellers em- 
barked’ at Zopkhanch, in the evening, and on the next morning 
before sunrise they reached the point of Bosburnu, which forms 
the northern extremity of the gulf of Gemlik, or Mudania, 
and on that afternoon arrived in Bursa, or Brussa. M. Brenner 
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seven years after, visited that city, and corrected all his former 
‘observations, which, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, 
he’ here communicates to the public. Bursa was taken by 
the Turks in 1926, was the capital of their country, and 
the residence of their Sultans, till Amurath I. fixed his court 
at Adrianople. ‘The vestiges of its former grandeur, however, 
have now almost disappeared, and, after possessing the bodies of the 
first six Sultans of the Ottoman house, it retains only some mosques 
and its Muffti, (mufettisch) or particular magistrate, destined to 
superintend the religious establishments. - ‘There are only three 
Mufftis in the Turkish empire, one at Constantinople, another 
at Adrianople, and that at Bursa. ‘The population of Bursa, 
(it has been estimated) amounts to 100,000 souls; among 
these are 6000 Armenians, 2500 Greeks, and 1200 Jews, all 
of whom live in the suburbs, and the Mussulmans in the city; 
but our author very reasonably concludes, that this number 
is exaggerated. About 366 mosques still remain, but very 
few of them deserve any attention ; and, although Mr. Jackson, 
in his account of Marocco, has given a very extensive population 
to Mohammedan towns, yet his accounts do not apply to those 
which are falling into decay. ‘The palace of Amurath I. and 
of Mohammed IV. are only heaps of ruins, although the latter 
was situated on a height which governed the city. An arsenal 
still exists near this palace. M. Brenner obtained permission 
to visit it, and found only four ill-mounted cannons placed 
ona small shapeless terrace, under which was a vault too long 
to be explored by our travellers, and which might have been 
used as a prison. 

The short passage across the sea of Marmora evinces an 
extraordinary difference in climate, and the advantages of 
Natolia over Romania, in this respect, are almost incredible ; 
but not sothe manners, which M. Brenner considers as those of 
half-savages. ‘The only virtues indeed which he could discover 
among them, were those of hospitality, frankness, and gratitude, 
which are common to the most uncultivated nations. The 
greatest curiosity is the hot wells about a mile from Bursa, 
where the springs vary both in temperature and chemical 
qualities, to a very great degree. Near one spring which, if 
we may believe this statement, is hot enough to harden eggs 
in a few minutes, another as cold as ice is found. These 
springs are found in one of the branches of Mount Olym- 
pus, which raises its lofty head behind the ruins of the palace 
of Mohammed IV. and is eternally covered with snow. The 
travellers with some difficulty reached the summit of this cele- 
brated Mount, whence the beauty and extent of the prospect, the 
recollection of ancient fables, and the almost infinite diversity 
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of nature, immersed them in a delicious ‘enthusiasm till the 
approach of night obliged them to return to the city. This 
Mount is now the peaceful abode of the Turcoman shepherds ; 
but as it was formerly covered with convents and monks, the 
Turks still give it the name of Keschisch Daghi, or Mountain 
of Monks. M. Von Brenner also visited the ancient Apollonia, 
corrupted by the ‘Turks into éulliout, which is situated about 
six leagues south-west of Bursa. 

Of the trade of Bursa the author observes that ‘it consists 
chiefly in raw or manufactured silk. This city, and its environs, 
annually produce about 122,000 Ogwes, or 62,000 teffets, worth 
$0 piastres the. teffet, which amounts,to 2,400,000 piastres ; 
the [Turkish piastre being Is. 1$d. English. ‘The silk manu- 
facture is here deemed very flourishing, as it employs seven 
hundred people, who make and export nearly 120,000 pieces 
of silk-stuffs or silk and cotton, worth at an average 18 piastres 
a piece, or in all 2,268,000 piastres. ‘These stuffs, which 
are sent to Constantinople, Smyrna, and Egypt, are much 
admired in Turkey both for their taste and goodness. ‘he 
inhabitants of Bursa also manufacture a kind of gauze, called 
burundjuk, of which the ‘Turks make their body-linen, and 
which is esteemed next to the gauzes of Salonica. Ano- 
ther source of commerce to kbursa, is the transit of a 
kind of pipe-clay, (the meerschaum of Werner, Keftekil 
of Kirwan, and ecume de mer, or sea-froth of the French 
mineralogists) which is dug out of pits in the mountains of 
Eskischebir, in rear of the city, and thence transported to all 
parts of ‘turkey, and a very considerable part to Holland 
and Russia. F rom six to seven hundred workmen are employed 
in raising this earth, which yields to the town of E skischehir 
an annual revenue of 250,000 piastres. ‘his earth, observes 
our author, is at first soft and heavy; but, after being exposed 
to the action of the air, and dried, it becomes hard and sur- 
prizingly light. It is capable of being polished, or moulded 
into any shape, and is made into very handsome ware at 
Eskischehir. Its hardness and lightness are increased by 
‘burning. 

The cultivation of vines, however sufficient to supply the 
city and adjoining country with excellent wine, is very incon- 
siderable. Were it not for the oppression of the Christians, 
a valuable source of revenue and commerce might be derived 
from the vine in a soil so propitious ; but although its cultivation 
is gerierally permitted to the razas, or cultivators, yet they are 
obliged to purchase this permission annually by paying down 
‘ready money for leave to perform the vintage. Even this 
tribute does not satisfy the avarice of the governors, who always 
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contrive to make it a sure means of augmenting their own pri- 
vate revenues. 
the vintage before the grapes are fully ripe, or defer it till the 
latter end of the season. ‘Thus situated, the poor vine- 
dressers, not wishing to lose all the fruit of their labour, are 
obliged to sacrifice their property to bribe the governors to fix 
on the proper season for the vint: age. Extortions of this 
nature, says M. Brenner, often exceed 2,000 piastres. Under 
such circumstances it is impossible that any kind of manufacture 
or industry can be very extensively and -vigorously carried on. 
The exports of Bursa are chietly sent to Aloudania, and thence 
to Constantinople in light vessels, a small part only being 
dispatched by Gem/ek, and some are carried off in caravans into 
the interior of the country. With this part of the trade 
of Bursa the author is not minutely informed; he describes 
however the country over which he passed to aud from Con- 
stantinople, the gulf of Moudania, and the romantic islands 
called the isles of Princes. A view of the city of Bursa con- 
tributes to animate his descfiptions, which are in general 
interesting and valuable, as coming from a man invested with 
the functions of a. minister, and more desirous of conveying 
useful information than of making a splendid volume. 
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Les Querelles de Famille, tc. 


By Augustus Lafontaine. Translated from the 


Family Quarrels. 
3 vols. 12mo. 12s. Colburn, London. 


German into French. 

1809. 
Ix the preface to this translation we find it asserted that the author, 
A native of Prussia, is a hugonot descendant of the same family 
as the French fabulist Lafonta'ne, and that his ancestors fied from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz. Whether this be fact, 
or an effusion of national vanity, it is at present immaterial; but had 
the Prussian Lafontaine sketched bis characters from the manners 
of his own country, and imitated the English writers less, his novels 
would have been more interesting to readers in this country. Invention, 
however, docs not appear to be this novelist’s distinguishing charac- 
ter, although he often exhibits traits of the passions which we should 
hope participate something in that faculty. The portrait of an ald 
aunt, justly called a Devil incarnate, whidse malignity, caprice, and 
ambition, embroiled all her relations ‘in’ perpetual quarrels, is highly 
coloured, but not without some todches of nature. The translator 


indeed: has been often embarrassed to render some of -the sentiments 
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intelligible in French, and many of them have lost much of their 
mative force, and perhaps too of what might be called their nakedness. 
Some of the expressions are un peu ridicule, as un luiser plein de 
Jlamme. As to the morality of a German or French novel, it 
would be fanatical to expect any attention to such a subject; yet 
the conclusion, which deteats all the old demon's wislies, and makes 
her wicked passions contribute eventually to the domestic happiness 
of the whole family, has a good tendency, 


Sermon sur les Devoirs dela Jeunesse, traduit de l' Anglois de ce celebre 
orateur de la chaire, le feu Rev. Dr. Hugue Bluir. Suivi d'une Ode 
Pindarique, intitulée Les Hois; addressée aux amis du lon Ordre 
et de la Monarchie legitime. Par M. Lenoir, Proiesseur de Langue 
Frangoise, Xe. pp. 59. 8vo. 2s. The author, Barton-strect, W est- 
minster; Dulau and Co. 1869. 


No person who has read M. Lenoir's Pindaric Odes, and other writ- 
ings, will doubt bis ability to translate ‘‘ Blair's Sermon on the duties 
of the Young” into French ; nor can any one who is perfectly capable 
of comprehending the original and the translation, fail to be sensible 
of the great inferiority of the French idiom. In the present case 
the contrast is striking ; the genius and spirit of the French are here 
justly displayed in its irrational and affected use of negatives, its evasive 
and delusive circumlocutions, its indefiniteness, yet apparent perspicuity, 
and its obvious aversion from direct matter of fact and simple 
truth, For these reasons we recommend this translation to the 
attention of all those who may occasionally amuse themselves in 
tracing the physiology of languages. The peetical effusions appended 
to this translation will not detract from the author's reputation. Of 
the Ode to the Spaniards we have before expressed our appro- 
bation. 


Les Incas, «u la Destruction de l'Empire du Perou. Par M. Mar- 
montel. Revu et corrigé d’apres les meilleures editions de Paris. 
Par N. Wanostrocht, Docteur en Droit. Pp.418. 12mo. 5s. 
Boosey. 

Dr. Wanostrocht’s successful labours in giving correct edilions of 

French works, and compiling books for instruction in the French lan- 

guage are well known. We cannot help observing here, however, 

that this pleasing novel of Marmontel, (thus neatly printed) has 
been too often received as an authentic history, aud hence has. con- 
tributed to disseminate the most erroneous notions of the people 
of South America. Whoever reads the Jncas, should, also, read 
Azara's Travels, noticed in another part of this Appendix. 


Lettres Sur Paris, €8c, 


Letters on Paris, or correspondence of M * * in the years 1806 and 7. 
' Pp. 456, 12mo. Heidelberg, 1809. 

Tuzse letters contain nothing but common-place descriptions of the 

ptincipal curiosities in Paris and its environs. Many of them are 
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entirely occupied with insipid and trite remarks on the theatres, per- 
formers, and the pieces exhibited. We observe, among the accounts 
of the private hofeds, containing curious works of art, or displaying 
great elegance, that of the Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnois, in 
Rue de Lille, is mentioned, the furniture of which cost more than 
1,800,000 francs, above 750,0001, sterling !! How happy must the 
Italians be, who have a c'eputy-king, a man neither distinguished in 
the field nor the cabinet, who can furnish one of his houses at an 
expense of a million of money, and which, in seven years, will not 
be worth as many sous as it cost francs! We recommend this trait of 
juxury to the admirers of the Buonapartean government. We 
expect, however, soon to hear of this splendid mansion being brought 
tothe hammer, and the products of it converted into jewels for the new 
Empress! 
Memoires de la Comtesse de Lichtenau, €%c. 


Memoirs of the Countess of Lichtenau, writien ly herself, containing 
Secret Anecdotes of the Court of Prussia, accompanied by letters from 
the Earl of Bristol, [late Bishop of Derry] Sir Arthur ; Sir W. 
and Lady Hamilton, [Dowager| Lady Templetown, Chevalier de 
Saxe, M. Micali, the celcbrated Lavater, tc. Translated from 
the German. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. Colburn, London. 1809. 


Tue memoirs of a Prussian prostitute, even although a Royal Mistress, 
and secret anecdotes of a Court sunk into the lowest abyss of human 
debauchery, should not have occupied our attention, had they cone 
tained nothing affecting the character and principles of the English, 
Madame Lichtenau, however, like most other courtezans, possessed 
considerable address, and corresponded extensively with the English 
characters mentioned in the title. As toSir Arthur Paget, he was partlY 
discharging his ministerial duty in keeping up a communication wit 

ihe Prussian king’s Mistress; Sir W. and Lady Hamilton must pass 
without aremark ; the Dowager Lady Templetown might perhaps have 
found, even in Berlin, some better character to recommend her sons to 
than this distinguished mistress ; but for the late Earl of Bristol, and 
Bishop of Derry, no apology can be offered ; and the only consolation 
to Englishmen for such a disgrace, is, that the Earl was afflicted with 
disease, and not in a state of sound body and mind. His avowed 
infidelity must be attributed to the same cause. Yet the language and 
political sentiments of this man some thirty years ago, contributed 
to inflame the minds of the Irish, and such was the prejudice in his 
favour, although an English Peer and an Irish Bishop,that his imprison« 
ment by the French occasioned a remonstrance from the Irish rebels 
to the French government! In one of Lord Bristol's letters, he 
speaks of a fichu Irlandais (silly Irishmen) which affords the 
French translator occasion to remark, that it is a proof of the ‘* here- 
ditary hatred of the English against the Irish.” We have heard of 
the Irish hereditary hatred of the English, but the latter rather pity 
than hate the former. ‘The bishop’s offer of bis palaces and his. for- 
funes to Madame Lichtenay, must surely have been one of hig 
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strange jests, although all his letters are in the style of a lover, 
Lavater’s letters are more in character; the sage of Zurich did nét 
know whether she was guilty or innocent, but recommended her to 
seek comfort in religion. a 

La Floresta Espanola, 6 pieces escogitdas,. &c, 
Select Passages in Prose, extracted from the most celebrated Spanish 
Authors. To which are prefixed, olservatiéns on the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Decline, of Literature wi Spain. The Second Edition, 
' corrécted and enlarged. Pp. 239, 12mo. 5s. Gd. Boosey, 1809. 
Hap Mr, Belfour corrected the absurd sentence with which his pre- 
face commences, as we observed in the first edition, it would have been 
soine proof. of his good sense; as it stands unaltered, we can only 
attribute it to the obstinaney of ignorance. Of the general merit of 
the selection we before expressed our approbation, It is matter of 
regret however that this very useful and very necessary work, should 
be still so replete with typographical errors as to embarras students of 
the Castilian’ language.. The accents too are extremely erroneous, 
ofien wtong' placed; and many of them graves instead of acutes. 


_ Sammlung roemischer Denkmaeler in Batern, Se. 

A collection of the Roman Monuments in Bavaria; pultished ly the 
Royal Academy of Munich, Parts I. and IT. 4to. with 23 folio 
plates. Munich, 1808. 


T'u1s work is a proof that the Bavarian antiquaries can produce as dry, 
insipid compilations as those of our own country. The re-establish- 
ment of'an academy of sciences in Munich, nécessarily called for some lite- 
rary eXertions, and these papers on tlie Roman antiquitics, discovered 
in different parts of Bavaria, are the first fruits of its renovation. 
The Sécretary to the Academy, M. Schlichtegroll, prefaces these 

arts, which are the production of M. Joseph de Stichaner. In ‘an 
introduetion, the author eulogizes his countrymen, who have 
“written on the history and geography of Bavaria, as Aventin, Lim- 
bran, (particulatly the maps and routs of the latter) and also Ried 
and Pallhansen. M. Stichaner, after examining what are the disco- 
veries actually made, and what more may be made in the ancient 
Roman, vow Bavarian provinces, very sagaciously inquires, ‘‘ are 
the objects of antiquity found in them worth the labour and expense 
of seeking them.” Most of his readers, we apprehend, will answer 
-in the negative, if he can produce nothing more important than some 
fraginents of Roman Jamps and pottery ware, all of which are already 
Sifficiently known. Several Roman vases have also been found, 
marked probably with the name of the maker, as Lupati, Ripanus, 
Felix, &c. which M. Stichaner thinks are of the same kind as those 
discovered at Woodchester, and described by Mr. S. Lyons. These 
vases, hé observes, should not be confounded with those of ancient 
Ftraria, still called Etrucan, (more properly Greek) but should be 
ranked with the Samian vases, which derived their name from the 
island of Samos, where, it is supposed, the art of making them was 
either invented; or the clay of which they were composed was found 





. 
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St. Isidorus, in his Orig. §. Etymol. described them as “ vasa fictilig 


ex creta, postea inventum_est rubricum addere ct ex rudra creta, 


Jingere.” The English method of designating such utensils is more 
correct, such as Stourbridge-ware, &¢. from the name of the place 
furnishing the chief materials. 


Ad D. Gregori Mettigiz, de Gymnasio Budissino immortaliter merit, 
annwersaria die XX Marti MDCCCVIII rite concelebranda Sena- 
tum fujus urhum magnificum ceeterosques ret scholastic fautores 
egregios invitat simulque lustrationem verram Gymnasii. Budissini 
DD. XXL. XXMW. XXII. Spectandam indicit M. Carolus Goilo- 
Sredus Sielbelis,. rector. pramissa est disputationis de Heroum 
Grecorum Educatione, Pars I. in qua queritar, qui Grecorum 
dicti fere sint Heroes @ veterilus. Ato. pp. 22., Budisse apud 
Monsium. ; 


Tae origin of the term xews has perplexed the ablest grammarians 
both ancient and modern, and probably will continue to do so. » M. 
Siebelis very properly ridicules the idea of its being derived from the 
Latin Herus, and the German Herr (Master)! He traces the diffe- 
rent applications of this word by Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, Pindar, 
and Diodorus Siculus. These researches constitute the first part-of a 
treatise on.the education of the Greek heroes, in which the author 
discovers considerable reading and acuteness. 
Die Deutsche Blumentese, tec. 

The German Blumenlese or Flovilegium, leing a selection of pieces in 
Prose and Verse, from the most approved German authors ; intended 
éo serve the advanced Scholar as a progressive introduction to the. 
German Langtiage, and the admirers of Continental (German) 
Literature, with a series of agreeable and instruclive reading. Pp. 
280. 12mo. 7s. Boosey, 1810, 

Tue utility of epitomes, like the present, is sufficiently established, 

The only consideratioa is, whether the selection is tasteful and judi- 

cious, embracing that which is at ‘once the most generally useful and 

elegant in the German language, and arranged analogous to the’ pro- 
gress of the mind in acquiring a knowleige of foreign languages.’ 

This merit'we are’ inclined to attribute to the editor, Mr, Bell, who 

appears to have proceeded very naturally from easy tales or pieces, 


in prose and verse, to dramatic, comic, and epic poetry. From the’ 
’ 


moral Gellert and Zimmerman, the editor has plucked some of his’ 
German flowers ; and the interesting Campe’s History of the Disco- 
very of America, has not escaped this literary apis. He speaks, 
however, in the preface, of Campe’s ‘‘ extravagant purity of Jan- 
guage,” which is rather an extravagant English appellation. To the 
Germans, or any other people on the continent, we hope English 
readers will never have recourse for morality; but the verses on 
“« Nelson's death” (Qetson’s Cod) are ‘certainly not misplaced 
in such acollection. The editor thinks that this little volume, ata 
time when it is almost impossible to procure German books, will 


firnish an agreeable relaxation to those who have already attained a, 
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competent knowledge of the lan , and who may wish only to 
refresh their memories with some of the more select compositions, 
In this expectdtion we do not apprehend that he will be disappointed. 


Europa in Kleinen, &c. 


Europe in Miniature, or a Catalogue of a Collection of Medals, 
chiefly small but remarkable, of the middle age, of the last centuries, 
and of all parts of Europe, except Turkey, which will be sold ly 
auction, on the 6th Nov. 1809, and following days, at Dresden. 
By the proprietor, John Jeffery Lipsius, Deputy-Inspector of the 
Gallery of Antiquities, and of the Cabinet of Medals, belonging 
to his Majesty, the king of Saxony, 8vo. Dresden. 


We notice this catalogue as worthy the attention of medallists and 
students of numismatic history. M. Lipsius, having been appointed 
keeper of the Saxon king’s medals, who has one of thé first collece 
tions in Germany, has no longer any occasion for his own private 
collection, in the formation of which he has been employed upwards 
of twenty years. Determined, therefore, to sell it, he has published 
~ this catalogue, in which he has not adopted the system of Madai, but 
prefixed an index to it, on the plan of that author, with numerical 
references to his own, which renders it much more useful. For this 
reason, his catalogue will be found equally curious and useful, either 
to those who study the science, or who wish to arrange their medals 
in their cabinets, 


L'Innesto Vaccino, Poemetto in iv. Canti, ts’c. 


The Vaccine Graft; a Poem, in four Cantos. By Dr. Lawrence 
Ponza, of Saluces. Dedicated to Signor Renato Desgenettes, 
Physician-general tothe army. 8vo, Savigliano. 


Aut literary means of disseminating a knowledge, and recommending 
the practice of vaccination, must be laudable. Dr. Ponza’s verses, 
therefore, have the double merit of conveying medical instruction 
with poetical entertainment. The first canto presents the reader with 
an animated view of the dreadful ravages of the small-pox, and their 
effects, which are more destructive than the sword to the whole habi- 
table world. The second celebrates the inoculation, for which 
Europe is indebted to an English woman ; the third hails the discovery 
of Jenner, an English man; and the fourth is directed to sweep 


away the obstacles which obstruct the progress of vaccination, The — 


author has added illustrative notes, which contain some interesting 
sketches of the history of this desolating disease, which is now so 
happily mitigated by human ingenuity. Considering that the merit 
of this blessing to helpless innocents is entirely due to Britons, it is 
particularly incumbent on them to commemorate the means by which 
it has been effected, and, to makeit still more generally known, that 
not only thousands of lives have been saved, but that their bodies have 
likewise been preserved from many physical infirmities, since inocu- 
lation and vaccination were first introduced.. Many of our poetical 
scribblers employ their time much less usefully than they would de 
did they translate this little poem into English. 
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Prospetto dei Minerali di Sicilia. 


A View of the Minerals of Sicily. By Joseph Ernmanuel Ortolani, 
Doctor in Jurisprudence. Pp. 30, S8vo. King's Printing Office, 
Palermo. 1809. 


Dg, OrTovant has visited the principal cabinets in Europe, made notes 
of his observations, and, notwithstanding his profession of the law, 
has devoted his attention to the mineral products of his country, and 
endeavoured, in this concise and comprehensive treatise, to introduce 
his countrymen toa general knowledge of the mineral kingdom. He 
begins by tracing, in very brief terms, the origin and pregress of the 
science of mineralogy among the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabians, down to the modern*Zuropeans, and to Constrad, Bergman, 
Haiiy, and Kirwan, He describes the simple earths, alkalies, combus- 
tible substances ; and, following priucipally the nomenclature of Haiiy 
with the synonyms of other writers, details the principal constituent 
earths in forty-three different species of minerals, and concludes with 
a sketch of Haiiy’s appendix on rocks, lava, compound aggregates, 
metallic fossils, and crystallography. 

The mineralogy of Sicily next becomes the particular object of our 
author's researches, and he states that, from the time of Cyclops to that 
of the Greeks, Romans, and Saracens, the mines of Sicily have always 
been appreciated, althoughitsdiverse mineral productions have hitherto 
been neglected or unknown. ‘The simple earths, silica, alaumin, mag- 
nesia, baryte, strontian, and zircon, abound in Sicily. Of argilla- 
ceous earth there are thirty species, ten of éerra suggellata, or bole, 
nine of marl, four of chalk of different colours; oxyds of copper, 
lead and iron of various colours; potash, soda, and ammonia, are 
also objects of commerce ; quartz, or rock cystals, are found at St, 
Catherine’s, and Monte delle Rose, near St. Stephen's; Agats 
abound in Montagna del Cani,» Monte Caputo, &c. and are finely 
wrought by Signor Todari, of Palermo, Calcedony exists in the district 
of Cataniss carneliano, in Monte Caputo, Jazulite and asbestus in the 
tiver Nici; Feld Spar at Trojna ; whiteand black mica at St. Catherine, 
hyacinth at Calatabiano, zeolite at Centorbi, and Schofl at Aderno, 
Paterno, and Catania. Some persons have pretended to find topaz in 
Sicily, near Cefalu, and emerald near Giuliani, but the author has not 
been so fortunate as to discover any. 

This little tract is a specimen what a man pursuing a different and 
arduous profession, but possessing a little patriotism, and taste for 
natural knowledge, may effect,even in the difficult science of mineralogy. 
As the production of a Neapolitan or Sicilian lawyer it does honour 
to its author, and its mineralogical geography will be of incalculable 
service to all future travellers in Sicily. We hope the approbation 
which this short essay has deservedly received wil! be a sufficient stimulus 
to the author to pursue his researches, and to favour tbe public wth a 
more extensive work on the mineralogy and gealogy of such an intes 
resting country. In this undertaking, he would be ably assisted by one 
er two df the English officers now in Sicily. 
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De Juvenis aaorantis signo ex @re antiquo hactenus in regia Beros 
linensi, nune autem Luteti@ Parisiorum conspicuo, Commentatus 
est Conradus Levexow, Antiquitatum in Academia lonarum artium 
et in Gymnasio: Friderico-[WVilhelmino, Berolini. Professor, Socia 
etatibrs Scientiarum Gottingensi regia, et antiquitatum Cassellis 
Hassorum, itemque Academie Italice Liburnensi, in Etruria, 
partim literaram commercio, pariim honoris caussa conjunctus. 
Ajecta-est tabula enea. Pp. 17. 4to. Berlin. 


Since the plunder Of Berlin, this author has most laudably exerted 
himself to investigate the nature and importance of the works of art, 
which have been carried off from that capital to Paris. He has been 
no jess,active in publishing the results of bis researches, both in 
German aud Latin, that they may be known, and read, by the 
learned of all nations. The present subject is a statue which was 
given by Pope Clement XI. to Prince Eugene, and, after his death, 
was puichased by Frederick the Great, for 1000 dueats, and placed 
in the Garden, ef Sans Souci ; his successor had it. placed in a_ hall 
of his Palace in. Berlin, whence it was burglariously transported to 
the Napoleon Museum in Paris, It was generally supposed to be 
an original statue of Antinous, and our author at first believed it to 
be-Ganymede, but subsequent researches have Jed him to conclude, 

that if is vothing but the statue of ‘* a young man in the attitude of 
prayer.” He. quotes many ancient authors to prove that this attitude. 
for young, persous was common among the ancient artists, although 
noe but "female statues are now found in this situation. Mr. Levesow 
considers it aa original, and executed ip the age of Praxiteles, or very 
shortly after. 
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For the Antijacolin Review, €§e. 


on LIBELON THE CLERGY. 


- Mr.Eprror, April 14, 1810. 

Cousidering your publication as a palladium of church and state, I 
beg Jeave to point your attention, and the. attention of your able 
correspondents, to, advertisement the second in the Statesman of 
April 13, 1810, It purports to be the result of a meeting of the 
inh abitants. of St, Giles, Cripplegate, held for the purpose of forming 
ai opposition to their vicar, who has given them to understand, 
that he basa right to an increase of 2s. gd. in the pound, upon the 
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rental of all houses, &c, If they have grounds for so doin, there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of resisting his claiu:.—If his 
claim be made wantonly, and without just grounds, he will be 
highly biameable. The advertisement ends thus :—* Some reso- 
Jutions were unanimously passed, expressive of the opinion of the 
parishioners and referring the matter to a committee, which 
committee was directed to act in concert with the committees, 
which it was the intention of all the other parishes. situated in the 
city, and under similar circuinstances, forthwith to appoint,—when 
it is hoped, that some measures may be adopted tending to repress ihat 
rapacious and mercenary spirit, whch seems to be the governiig prin- 
ciple of too many of our modern clergy.” 

I have bad occasion to assert heretofore, in your excellent work, 
that the clergy, as a body, are at least equally respectable with any 
body of men. There may be among them wolves in sheeps’ clothing, 
but none, excepting their decided enemies, can say with truth, that 
rapacity is their general character, It is an incontrovertible truth, 
that the great bulk of the clergy do not receive any thing like the 
real value of their livings. By the word our the framers of the 
advertisement might intend the city clergy only, but as it stands, 
it certainly conveys a general censure, and savours much of that 
language which is perpetually held forth by a certain description 
of persons, who are any thing but well wishers to the ecclesiastical 
establishment of this country. Ihave not the honour to know a 
single clergyman in the city, but I have ever heard the whole body 
spoken of as highly respectable. ‘The clergy of this country, as to 
temporals, are far from being the objects of envy.. But if the 
assertion of their rights, rights which they Lelieve to Le founded upon 
acis of Parliament, is to be branded with the stigma of a rapacious 
and mercenary spirit, lamentable, indeed, is their condition, Can the 
sum, whether 2500/. or 25,000/, per. ann. affect its legality? I hope 
this will call some of your able correspondents, who will handle this 
subject better than 

Your sincere, and steady friend, 


FREDERICK DE COURCEY., 
i 


STIPENDIARY CURATES. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Six,—In the beginning of my letter, inserted in your 33d vol. 
p. 521, reference is made to a former letter, which was sent to you 
for prior publication ; but which, it seeins, from your answer to 
my inquiries, has not met your eye by being mishaid, or in having 
miscarried. In this I purpose to supply the omission, by sending 
you the substance of that letter: and which, as it forms a part of my 
plan of Church Union and Reform, I hope you will favour with 
an insertion in your journal. 


Appenpix, Antisac. Bev. Vol. 35. 21 
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In attempting to promote the interests of the established Church, 
it is necessary that truth should guide my pen. Many things want 
reform; and nothing more so than the laws and provisions for 
stipendiary curates. These gentlemen, when they fulfil the duties 
of their station, deserve as well of the community as their employers, 
are equally beneficial to society, and sometimes more so; for we 
have instances of some incumbents, who enjoy valuable benefices, 
and totally disregard the important duties attached thereto, making a 
curate responsible for the whole with a very inadequate recompence. 
This blemish of our establishment does not escape the observation 
of its enemies, and is the cause of great disgust even to the friends of 
the church. Every candid man must allow, that a curate ought 
to rank as a respectable householder, and not as a journeyman 
in a shop. His office is honourable, and entitles him to respect, 
which he will probably meet with from the liberal minded, but if the 
res anguste domi oppress him, his influence among too many will 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. There no doubt will be 
found some exceptions to this assertion ; yet an impartial observer 
must acknowledge the trath of the remark in general : besides, is it 
not repugnant to common sense, and every generous feeling of the 
heart, that aman shall be required to arrive at the age of twenty- 
four years before he is admitted to the priesthood, shall incur the 
expense of an university education, and then meet with no better 
reward in a curacy, than an upper menial servant in a gentleman's 
family? The cause of religion suffers much from this state of 
things in the church, as I shall endeavour to shew. As to the 
sarcastic remarks of some of our modern reformers, who maintain 
that the inferior clergy ought to be kept poor; because poverty was 
the lot, or rather appointment of the first propagators of the gospel, 
and of the great founder of our holy religion; such miserable 
sophistry deserves no other than the contempt of every honest man, 
who reverences his God, honours his king, and in reality loves his 
country. When a religion is established, provision must be made for 
the ministers, This doctrine is sanctioned by the most High, who 
commanded provision, yes and ample provision, to be made for the 
priests and Levites, who ministered in his temple. If, however, 
the doctrine of some of our reformers and patriots be admitted, 
that the clergy ought to be kept peor, and receive but a small pittance 
for their support, trom the ample provision which was made by our 
forefathers for the ministers of the establishment; then, I maintain 
that the country has a right to expect the surplus of that provision 
to be given to the state, towards diminishing the taxes and public 
burdens. Was such a proposition ever to be made, I am inclined to 
think, that the friends of the people, who were so very anxious to 
reduce the public expenditure, would lift up a powerful voice 
ggainst it. Some of them might be partakers of the church property 
in various ways. They may have impropriations of doubtful titles, 
of if not so, some of their relatives or friends may be enjoying the 
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fruits of some good living, and discharging the duties attached thereto 
by indigent deputies ; or they may have a prospect of enjoying such. 
But God forbid that such a proposition should ever be made with a pro- 
bable prospect of being attended to and adopted. I am not an advocate 
for diminishing church property, but for increasing it, and not only 
for increasing it, but fo. a due application thereof; withcut which, 
all that I have proposed, or have yet to propose, will fall to the 
ground a useless fabric! It certainly is not inconsistent with 
the spirit of christianity to desire to improve your worldly circum- 
stances, and this ?s evidently implied in these words of our Saviour, 
** Your heavenly father knowéth that ye have need of these things;"— 
but when aman aims at the attainment of wealth for the sake of 
placing himself above his brethren, when he seeks for happiness 
in the power of that wealth; when he loses a proper confidence in, and 
dependence upon, his Maker, and does not cherish such a temper of 
mind as to be prepared to part with it, when it shall pleaseGod to take 
it away ; to such a one may be applied the words, “ it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” Very different is the case of him who 
endeavours to procure wealth for the sake of a respectable provision 
for himself and family. Such a one acts in obedience to the impe- 
rious calls of nature, and the dictates of prudence and sound 
wisdom, and has tbe sanction of the Apostle St. Paul, who condemns 
all those who do not make such provision, by stigmatizing them 
as being worse than infidels. Now, in order to make such provision, 
a Curate has no means of increasing his income, but by a school, his 
pen, or a farm, Most are qualified for the former, but the two 
latter resources depend upon contingencies, and ought not to be relied 
upon asa sure support. Itsemains, therefore, to consider how far 
the offices of a schoolmaster and minister are compatible with each 
other, In order to ascertain this point, it will be proper to consider 
the nature of their respective duties. Whoever professes to instruct 
children in the rudiments, or any particular branch of literature, 
must use his utmost endeavours to optain twenty or thirty pupils 
at least ; otherwise he cannot from the usual terms of charge, expect 
to acquire a decent maintenance for himself and family; not to 
mention the laudable hope, which every man has a right to indulge, of 
being able, by a life of temperance and industry, to save a surplus, 
sufficient to establish his children in suitable occupations, and to 
evable himself to spend his old age in ease and independence. Every 
person, who is at all acquainted with the attention requisite to instruct 
twenty or thirty pupils, well knows, that a schoolmaster must, at 
least, devote eight hours a day fo them in his school, if he 
intends to give their parents satisfaction, and support the credit of 
a good schoel. Now whena man has immured himself within the 
walls of a school so many hours, contending with the wayward 
dispositions of so many boys; when he has attended to the duties 
required of him as a master of OT ten and which are necessary 
212 
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to the prudent management of his household; when the hours of 
meals are over, and the time necessary for exercise is past, the day 
will be gone ; and he, I think, will have performed a task equally 
arduous as that of the most laborious poor. Let us now proceed 
to consider the duties requisite in a clergyman, who has the cure of 
souls; whether he be an assistant curate, or an incumbent. The 
qualifications necessary to preach the gospel, and to expound the 
Holy scriptures, are not so soon acquired as some vain and foolish 
enthusiasts imagine.—It requires much leisure, and learning, to 
enable a man to confute the pernicious doctrines, which are so 
industriously spread abroad, to pervert the minds of the credulous 
and misguided multitude. These, Sir, are no ordinary times 
in which we live, for deceivers and scoffers are entered into the 
world; who, if it were possible, would deceive the very 
elect, and whose mouths must be stopped. To enable the gene- 
rality of the ministers of the Church of England to prepare suitable 
discourses, requires time, study, and talents; nor is it the work of a 
day to cevise and adopt the most proper and adequate means of keep- 
ing up a friendly intercourse among bis parishioners. For if a clergyman 
is in circumstances, which will enable him to adopt this latter mode 
of conduct, he will find it often to operate as a powerful bond of 
union, and ‘afford him both means and opportunity of doing good 
in Various ways. Whena minister has directed his attention to the 
above points of duty, and others that may occur, a great part of his 
time will have been taken up in the performance of them. From the 
above considerations, I feel no hesitation in declaring, that it is 
unreasonable in the highest degree to expect a curate to perform the 
duties of a schoolmaster, and minister, with equal fidelity and credit. 
Ifin answer to this it be said, that. instances can be adduced of 
men, who have been able schoolmasters, and faithful ministers, 
who have given equal satisfaction to the parents of the children 
entrusted to theircare, and to the parishioners amongst whom they 
were appointed to officiate; I will not deny that such instances 
can be adduced; but it is, perhaps, not too much to affirm, that 
such instances are in the first place very rare. Some men are blessed 
with a constitution, and abilities, that enable them to surpass numbers 
in their power to discharge various duties: but whoever forms his 
judgment from observing the talents usually met with among the 
generality of the clergy, will be apt to conclude, that the public has 
no just rightto expect from them, as a body, services of so great extent. 
How frequently, too, does it occur, that those men who may be 
pointed out as instances by whom the offices of a minister and 
schoolmaster have been performed with equal credit, and in a 
. laudable manner,—after a few years devoted to such superior industry 
and application—how frequently, I say, have these men had occasion 
to Jament their conduct; when a train of nervous diseases seizes 
upon their frame; the natural and very common effect of close 
application and confinement, The hypochondriacal affections, te 
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which the clergy are, perhaps, more subject than any other set of 
men, are a most dreadful malady, which is often to be attributed 
to their sedentary and studious manner of life, and to the neglect 
of innocent recreation, which a man of a studious turn of mind 
ought never to neglect; but which a person in humble circumstances, 
or whose engagements confine him to a constant attention on duty, 
is obliged to renounce. i 

From what has been advanced, I wish not the reader to infer, 
that it is my opinion that clergymen ought never to engage in 
the tuition of youth. So far from that, I conceive a limited number 
of the clergy, under certain circumstances, the most fit, generally 
speaking, for that important office; but all that engage therein 
ought to serve churches, where the duty is light, or easy to be 
done, viz. in parishes where the population is small. Nevertheless, 
it may, and will, occur, that sometimes ministers of parishes, 
where the duty occupies a great part of their time, can, with great 
advantage to themselves, and benefit to their country, undertake the 
tuition of a few pupils; but no man ought to be under the necessity 
of keeping a schoo] for a maintenance, who has the cure of souls 
in a parish, where a proper attention to his clerical duties will occupy 
a great part of his time; because, if his stipend is so smali as to 
oblige him to keep a school, he must neglect the one office, to pay 
a diligent attention to the other; or he must attend to each imper- 
fectly, by doing his duty only in part. However, if he neglects 
his schoo], his friends will soon withdraw their children from his 
care, which may prove his ruin ; in which case he has no alternative, 
but to adopt an hasty performance of his clerical duty, and to omit 
some things which would otherwise have been objects of his care and 
attention. 

Now, if a minister ought to devote the greatest part of his time 
to the duties of his profession, is it not just and reasonable that he 
should receive a respectable maintenance for his services? ‘This doc- 
trine is the language of human nature, and is confirmed by the word 
of God himself, in as much as it is therein declared, that ‘‘ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” In the Jewish establishment, as 
before observed, ample provision was made for the ministers of the 
temple: And such ought always to be the case in all Church esta- 
blishments, that the ministers might have leisure to acquire and com- 
municate knowledge. If a minister cannot have leisure, or is not in 
circumstances to enable him to associate with the more enlightened 
in his neighbourhood and parish, his knowledge will often prove 
mere pedantry, and, alas! what is mucli too frequently the case, his 
judgment treated with ridicule! 

No curate ought to have less than 100/. a year as a remuneration 
for his clerical duties, and that sum will be too small, in many situa- 
tions, if he has no private fortune to aid in his support; for, as 
a single man, he cannot be accommodated with two rooms, and 
boarded, under 50/. a year with any comfort. And when he has 
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supplied himself with wearing apparel, books, and other necessaries, 
little or nothing will remain for him to save against the hour of infir- 
mity and feeble old age. It seems to have been an adopted rule, 
in former times, in this country, that the assistant curate should have 
twice as much as was necessary to pay for his board; as the following 
extract from Buro's kcclesiastical Law plainly makes appear.--- 
** By a constitution of Archbishop Islip, curates serving @ cure 
Shall be content with six marks a year; but by a constitution of 
Archbishop Sudbury, this, is enlarged to eight marks, or their 
board and four marks, ly reason of the difference of the times. 
Lind 240.” Which constitutions, although become obsolete by 
the decrease in the value of money, yet do inform us in general of 
the proportion thereby intended, which is, that ‘‘ THE CURATE 
SHOULD RECEIVE DOUBLE OF WHAT WOULD REASONABLY PAY FUR 
HIS BOARD.” 

So that from hence it appears, that our ancestors thought it their 
duty to have regard to the difference of the times, in fixing an 
assistant curate’s stipend. This was the suggestion of justice and 
sound wisdom, and seems not to have been slighted in after times ; 
for, in the days of Queen Anne, we find, that an act was passed, 
whereby the stipend of a curate was prohibited to be less than 20/. 
‘or more than $0/, a year; which several sums, in those days, were 
equal to 100/. and 250/. at this time, or nearlyso. It is much to 
be lamented that such a statute is not now in force. That passed 
in the thirty-sixth year of hi present Majesty's reign is defective, 
in as much as it does not pay sufhcient regard to the difference ot 
the times; for, surely “ they who preach the gospel ought to 
live by the gospel.” The liberality of our forefathers was much 
greater to the curates than any thing which has been shewn to them 
in these times; ,because, in their days, the clergy were enjoined 
celibacy ; but now that restraint has been wisely removed, the wants 
of a curate must certainly be greater, in his having to make ad- 
ditional provision for a wife and family. So that now, in times 
when the expense of a curate’s maintenance is so greatly increased, 
he is allowed a far less stipend to defray that expense !! ! 

It has been said by some, who are more or less interested in defend- 
ing the low stipends of curates, that the Dissenters do not pay their 
ministers better than the curates of the Church of England are paid. 
This is a mean and feeble defeuce. Though there may, and I believe 
are, many worthy upright men among the conscientious Dissenters, 
yeta dissenting minister ought not to be put upon a level witha 
Church minister by a member of the established Church. It may be 
true, that some are equal, and more than equal, in morals and 
learning to some few Church ministers; but I believe the number, 
that surpass any Church ministers, are very few indeed. And ia 
regard to learning, generally speaking, the dissenting ministers are 
far from being learned. How, indeed, can it be expected, when 
men, of the lowest class and education, are frequently allowed to 
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expound the scriptures, and discharge the office of ministers. More- 
over, the respectabie and better-educated dissenting ministers can, if 
they please, withdraw from their office, and engage in any other of 
the various occupations of life ; which liberty is not granted to Church 
ministers. ‘Lhe comparison will not at aj] be admissible, till it is 
proved, that both incur equal expense in their education; and are 
equally qualified to teach and instruct; till it is admitted, that the 
Church establishment is no more beneficial to the state and welfare of 
the people, than the religion of Dissenters. Even if these points be 
granted, the allowance of from 60/. to 75/. a year is not sufficient for 
a minister’ssupport. Whatever opinion some prejudiced or interested 
persons might entertain respecting the rank, which curates ought to 
hold in society, I again maintain, all real friends of the establishment 
will coincide with me, that the income of a curate should enable him 
to live a respectable householder in the parish wherein he dwells: 
otherwise his influence will! be circumscribed by a very narrow boun- 
dary. For since the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, vouche 
safed to the Apostles and primitive Christians, are not now given to 
ministers in a low estate, the influence of property, as well as the 
force of sound argument, are necessary to remove the prejudices, and 
comm?.d the deference, of the generality of people. 


Iam Your's, &c. 
A FRIEND TO OLD ENGLAND, 





DEFENCE OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


mee 
To the Editor of the Antijacclin Review. 


Sir,—Permit an occasional correspondent the insertion of a few 
remarks on a subject very intimately connected with that chastised 
freedom of sentiment which is the boast of Englishmen, and the 
bulwark of genuine English liberty. These remarks I offer to your 
notice without apprehension, but, | trust, with no undue presumption. 
My only motive for troubling you with them is, the vindication of 
worth and virtue; and that licence which you assume of inflicting 
censure where you think it deserved, it seems but reasonable, in 
return, to grant of repelling it where it is held to be undeserved. 

It is with concern I have for some time past witnessed the 
asperity of your observations on the Roman Catholic question; you 
have, indeed, on various occasions, treated this question in a masterly 
manner, and have stood forth the firm and intrepid defender of our 
excellent church establishment, against that factious party within, and 
that accumulating host of sectarists without, her pale, by which she 
is equally hardsed, and almost equally calumniated; nor can any 
unprejudiced person peruse your strictures without sincerely rejoicing 
that so venerable an establishment is possessed of so distinguished and 
powerful an advocate, 
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With this general and just concession, however, Sir, in your 
favour, with a perfect acquiescence in the purity of your motives, the 
solidity of your arguments, and the very useful and laudable perse- 
verance of your efforts, I must yet be permitted to think that you now 
and then overstep the bounds of sober criticism, and disparage a good 
cause by your intemperate manner of advocating it, Est modus in re elus, 
and, with so many intellectual advantages at hand, it is the more to be 
lamented, that you should condescend to employ invective as the 
auxiliary of judgment, and should disfigure Jarge and profound views by 
the hasty reprobations of party spirit, and by an effeminate indulgence 
in those little, private, irritating scandals, (always a sort of pettit 
treason in the republic of Jiterature) which are r: irely conducive to the 
broad interests of virtue, and which serve only to awaken reproaches 
that had better be avoided, 

I have ever, I confess, thought that freedom of sentiment was 
the birth-right of every British subject, provided his opinions were 
not subversive of that reverence due to his Maker as a man, or of 
that allegiance which he owes to his sovereign as a subject. And 
more particularly did I deem this freedom the birth- right of every 
British Senator, ‘To him I supposed it was permitted, for the public 
good, firmly and fearlessly to canvas every subject of debate, brought 
‘bef6dre him to view it at all points, toexamine it in its different bearings, 
and to deduce from thence its future probable evil or beneficial ten- 
dency upon the interests of the community. And this, by the laws of 
our excellent constitution, and by the peculiar privileges annexed to 
his legislative capacity, I thought he had been allowed to do, without 
holding himself amenable to any tribunal save that which the Almighty 
has erected in his own bosom.* 

But this liberty of speech, Sir, is a mere stalking horse, if a 
member of the Parliament of Great Britain is to be reviled for 
delivering an unpopular opinion, and to be tauntingly held forth as an 
enemy to his country for performing, in the spirit of righteousness 
and equity, one of the most solemn duties which that country imposes 
upon him. I say not, indeed, that freedom of sentiment should 
always pass without reprobation, nor even that the sentiments of a 
British Senator should, if confessed!y at variance with the feelings 
of yirtue, or even if only suspected to be at variance with his own 
feelings, be screened by any privilege from detection and detestation. 
No, Sir, cases may, and, I doubt, too frequently do, occur, which 
demand the strongest powers of ridicule, the sharpest language of 


5S 
invective. Where an adv ersary is at once irreligious and disaffected, 
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* In the bill of rights it is declared, (and the declaration, upon 
thé suggestion of Mr. Yorke, has, it seems, by the report of the 
public prints, been very recently acted upon) that the freedom of 
speech, exercised by the members of Parliament, shall not be questioned 
in a court of Jaw, nor censured by any person out of Parliament. 
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uninformed and presumptuous ; where, eager only to inlist under the 
banners of a vexatious opposition, and to make his hostility known, be 
Virulently attacks without provocation, and per tinaciously decides 
without research; where, in short, he unsanctifies virtue by wanton 
violations, contemptuously arraigns every venerable establishment, 
and promiscuously traduces every respectable character attached to 
thatestablishment ; it may benefit society, and will, therefore, become 
our duty, to deliver him up, at once, to public and unpitied reprehen- 
sion. 

Very different, however, is the case, and very different too, I 
apprehend, the jmpression Fao when oo same severity of repre- 
hension is applied to the learned, the humble, the pions, and the good. 
When men who have deserved well of their cotemporaries, by the 
uniform propriety of “thei conduct, and by the affabi lity and suavity 
of their manners, and who, to stations of the first dignit y, add the 
peculiar merit of ennobling those stations by every domestic virtue 
that endears man to his Maker, to his family, and to his fellow 
creatures. When such characters are selected to be held up to reproach, 
and to have éheir judgment!!! and integrity, called into question, 
merely for giving their honest opinion upon a subject where discussion, 
serious, sober, conscieutious discussion, is forced upon them as ano 
less serious, sober, and conscientious duty, every thing must suffer 
but the cause which they espouse. 

I need not, Sir, inform you that my particular allusion goes to 
your treatment of the present Bishop of Norwich. You have hardly, 
of late, suilered one opportunity on the Catholic question to escape 
you, of either directly, or indirectly, attacking that worthy prelate, of 
attacking him, not in the Christian ‘* spirit o f meekne ss,” wherewith 
we are exhorted ‘* to instruct those that oppose themselves,” and for 
which he would have been himself, probably, among the foremost to 
render you thanks, nor even in that decorous spirit of amicable contro« 
versy which ought ever to characterize the gentleman and the scholar, 
but with a harsh and persevering hostility, with (pardon me) an 
ungracious and unforgir ing arrogance, that in the commission of one 
supposed error of jn 1dgmer it affects to discover the omission of almost 
every solid principle of duty. ‘* Lord! how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him,” is a memento that never strikes mé 
when I am about to attack vice, but that never escapes me when I ; 1m 
preparing to depreciate virtue! 

In this bumble attempt to vindicate the Bisho p of Norwich from 
undeserved aspersion, it is not necessary to enter into any detail with 
respect to what is called Catholic Emancipation, Asa subject of 
prime importance to the well being of our constitution, in church 
and state, it will continue to occupy 2 large portion of national atten- 
tion, and.it may be yet sometime before the public mind is fully and 
finally made up ‘upon it. Though the current of popular opinion sets 
in at present strongly against the claims of the Roman Catholics, yet 
is there no telling how soon the tide m: iy be turned by imperious 
circumstances, and eyen now we cannot but perceive much discor- 
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dancy of sentiment, not only among those who are apt to make politics 
a theme of interested or rhetorical discussion, but among characters 
of acknowledged talent and integrity, and who are professedly 
employed in the great offices of the state. 
or my own part, Sir, perfectly coinciding in your opinion, 
* that every man ought to take his ground in the great contest, which 
admits of no neutrality, respecting the claims of the Irish Papists,” I 
am free to confess, that, as far as I may be allowed to judge from 
remises, which, to me, seem sufficiently correct, but which may still 
in some part or other eventually prove unsound, I cannot contem- 
plate Catholic Emancipation in any other than an injurious light; 
nor do I believe that either now, or at any future period, 
such emancipation can be safely conceded ; nay, 1 am doubtful 
whether, so Jong as the coronation oath remains somewhat more than 
a mere dead letter, it can be even conséitutionally conceded. If the 
religion of the Catholics be, as they hold out, a religion of peace and 
holiness, it would teach them to be patient under their present disa- 
bilities, and to rest satisfied with that degree of toleration they already 
enjoy. But, when we see them contending for civil liberties, which, 
whether we can, or cannot, consistently grant, upon their own acknow- 
ledgment of the unchanged and unchangeable principles of Popery, 
they can, at least, never consistently demand; what they now appear 
to insist upon asa right, what aforetime they only requested as a 
Javour ; when, having gained those points that bounded their desires, 
they enlarge the circle of their ambition, and prosecute claims which 
ought never to have entered into their calculation, and which, to 
quiet all suspicions, they have in a formal manner repeatedly and 
solemnly disavowed ; when there are not mere speculative assumptions, 
but incontrovertitle facts, that lie uppermost in every discussion of the 
Catholic claims, and even in such as seem most friendly to the Catholie 
interest, surely every person must stand justified in doubting their 
sincerity, and, of consequence, in withholding his consent to any 
further concessions. A religion that has itself been so intolerant, 
should be modest in its demands of toleration from others. 

Such at least, Mr. Editor, is my conclusion, drawn from, 

thaps, an inadequate, but certainly from the aniplest, investigation 

have been able to bestow. Yet I do not hold myself at liberty to 
arraign the opinions of those who think differently, and who, with 
equal integrity and much greater ability, after an investigation, it may 
be, stil] more extensive and correct, conscientiously rest in an opposite 
conclusion. Il] would it become me, even to deem those opinions 
themselves erroneous ; but to add to this the unwarrantable liberty of 
condemning them as enemies to the establishment, for the adoption of 
such opinions, would, in my mind, leave me entirely without excuse ; 
it is breaking in upon the law of charity, where charity is most con- 
sistent with a sound and enlarged policy. 

To say that the question at issue has no difficulties, and that, 
therefore, it ought to be no dispute with any honest man what course 
it is his duty to pursue, is evidently a mere petitio principii. Every 
question is a question of dispute, which divides good and worthy men 
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in their opinions upon it. Where such a discordancy of sentiment on. 
the subject of Catholic emancipation prevails, among those who have 
a right to be deemed equally well affected to the country, and to that 
ecclesiastical establishment which is one of its greatest ornaments, it is 
ee with me that it has its difficulties, and very serious difficulties 
tod. We are probably, on both sides, sufficiently agreed in our re- 
proVation of the principles of Popery, but to what extent these prins 
ciples might operate, if emancipation was conceded, whether our 
Catholic brethren would thereby be rendered better and more faithful 
subjects, or whether increase of power would only beget increase of 
enmity, and Catholic emancipation, at no very distant period of time, 
grow up into Catholic ascendancy, are points at igsue ; and points upon 
which, I humbly conceive, no @priori decision can justly be admitted 
as valid. 

They who contend that, by acceding to the demands of the 
Catholics, we shall only promote the propagation of their tenets, and 
increase their ability to injure us, will find it their duty to oppose any 
further concessions ; while, on thetother hand, they who are disposed 
to believe that Catholic emancipation would perfect the code of reli- 
gious toleration, and, by uniting every description of subjects in the 
defence of the realm, would conduce, in a season of emergency, to the 
public security, will feel it equally their duty to advise such con- 
cessions. , 

In this general, and, I trust, just view of the subject, you will 
not wonder, Sir, that I should reprobate any attacks which pre-judge 
the question in dispute, ana which unnecessarily and undeservedly 
wound the feelings of respectable individuals. ‘Though it is needless, 
and might be imprudent, to pick out every offending expression from 
that voluminous heap of censures in which you have of late indulged 
on this prolific theme, yet would it be manitesting too great an indif- 
ference, totally to pass by the attack made upon the Bishop of Norwich, 
in your Jast month’s number, by the writer of an anonymous tract, 
entitled, ‘* Substance of a Speech on Mr. Gratian’s motion, &c." 
rendered still more crue] and insulting as it is, by the remarks of the 
Antijacobin ‘Reviewer himself. It is an observation of our great 
English moralist, ‘‘ that no sooner can any man emerge from the 
crowd, and fix the eyes of the public upon him, than he stands as a 
mark to the arrows of calumny, and receives, in the tumult of hosti« 
lity, from distant and from nameless hands, wounds nct always easy to 
be cured.”* In a world like the present, there will ever be enough to 
forgive, and Christian meekness will beever disposed to forgiveenough, 
but not to feel, and not toremember the poignancy of disquisitions 
which both violate the uprightness of public character, and wound 
the sacredness of domestic sorrow,t is, I fear, hardly in the power of 
the most confirmed Christian meekness. The caution of the satirist, 





* Rambler, No. 144. 


+ No further allusion is necessary to a current and melancholy 
report which there is reason to apprehend is but too well founded. 
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with respect to human life, seems ala ost eqrally applicable to hums: 
reputation : 





Audi, 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 


The anonymous writer observes, In the newspaper reports of 
a specch said to have been delivered by the Bisho ip of Norw ich, intle 
House of Lords, on the discussion of the Roman Catholic claims in 
the last session of Parliament, his lordship is represented as having 
found a sanction in the commeniaries of Mr. Justice Blackstone fcr 
the current errors respecting Toleration, and even as having converted 
that learned judge into an authority for the claims of the Irish Roman 
Catholics.” *  Atter demonstrating that his lordship has here certainly 
fallen into a most unaccountable /e wal error, he proceeds to observe, 
that “he appears to have been no less inaccurate with regard to 
topics more immediately within the province of theological enquiry .”* 
And then, assaming the question of Catholic Emancipation as no 
longer sul) judice, but as completely set at rest by the universal repro 
bation of every honest and intelligent mind, he deduces this inaccuracy 
from the peculiar view which his lordship’s train of reasoning leads 
him to take of the subject in debate. 

I do not, Sir, mean to defend the Bishop in this alleged 
misconstruction of the learned commentator’s opinion on the subject 
of toleration; it is proba tble that, in the hurry of ideas, called forth 
upon the spur of oceasion, his lordship might have mistaken the 
drift of Blackstone’s argament, and have inadvertently fallen into 
the misconception which is here so triumphantly imputed to him. 
Nay, | will even grant that it must stand upon record as a confirmed 
and considerate misconception. But with respect to the theological 
inaccuracy with which he stands charged, and which, from the nature 
of the remarks attached to it, amounts, in my mind, to little short 
ot acharge of disloyalty and heresy, I do insist that it is a most ground- 
less, a most cruel], and a most unjustifiable aspersion. 

For, upon what is this aceusation founded? Not upon any 
predicetion for Roman Catholic principles; not upon any insidious 
misrepresentation of Protestant oppressions, or Roman Catholic 
wrongs; nor even upon any deliberate conviction probably of the 
absolute justice of Roman Catholic claims; on each and every one of 
which grounds, pe thaps, his “pores would have been tairly assailable i. 
but upon the delivery, at a proper time and place, and in the most 
decorous manner, of a mere Greoretien! opinion as to the policy of 
emancipation, and which policy he endeavours to establish by argu- 
ments which, in his mind, go to prove that upon the whole, more 
geod than evil would be likely to result from this emancipation. 

It is probable thai, through that Christian suavity of temper 
which ‘* beareth all things, believ eth ali things, hopeth all things,” 
and which disposes a good mind to view human nature in the fairest 
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light and to think the best of every body, the worthy Prelate micht 
suffer himself to be deluded into a ete iston, entertained by many 
Wise and virtuous —_ beside himself, thatthe Catholics of the 


present day, seeing the reasonableness of renouncing those principles 
which heretofore rendere d them so formidable to every protestant 
state, are gradually sofiening in thei aatipathies, and are not what the 


‘“ ° 7 2 nd sd ° , ’ 
Catholics of tormer eimad Were 5 it 1s probable that he may even 


b 
have imposed upon himself, and may have thus exemplitied, in a 
certain degree, the reflection spice by long and mourntul expe. 
rience, * how prone the best and ablest minds are to error, when 
they view things through the distorting medium of early prejudices 
and favourite systems.”* And, though it certainly is not possible for 
a Protestant Bishop not to know all that the anonymous writer has 
here so ably, and J fear, for the most part, so jusily alleged against 
the principles and views of the Roman Catholics, vet it is very possible 
for a Protestant bishop, remarkable for nothitig so much as for “ the 
milk of human kindness,” to repose in the solemn asseverations of men, 
who, in his estimation, and it may be, within his own personal knows 
ledge, are highly respectable as to characier, and extremely peaceable 
as to demeanour. It is very possible for such a prelate to have so 
much Christian charity towards his dissenting brethren, as to hope 
that they will not wantonly violate the sacredness of their professions, 
by thedisloyaity of their conduct ; nor repay obligation with ingratitude, 
and confidence with rebellion. It is vers ) ssible for a man, looking 


2 
upon his tellow creatures with the same eye «f mercy with which he 
daily implores the Almighty to look upon him, to be unwilling to 
judge so harshly of hum an hatare, and so thor lly to make up his 


mind against further CONC sions, where » presumptions, though 
wely sty , are not sufficient to preclude re. nor to justify a total and 
irremediable coudemnation; and, above all, it is very possible, cone 
templating ‘* the signs of the times,” the overthrow of kingdoms, 
and the sweeping desolation that has left only one poor spot tor the 
habitation ot freed m upon the face of the earth; itis, I repeat, very 
possible, under the influence of such circumstances, for the Bishop 
of Norwich, or for any other person ebtertainiog ats sentiments, to 
recommend forgiveness of the past, and indulgenee for the future, in 
the hope that forgiveness and indulgence may, by the blessing of 
Providence, eventually cancel the remembrance of Catholic crimes, 
and ensure the stability of Catholic virtue and allegiance. 

All this, Sir, seems to be so possible, that next to the abomi- 
nation of calumniating virtue for its own sake, is the cruelty of 
depreciating it for its supposed errors of jud yinent. Whatever may 
have been ‘his lord ip’s want of correct information, whatever iis 
defects as to parti ' and narrow views of his su! ject, whatever his 
impolicy as to the espousal certainly of an unpopular, and possibly of 
an erroneous side of the question, still I contend that there 1s nothing 
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for which a liberal and discerning impartiality can criminate his con. 
duct. It 4 member of the British Parliament cannot exercise his 
discretion as to the precise line he shall adopt in the discharge of his 
public duties, without being rendered amenable to every self-created 
tribunal, and loaded with abuse by all who happen to differ from him 
in opinion; if he cannot be trusted with the guidance of his own 
understanding, but must be chained down to a certain prescribed form 
of thought, and have convictions forced upon his conscience, which, 
if it be pure and upright, it will reject with disdain, if it be permitted 
him to hold no motives sacred, no conduct constitutional, but what 
bears the stamp and seal of a perfect coalescence with the political 
orthodoxy of the day, what becomes of the dignity of a British 
Senator, or of that boasted privilege of freedom of debate, which 
sanctifies fearless discussion, generates independent spirit, and draws 
forth an honest vote warm from the heart and soul ? 

It is not to be tolerated, that in a country where rational liberty 
is so well understood, a liberty so at variance with reason should be 
usurped of harassing virtuous exertions by unjust surmises, and of 
persecuting integrity of seutiment with a bitterness that would disgrace 
the very worst periods and principles of Povery itself. Sincere ly, Sir, 
as I venerate our excellent ecclesiastical es Ablishment, anxious as Iam 
for its preservation, and sorry as I should be to see it defiled by sectarian 
fanaticism, or Catholic superstition, I yet would not condescend to 
employ such objectionable means in its defence. To take for granted 
that a cause is not tenable, and then promiscuously to brand every 
espouser of that cause as an enemy to his country, is surely reprehen- 
sible in the highest degree. We must not thus usurp the province of 
Omnipotence ; we must not affect to explore the recesses of the human 
heart, and to decide, by intuition, whether a fellow creature’s views be 
pure or defective, whether his understanding be sound and his soul 
upright. As tothe question itself, let the principles s of the Roman 
Catholics be condemned where they are destructive ; let their pre- 
tensions be exposed where they are delusive ; let their conduct be 
held up to the most marked py where it is ungrateful, disloyal 
and rebellious ; but let us not vilify the firm and honest advocate for 
their emancipation ; let us not maliciously blast his earnest designs 
for what he conceives to be the publie g cood ; nor cruelly hold up to 
scorn and reprobation those virtuous endeavours, by which, in a 
moment of unparalleled necessity, he is seeking to attach every hand 
and heart in defence of a beloved sovereign, and thus toadd unanimity 
to our counsels, and an appalling potency and terror to our arms. 

Believe me, these are not times to poison the public mind in 
its estimation of public characters, and to weaken the attachment of 
the good and worthy by unfounded aod wn.politic accusation ; these 
are hot times to impair the creditof buman judgment, to enfeeble the 
rectitude of human motives, or to palsy the activity of humanexertions, 
Luckily, ia the present case, (a happiness, by the bye, for which the 
community ‘is but Ite sndebted, Sir, to your forbearance) such 
impolicy will be productive of no deviation trom, nor probably of any 
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relaxation of, duty. But you need not, I presume, to be told, that 
in the common nature of things, and the common occurrences of 
life, the mere imputation of evil may sometimes eventually lead to evil 
itself, 





Neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco ; 
Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
Curat reponi dete: ioribus, (Hor. Cermen 5. Lib. 3.) 


In all cases, even where human nature is abandoned to the most 
deplorable neglect, it is often possible to keep the heart good by merely 
thinking it so; and it is ever the last unwilling act of a large and 
liberal judgment to be compelled to withdraw its confidence in a 
fellow creature's virtue, since we thereby almost infallibly seal a cha- 
racter for iniquity, by extinguishing the sense of shame, and by block- 
ing up the avenues to repentance and to hope. 

If this, Sir, be a reflection warranted by experience, how void 
of all reflection must have been the line of your conduct. If it be 
sound policy to sanctify dignity of character as far as in us lies, and to 
protect it from weak and wanton violation, how totally without 
policy have you acted thus prematurely, and with no shadow of aplea 
from necessity, to unsanctify it. It it be in the spirit of a Christian 
fo think well and worthily of our fellow creatures, even under 
manifest discouragements, by what spirit can you be actuated, who, 
With so many reasons to approve, are in such an unbecoming haste to 
think ill of them? If an acknow?cdged error of judgment, be it 
never so fatal, must, in the eye of conscience, be pardoned where 
there is contessedly no defect of uprightness in the intention, how will 
you extenuate that unbecoming violence, bordering almost upon a 
crimination of principle itself, which is called forth merely by the 
commission of an implicated error? When you have thus exhausted 
invective upon the attack of unoffending virtue, what have you left 
for the discomfiture of insolent and overbearing vice. 

But even allowing that the Bishop of Norwich, in his view of 
the Catholic question, has absolutely fallen into a real error of judg- 
ment, stil] I see not how you would he justified in his condemnation, 
unless you hold that in politics, as well as in religion, he that is guilty 
of one offence is guilty of all; a position this, that must infallibly con- 
demn the most able and upright of our patriotic advocates. Mortality 
is, alas! not formed of impeccable materials ; and upon such a hard 
construction of the obligations of human duty, even the Editor of the 
Antijacolin Review himself, Sir, might not be safe. If, for any 
occasional defects of judgment, the public was to be incited toa dis- 
regard of all that body of powerful reasoning by which your discus- 
sions are generally distinguished ; if the hasty and incorrect censure 
of the chancellor of an university, or the head of a college, be suf- 
fered to disannul all those rich stores of recondite argument by which 
virtue has been supported, and profaneness abashed, and the best 
interests of society secured, amid the ravings of infidelity and the 
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horrors of revolution; if an accidental and extraneous deviation 
from the narrow, and at times, almost viewless ]ine of sound rolitical 
expedience, is to brand with infamy, or to consign to oblivion those 
uniformly firm and manly exertions, by which the doctrines of the 
Established Church have been so ably defended, and the genuine 
principles of the British Constitution so admirably dehued; if a pro- 
cedure thus malicious, thus unjustifiable, thus equally at \ariance 
with common gratitude and common sense, is to stand as the vider of 
the day, and to be permitted-to ruin the credit, tmpede the circulation, 
and blast the atility of the Awr1s,coBin Revisw, would not such 
an outrage, Sir, of all that is “ holy, just, and good,” in human 
nature, come home to your feelings with the force of demonstration ? 
Flow then can you consent to do that to another, which, under similar 
circumstances, you would not like another do to you? 





go to your bosom, 

Knock there, and ack your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault; if it confess 

A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 

Let it not sound a thought wpon your tongue 
Against my brother's lite. Measure jor Measure. 


I Jament, as mach as you, or any man can, the opinion of the 
Bishop of Norwich on the Catholic question, and the impression 
which that opinion may have mace on the community at large; 
because it certainly tends “ to coniirm, by the sanction of such 
authority, errors which are already but too pre walent, and which favour 
the growth and influence of Popery. But, with this sneering 
traducer, iam far from ‘* hoping that bis lordship will think it due 

to his own character, to the bench to which he belongs, and to the 
church in which he holds so bigh a station,’* to offer any apdey 
for deli ivering, with that Br itish: freedom which becomes a British 
senator, his sentiments upon a solemn subject, where all ave equally 
called ow for their conscientious and solema determination, And still 
jess do I join issue with you, Mr. Editor, that. tor the exercise of this 

common t.cedom, ‘ the Bishop of Norwich bas much, very mach, to 
auswer for, and the members of the established church much, very 
much, to reproach him with.’ 

The members of the established church, Sir, know his value too 
well to reproach bim as you have done ; aiid as for the clergy of his 
own diocese, to; jether with every d¢ acripbion of the laity around, but 
one opinion, I believe, prevails among them, and ore exclamauon will 
express the fervent wish of them all. 


: Serus in caelum redeas ; diuque 
Latus intersis populo Quirini! = (Hor. Car. 2. lib. i.) 


—_ -—— a 
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-* Substance of a Speech, &c. Antijacobin Review, J: wuary, p. 2Q- 
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_“€ The minister who recommended his sovereign to make him a 
bishop,"’* may lay his head upon his pillow without the least qualm of 
conscience. Dr. Bathurst would indeed, have had ‘* much, very much, 
to answer for,” if, deterred by the voice of unjust aspersion, or for the 
sake of regaining popularity, he were to suffer the dictates of his con- 
science to be biassed by any thing short of sound and conscientious 
conviction. Javidiam placare paras virtute relicta ? Ounever! But 
he has, in fact, lost no popularity. “* When I went out to the gate 
through the city, the aged rose and stood up; when the ear heard me, 
then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness {o me, 
because I delivered the poor that cried, the tatherless, and him that 
had none to help him!" Such was the picture of this excellent pre- 
late, and there is no reason to believe that time has faded the features. 
His political persuasions on the great national subject of Catholic 
emancipation, may, and probably will, retard his promotion in the 
church ; but being the persuasions of a truly conscientious mind, and 
originating in the warmest feelings of benevolence towards his fellow 
creatures of every denomination, he will command respect from all 
who respect virtue, and will contentedly relinquish earthly objects of 
ambition, for the nobler ambition of being great where we can be 
great without envy, and without misrepresentation ! 

Depending upon your accustomed impartiality for ‘an early 
insertion in your valuable publication of the foregoing remarks, 1 have 
only, Sir, to add, that upon more grateful subjects, in w hich we may 
better agree in our sentiments, I shall be happy still to continue your 
occasional correspondent, and shall with pleasure render you such 
future assistance as it may be in my humble power to afford. 

] remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Fel, 26, 1810. E.S. B. 





We trust that the most prejudiced of our readers will not deny the 
justice of our claim to the praise of impartiality, after an attentive 
perusal of the preceding article. When we first read it, so many 
passages struck us, as calling, imperiously, some for explanation, 
some for animadversion, and others for contradiction, direct, positive, 
ind unqualified, that we had resolved to accompany it with regular 
innotations. Upon consideration, however, we found that such a plan 
could not be executed, without swelling the article to the size of a 
pamphlet, and consequently without rendering it unfit for publication 
in this work. It appeared also tous more impartial to admit the 
statement of our intelligent and respectable correspondent, without 
such notes, that the arguments which it contained might have all the 
force of which they were capable. Nor should we now offer a single 
remark upon them, but leave them to the judgment @f our readers, 
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who are, in most respects, as well qualified as ‘ousselves to appreciate 
their weight, and to estimate their jastiee,- if the writer had mot 
evidently laboured under some gross misconeepticns, which have led 
him to comment on principles which we never imputed, on desigus 
which we never suspected, and on assertions which we never made. 

We mean not to dispute our correspondent’s opinion that we have 
occasionally overstepped the boands of sober criticism, and disparaged, 
by intemperance, the good cause which we have espoused. Itis not 
for us to decide how far the observation is just or otherwise. W ho~ 
ever feels warmly may be expected to write strongly. Humanum est 
errare. For intemperance, however, litie palliation can be offered, 
and if, indeed, it have injured the cause of the church, a severe :cepon- 
sibility must attach to us.) But we incline to think ‘hat ne 
cause of the established church has been much more wnjurci, by ‘1e 
indifference and Jukewarniness of its members, than by the zeai and 
intemperance of its defenders. It is, we wii! venture to say, to the 
advocates for the introduction_of Popish prelates and Jegislators into 
our Protestant Senate, of Popish statesmen into a Protestant Cabinet, 
and of Popish advisers to a Protestant King, that the advice of the 
poet is more necessary, and more applicable, than to us. After 
having granted to the Papists, more than their most sanguine friends 
could hope, more than their warmest advecates could expect, more 
than their best-paid pleader even ventured to solicit, twenty years 
ago; after having outstripped their wishes, and exceeded their claims ; 
it is those inconsiderate persons, who now call upon usto give all, 
because we have given so much? and thus to fix on our generosity the 
stamp of folly and of madness, who should be reminded, and, ima 
voice of thunder, Fst Mopus IN REBUS. It is they, who, after 
ve have gone tar beyond the extreme boundary of re/igious toles 
ration, in our most unv se and impolitic concessions to the Irish Papists, 
demand, that we shonld give them political power, which is a privilege, 
not a right, and which any legislature may conter or withhold, with- 
ont affording ground for censure, or cause tor complaint ;—these are 
the men who should be told, by the whole Protestant Community, 
und voce, SUNT CERTI DENIQUEB FINES. But, sub judice lis est, and 
the public must decide between our correspondent and ourselves, 

On the important subject, of the freedom of debate w Parliament, 
our correspondent appears to us to entertain contracted and erroneous 
notions. He cannot be ignorant that, in times not very remote, the 
freedom of the British Senate was frequently violated by the despotic 
interposition of regal authority; and it was chiefly with a reference to 
such interposition that the cited clause in the bill of rights was intro- 
duced. Indeed, it is notorious, that notwithstanding the protection of 
this positive statute, at the opening of every new Parliament, the 
Commons, by their Speaker, request of the crown, freedom of speech, 
So long, indeed, as the speeches of members are confined within the 

walls of the Senate, they ought to be protected, not mereiy from 
vexatious prosecutions nd the crown, but from licentious animad- 
versions by the people. But if they are printed, and, in this view 
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of the question, it is immaterie! whether they are printed by con- 
nivance or otherw se, they become to: all intents and purposes, and 
for the most obvicus reasons, pamphlets, and, as such, subject to 
comments, attack, or exposure. Without entering farther into the 
guestion, which our limits, indeed, forbid, it will be sufficient for the 
establishment of this principle, to remind our correspondent, that a 
very few years ago, the Earl of Abingdon was tried, convicted, and 
imprisoned, for a speech which he had first delivered in the House of 
Lords, and afterwards printed. Whence it necessarily follows, that 
though our Senators may speah libdels they must not printthem. ‘The 
nature of the channel through which the sentiments and language of 
a speech are conveyed to the public, makes no alteration in the ease 
itself. If a libel be a libel, whether published in a newspaper or ina 
pamphlet ; it becomes equally a fair and legitimate subject tor com- 
ment, whether published in the one or in the other, It is on this 
principle, and on this understanding, which involves no violation of 
the bill of rights, no breach of any Parliamentary privilege, no inva- 
sion of any constitutional law, that we have ever deemed ourselves 
at full liberty to comment, with freedom, on the printed speech of 
any member of Parliament. It is not on the speech delivered, but 
on the paper printed that we comment. This question may, possibly, 
assume a difierent shape, where the comments are made by the very 
persons who themselves act illegally, by violating the standing orders 
of Parliament. If a man report a speech, in breach of such orders, 
and. then comment upon it, he may not be allowed to justify the oue 
act by the other; but if speeches, fraught with objectionable, and 
pernicious matter, be circulated, by such means, throughout the 
country, to contend that every member of the community has not a 
right to offer his sentiments upon them, is to sacrifice the Liberty of the 
press, to the freedom of debate. But, indeed, our correspondent aban- 
dons his own principle, and, by admitting that speeches may be, and 
sometimes are, delivered which ought not to “ be screened by 
any privilege from detection and detestation,” reduces the questicu of 
right to a mere matter of expediency; or rather places parliamentary 
speeches on precisely the same ground with every other species of 
publication. 

These brief remarks we have deemed due both to our corres- 
dent and to ourselves, particularly as they ave applicable to the coim- 
ments which we may, at any time, feel it our duty to offer on 
speeches, first delivered in Parliament, and afterwards printed. 

But we are most anxious to clear ourselves from the serious charge 
OF having caluroniated the Bishop of Norwich, by representing him 
‘* as an enemy to his country.” Never did we utter such an expression. 
Never did we harbour such a sentiment ;—all that we said, about his 
fordship, in the article to which our correspondent alludes, was, 
after quoting a long passage from the ‘* Substance of a Speech on the 
motion of Mr. Grattan,”’ what follows. 

«« If the Bishop of Norwich, after this manly appeal, do not come 
forward to vindicate himself from imputed misrepresentation, the 
2K 2 
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world willhhave aright to cenclude that he has not been misrepie- 
sented, in which case we shall use no more eeremony with him, thau 
he used with his sovereign, and shall say, that the minister (bis brother 
in law probably) who recommended that sovereign to make him a 
Bishop, was either grossly imposed upon himself, or grossly imposed 
on his sovereign., Atal] events, he has much, very much, to answer 
for; and the members of the Established Church have much, very 
much, to reproach him with.” 

Now we should be glad to learn, by what Parliamentary privilege, 
by what bill. of rights, by what constitutional law, or by what maxim 
of either justice or equity, a prelate, in his senatorial capacity, has a 
greater right to treat with contempt the conscientious scruples of his 
sovereign, than a public writer has tocomment with the same freedom, 
on one of Ais privted speeches, which exhibits such display of 
contempt, and appears to him, moreover, to contain sentiments and 
principles injurious to the character, and detrimental tothe safety, of 
the Established Church. Our correspondent, able and intelligent as 
he is, cannot, we are persuaded, produce one argument in suppert of 
the existence of such a paramount right. 

It monst not, be forgotten, that we have commented only on the pub- 
lic conductofeihe Bishop of Norwich, not considering him merely 
as a legis/qioryms our correspondent evidently does, but as one of the 
appointed gayides..and guardians of the church. If we have not a 
right to do thify we deny the existence of the liberty of the press in 
this countrys; we insist that such highly-valued and justly-boasted 
privilege ismmionary ; nay, that itis worse than visionary, for, existing 
in theorys amddjol.in practice, it serves asa trap to the unwary ;.it 
holds out a decepiion, encouraging men to exercise an imaginary 
right, at the risk of their persoual safety; for, we lay it down asa 
principle not.to be controverted, that the liberty of the press, in 
England, is chiefly to be valued for the right which it confers on every 
Briton, to discuss with freedom the public conduct.of public charac- 
ters, Andit would be repugnant to common. sense to contend, that 
we may exercise such right in respect of our civil governors, but not 
in respect of our spiritual governors. 

In the exercise of this right, with regard to the Bishop of Norwich, 
we have confined ourselyes strictly within the legitimate bounds of fair 
discussion, We never, as our correspondent asserts, impeached his 
lordship's integrity. The errors of men in high stations, particularly 
in the eburch, are attended with more serious consequences, than 
those of inferior persons, and, therefore, they call for more. spirited 
remonsirance,, avd more pointed exposure. Even the personal good 
qualicies, of the erring individual must increase the danger of his 
errors. Menanay be led astray by those whom they love and respect, 
while they will treat with contempt the admonitions of others, whose 
conduct is more,exceptionable, and whose manners are less conciliating. 
But where, in the name of common sense, did our correspondent 
learn that Britogs.are forbidden to question the judgment*of any oné 

of their legislaiors? Not, ceriainly, in the statute book; not in any 
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writer upon law, morals, or the human mind. No, our legislators 
are men, fallible men ; humanum est errare, we know, avd as the errors 
of public men may be productive of public danger, the constitution 
of this country confers the right of exposing them, whether, they 
proceed from a defect of judgment, or from any more serious cause, 
and, consequently and necessarily, the right of impeaching their 
judgment. 

It was not our intention to say one word, upon the qualifications of 
the Bishop of Norwich, asa legislator and’a prelate. But oar corres- 
pondent, in some measure, extorts an opinion from us. We concur 
then, with him, in assigning to the object of his defence, every amiable 
quality of the heart, every private, every social, virtue. We believe 
he discharges all the relative duties of domestic and social life, with 
conscientious scrupulosity. But we do not conceive him. to be 
deeply skilled in theological lore, nor to be qualified as A MASTER IN 
tsragL. While, however, we feel it tobe our duty to impeach the 
judgment of such a man, and to expose the ‘fiuility, as well as the 
dangerous tendency, of his arguinents, we shall never question his 
integrity, we shall never assign to him unworthy motives, much less 
shall ‘we ever be at once so unjnst, inhuman, and unchristian, as to 
wound his personal feelings. In his allusion to “ the sacredness of 
domestic sorrow,” our correspondent seems to have overlooked one 
material point; namely, that our review of “the Substance of a 
Speech” was written, before the event to which he refers was knowa 
in England. No one, we are bold to affirm, deplores that lamentable 
occurrence more deeply than we do; no one more sincerely sympa- 
thizes with the suffering parents gf.that amiable and virtuous victim 
of a murderer’s rage; and no ove would revolt, with more disgust 
than ourselves, from any attempt to add to the poignancy of that grief 

‘which all who knew him must feel. 

As to the remarks of our correspondent upon the Catholic question, 
and’ upon “ the Substance of a Speech, &c.” we see nothing in 
them deserving of particular notice from us. He has, in no respect, 
in our opinion, shaken the arguments urged by the author of that 
masterly production ; and we stil! think, that, if the Bishop of Nor- 
wich do not answer him, and satisfactorily too, as far as respects his 
own speech, all his positions, and conclusions, must be considered as 
unshaken and established. 

To our correspondent we shal! briefly add, that we trast nothing, 
in these remarks, will warrant the charge of arrogance and prestimp- 
tion which he has preferred against us; and we can assure him, thaty 
however we may differ from him, on subordinate matters, we admire 
his principles, and respect his talents. 





PF DANTRY. 


Iw our Review of the Second Volume of Dr. Parr's ‘‘ Characters of 
Fox,” having occasion to censure that reverend writer's practice of 
overloading his productions with immense masses of learned lumber, 
drawn either from the spacious warehouse of his memory, from the 
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voluminous pages of his common-place book, or else from the abun- 
dant stores of Stobzus, we referred our readers to an able tract, which 
was published in 1792, but which, being out of print, has now become 
very scarce. Having a copy of it in our possession, we resolved to re- 
print it for their benefit, and ‘we trust that, in so doing, we shall give no 
offence to its very intelligent author, who is reported to bea respectable 
veteran in the ranks of literature. 


“* Curtius rescued from the Gulph ; or the Retort Courteous, tothe Rev. 
Dr. Parr, in answer tohis learned pamphlet, intitled * A Sequel, &c. 


Tile mipanr esse deus videtur, 
Iile, si fas est, superare divos.———-caTULLUS. 


Curtius loguitur. 


MOST LEARNED DOCTOR, 

Though I am both unwilling and unworthy to appear 
on that public stage, which you tread with so. much dignity and 
address, yet the acknowledgments due to,so great an author for the 
notice you have condescended to bestow upon me, overrule my re- 
pugnance ; and compel me to resort to the press. with an answer to 
your favour, which cannot fail to show the world how unfit I am to 
cope with so able a correspondent. Mindful, however, of that rule, 
so well understood by your friend Thrasp-— 


Par pro part referre, quod eum mordeat— 


J venture with all deference toaddress you, not aspiring, like you, to.edify 
my country by remarks on the merits ordefects of its constitution, nor 
to dazzle my readers witb the glitter of my periods, but in a few plain 
words to say how: very much below their notice I conceive the idle 
matter of our controversy to be; to express, in unoffending terms, 
my regret that you and J should step out of our characters. to. make 
sport for the lookers-on, aud that you should so far descend from your 
high station im literature, or I be lifted so much above my lowly one, 
as to be opposed to each other in any way, that can resemble a com- 
petition on the score of talents: in age, in profession, in pursuits, I 
may bear such resemblance to you as Patroclus did to Achilles, of whom 
the poet Statius says— 


Par studiis evigue modis, sed robore longe. 
ACHILL. i. 176. 


» The few facts stated in your miscellaneous pamphlet, that can, in 
any degree, apply to my character, are buried woder such & profusion 
of ornament, that I should but damage your flowers, were I to attempt 
at digging up your weeds ; and as I may safely trust to the sagacity 
of your readers for distinguishing those elegancies, which are peculiar 
to your style, from the extravagance incidental to your temper, I shall 
point my attention to little else but what is gracious on your part, and 
does honour to me : in this sense Iregard the superabandant portion of 
learned quotations you have conferred upon me, less than one-half of 
which, and in-one-third of the languages, would have been more than 
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I can merit , whereas you have given me* Greek, Latin, and English 
in a breath, iria guttura pandens, opening upon me with three throats, 
like thé dog Cerberus, whien I, alas! have little else but my mother 
tongue to defend myself with. 

Most learned Doctor, I could have wished you would have muzzled 
two of your mouths at least, when you bayed the heels of a poor, plain, 
country patson, who meant you no offence, and would fain have 
gone quietly past your kennel. Remember what your brother 
Epicharmus says, who was a school-master some ages before you 
brandished the birch. 

Mn» ‘ms [Abxp406 aires adtroy aku Supor 
Acixvve 


Vent not your noble wrath upon a fly. 


Half the learning you have throwm away upon your humble servant 

would have contented me; half the anger you have drawn forth 
would have sufficed for my offence, and half the hard words you have 
bestowed upon me would have been more than’enough to have shown 
your want of patience, and my possession of it. Had you reduced your 
nye oye toa sixpenny size, two shillings would have been well saved 
to the purchasers, and your credit would not have suffered by the 
abatement ; a fifth part of your. contempt, a fifth part of your politics, 
and a fifth part of your quotations, would have been as much as the 
subject called for ; dilated as it is, 1 suspect you have proved too 
much, and, instead of chastising me, as you meant to do, have lam- 
pooned yourself, which I can well believe was no part of your 
meaning. 

Your periods have excited admiration ; but your pedantry has pro- 
voked ridicule : in the former line I cannot meet you ; and whither 
shall I resast for authors to oppose‘to yours? How shall I, whose 

_ unlucky name exposes me toa gulph, escape the precipice on which [ 
totter? Were I to rummage the old classics for your prototype, is 
there a Heathen amongst them all, whom I dare to name with Doctor 
‘Parr? and as for my Bible, (which is the book I am better versed in) 
I protest to you, on the word of a priest, I cannot there discover any 
-worthy personage, whum f should have the confidence to class 
with you— , 
Cum tibi sit sophia par fama, et cura deorum, 
Ingenio pietas nec minor tpsa tuo. 
MARTIAL, i. 112. 


You was pleased to say I had noticed you from the pulpit, and you 
detnanded an explanation; I certainly did not make mention of any 
living character in that place, though I confess I have touched upon 
the topics of evil speaking and slander : I have also descanted against 
pride ; yet I never quoted any modern exannple of that hateful pas- 


et 











* At magnum fecit, quod verlis Graca Latinis 
Miscuut. BORAT. ‘BELLENDENUS SECUNDUS. 
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sion: I have recommended humility ; but I take truth to witness that 
in so doing I héever had you for one moment in my thoughts. 

The variety of amusing matter which your pamphlet involves, and 
the elegant samples of epistolary writing it is interspersed with, (parti- 
cularly in the instance of your correspondence with the Honouralle 
Mr, Annesley) shed such a lustre upon your manners as well as genius, 
that we need not wonder if the noble families of this kingdom s/all be 
emulous to prefer their sons to your tuition, as to the master «i good 
, breeding, the mirror of erudition, the Socrates of the age: with one 

voice the whole parental corps of our nobility will cry our, in the 
words of my motto— 


Tile mi par esse deus videtur, 
Ille, si fas*est, superare divos. 


Two pages only, (viz. 128, 129) you have lavished upon your hum- 
ble servant, and 1 may say, without the flattery of a parasite— 


Pulchre mehercle dictum et sapienter—Pape@ ! 
Jugulasti hominem. 


You there conclude your address with the following menace— 


Tes @rABs vag 4 ame d "Exrope¢ b7yto Hepes. 
With other chapmen you may safely barter ; 
Beware of Hector, or you'll catch a lartar, 


Since you have taken to yourself the name of Hector, Hector be 
yous name! and let us cry out, in the Janguage of the drama— 


That's Hector, that, that, look you, that! There's a fellow—Go thy 
way, Hector, O trave Hector! How he-looks ! There's‘a counte- 
nance ; it does a man's heart good. Look you what hacks are on his 
helmet ; there's no jesting, there's laying on; taket't off who will, as 
they say, he cares not : an’ the devil cume to him, it’s all one. 

TROIL. AND CRESS. 

What shall I say now ? 

’Tis done, like Hector, Lut securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprizxing 
The knight that is oppos'd. 


Shall I answer you like Achilles ?— 
Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
‘ Shall destroy him ? whether there, or there ; 
That 1 may give the local wound a name, 
And maké distinct the very breach, whereout 
Hecror's great spirit flew ? 


T will not answer thus ; I will not so offend against the modesty of 
speech : I confess I am no match for Hecror. ' 


Non ilit quisquam bello se conferet heros. 


¢@ 
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Yet I will say, and I will shelter myself under the authority of the 
elegant Menander for the justice of my remark, 


Q rpscrarSics 
“Amayrtes, of Quomyreg tO savreie uiyea ! 





Oh! wretched, vain, and destncatle clves, 
Whom pride puffs up until you puff yourselves { 


That you have not studied the old maxim, fo know yourself, good 
Doctor, is beyond a doubt ; 1f there was no other proof of it, but your 
mistaking yourself for Hector, this one would be enough ; but I sus- 
pect you have not attended to the better rule—-ypnaipurepay ay 1d TDs 
Tes addec—your siandard seems neither to measure other people's sta- 
ture, Dor your own. : 

Let us suppese for one moment that you are no more like to Hecror 
than I to Hercu/es, where shall we go to seek aresemblance for you 2? 
Homer has but one hero,* that comes near you, and him I will not 
name, because as you did not sit for the picture, it is very hard upon 
the picture that i should sit for you; neither party would be well 

‘pleased: the Drances of Virgil touches in some points; the miles 
gloriosus of. Plautus has a feature or (wo; but Iam sorry it has not 
been in my power to obtain a portrait of BompomMacnipses CLUNINS 
STARIDYSARCHIDES, general of the Gurgustidonians, and grandson to 
the god Neptune; J flatter myself there would have been a family 
likeness : as for TAraso, 1 should blush to name him in the same 
page ; he is a mere mufa persona compared with you. But now 
that we are in the region of the Drama, I do recollect a delightful 
fellow, by ndme Hororernes (the school-master in Love's Lalour 
Lost), whora' I bez leave to introduce to you in the words of the 
comedy— 

Did he not educate youth in the charge-house on the top of the moun- 
tain, or mons, the nitu?t Novi hominem tanquam te. His humour 
is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, 
his gait majestical, and his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and 
Thrasonical.t 

Ovrare Holofernes! I really think, my good Doctor, his cap will 
fit you: let me prevail with you to try it on Well! I protest it 
becomes you mightily—Nay, brandish not your rod at me— 








* Some readers may suppose that Taersrrzs is here pointed at. 


+ Meo periculo read Hannow ON THE HILL. ANONYM. 


t Speaking of Hororernss, the pedagogue tn Love's Lalour Lost, 
he said, —“ After all it must be confessed that the rogue (sc. Shakespeare) 
had a lucky knack in thedelineation of character: There.is nothing 
wanting but for our friend Reynolds to put a lirchen rod in his hand, 
and he would make your posteriors, Sir, tingle to behold him.” 

Boswe..'s Lire or JouNsON, p. 301, 
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Eone es ferox, quia hales imperium in pueros ?* 
But listen to Sir Nathaniel the curate.— 


Perge, good master Holofernes, perge, so it shall please you to abro- 
gate scurrility— 

Hotor. This is a Girt that I have (viz. Scurrility) ; simple, stmp/e ! 
a foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, notions, REVOLwT1IONS—(O nobile Par!) . These are 
beyotien in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of pia 
mater, and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion; but the gift is 
good in those in whom it is acute, and I ain thankful forit. 


Surely, surely, when Shakespeare wrote he prophesied of thee ! 
But hear the courteous curate, meek Nathaniel. 


Naru. Sir, I praise the Lord for you, and so may my parishioners, 
for their sons are well tutored by you, and their daughters profit 
greatly under you; you are a good member of the common-wealth. 


Keep the cap on, I beseech you, good Doctor, for Holofernes is 
about to open, and take my word for it— 


—de te 


Fabula narratur 


Hotor. Mehercle, if their sons le ingenuous, they shall want no 
instruction; if their daughters be capulle, I will put it to them (Oh 
fie, Holofernes!) ; but vir sapit qui pauca loquitur,, [That arrow is 
wide of the mark ; that does not hit you, gqod Doctor.} J do dine 
to-day at the father’s of a certain pupil of mine, where if (Leing repast) 
it shall please you to gratify the table with a grace, I will, on my privi- 
lege I have with the parents of the aforesaid child, or pupil, undertake 

our ben venuto, where Iwill engage to prove, or rather by a kind of 
tinsinuation, as tt were in vid, in the way of explication, facere as it 
were replication; or rather ostentare to shew as it were this same Cos- 
TARD,* [meaning me] after his ‘undressed, untolished, uneducated, 
unpruned, untrained, or rather unlettered, or ratherest unconfirmed 
Sashion$ to Le a monster of ignorance, twice-sod simplicity, bis coctus. 
{Many thanks to you, Doctor Holofernes! Quid agis, dulcissime 








* Berrvas potius—in verbum transpositum miseratiliter ludit. 
BELLEND. SEC. 


t Costard quasi Curtius. 


¢ Est et wrecracuos vitium cum supervacuis verlis oneratur 
eratio. (Quintit. lib. viii.) Vide nostrum Parr passim. ANONYM. 
Proh hominem insu/sum prorsus et infacetum ! Nonne augeri detent 
sententia et insurgere? Ut optimé Cicero—“ Tu, inquit, istis faucibus, 
istis lateribus, ista gladiatoria totius corporis firmitate.” BELLEND. SKC. 
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rerum? but keep your cap on nevertheless ; stir it not to me, I pray 
you!) Sir, he hath never fed on the dainties that are bred in abook, he 
Aath not eat paper as it were, he hath not drank ink ; his intellect is not 
replenished ; he is only an animal, only sensible in the duller parts. 

: (Exit HoLorsrnss. 


Is it not like ? 
As thou art to thyself. HAMLET. 


Here’s a pleasant fellow! is he not? Beshrew me, Doctor, if the 
two Sosias were better paired than you and Hotorgrnrs. It is as 
aman may say, PAR PARI. Castor and Pollux were scarce cater- 
cousins, compared to such a loving couple— 


Que nova tam similes genuit tili Leda ministros ? 


One epithet may serve you both— 
——/fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 


As the two kings of Brentford had but one nosegay, so, if it was not 
that you and Hotorernes luckily had but one cap between you, I 
could not tell which was which : no longer now that swaggering son 
of Troy, you are fallen into your proper class, and are— 


-——Quantum mutatus abl illo 
Hecrore! 


My life upon it, you were both born under Gemini, and if you will 
take the word of an astrologer for the influence of the stars, you 
shall find the following to be the proper characteristics of all, whose 
nativity is cast under that sign— 


Garrujlitas odtosa datur, linguaque venenum 
Verba maligna novas semper mussantis ad aures. MANILIU3, LIB. ive 


A tongue whose odious clack no flesh can bear, 

Whisp ring its venom into every ear. 
You see by this that your * twin-brother Holofernes had good reason 
‘for calling his scurrility a gift, he was born to it; "twas his fate— 


His star was more in fault than he. 


I scorn however to disguise a doubt, that may be started as to the 
place in the heavens which I have here assigned to you, aware as I 
am that the poetical astrologer above quoted has cast the nativity of 
all pedagogues under the coustellation Aquarius, (Manlius, lib. iv.) 
ascribing to its influence Tutorisque supercilium ; but this 1 am content 
to refer to the critics, assured that wherever you are finally located in 





* Queedum ordine permutato fiunt supervacua, ut FRATRES GEMINI, 


(Quint. lib. ix.) Oke! quam inepte garrit Cavifiator noster improbus ! 
BELLEND. SEC. 
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the sphere, Hotorerwes will be found close at your elbow ; duo viri 
manibus per mutua connexis—And verily, illustrious Sir, it were but a 
vain and presumptuous attempt in me to pronounce where you will 
perch— 


———cum statione peracid 
Astra petes— 


When, spurning this terraqueous globe, you take your flight amidst 
the stars— 


———ti)i numine al omni 
Cedetur, jurisque tui natura relinguet, 
Quis * deus esse velis 





But we beseech you, most ponderous Sir, when you Leséride the 
narrow globe, like a Colossus, that you will be pleased to sit plump in 
the saddle, not throwing your weight out of its balance, being well 
awsare— 


Etheris immensi partem si presseris unam, 
Sentiett axis onus— 


Above all things, gracious demi-god, have consideration for your 
poor surviving countrymen and fellow-subjects of Great Britain,, and 
do not (we pray you do not) have any partial bias, or wriggling side- 
way leanings towards a certain spot upon the globe, called France, 
but keep your rump in a faithful perpendicular over dear Old England, 
and sit not askew in any such fashion— 


Unde tuam videas obliquo sidere Romam.t 


Though you have not been conspicuous for keeping peace upon 
earth, hold sacred, we conjure you, the harmony of the spheres, and 
although Cicero ssid: in. time long past—Svellarum numerus PAR an 
IMPAK Sif nescio, (Ac ‘ad. Quest. iv. 10.) let that no longer be a doubt 
with us, but give us to Know you are one of the number by the favour 
which you shall show us— 


For when the plancts 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 
What plagues and what portents, what mutiny, 
What raging of the sea, shaking of the earth, 
Commotton in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 





—_— i 





_- eee 


* Par domus est cuclo, sed minor est domino. 
MARTIAL, 
+ Par onus ud tulerint. 


Terrarum dea gentiumque Roma, 
Cus par est nihil— 
Che! jam satis est! BELL. SEC. 
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Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture! Oh! when degree is shaken, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprive is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and trotherhoods in cities, 

Pe aceful commerce from shores dividable. 

The primogeniture and due of lirth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy .* SHAKESPEARR. 


In one word, Sir, whatever becomes of you, or wherever you 
dispose of yourself after your apotheosis, you are—mihi jam numen, 

Dignified therefore as you are, deified as you will be, is it fitting 
that you (a star elect) should commit your character to these petty 
squabbles, writing grave prefaces to apologize for ridiculous pamphiets, 
and playing the buifoon 





Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias— 


Appealing to the public upon facts, which the public does not care 
one straw about, calling a jury of readers to decide upon a suit, for- 
sooth,—de trifus cape llis—and paying them for their subpoena, not 
in sterling coin, which we know that you abound in, but in Birming- 
ham counters, that have not the merit even of pure brass, but are 
stamped out of imixt metal, adulterated and debased— ? 


O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam!  - 
And what to gain by it?) What conquest to tring home ® To ti- 
umph over me, forsooth—me, @ mere country parson, a tame parish 
priest ; tooverwhelm my weak intellects with a torrent of Greek and 
Latin ; not only to turn your own stout wit against me, but the wits 
of all the ancients, whom I never offended. Peace to their manes! 
What have I done to Aéschylus aud Pindar that they should fasten 


a. 





* All this I deny, and totis viribus impugn. 
THOMAS PAYNE.t 


4+ Ido accuse thee here, Cremutius Cordus, 
To bea man factious and dangerous, 
A sower of sedition in the state; 
A turbulent and discontented spirit, 
Which Iwiil prove from thine own writings here, 
Zhe annals thou hast publish'd, where thou bit'st 
The Constitution with a viper's tooth, 
Wihich never yet degenerous bastard did 
Upon his parent. REN JONSON. Svjanus. 
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upon me? Did I everliken the seven Birmingham rioters to the 
seven chiefs before Thebes? Let AZschylus prove it against me if he 
can: therefore} =| 

Ewioyst eric, & morvriunt’ Aicytas, 

"Awd Tar arulor. ARISTOPH. 

Batter me not with werds, time-honour'd bard, 

Which fall like hail, as cutting and as hard. 


Did I compare the burning of the conventicies to the festival of the 
Olympic games ? I challenge Pendar to make good the charge ; and 
Sophocles too, and Euripides above all the rest—how I have angered 
them that they should worry me, as they do? Let the Jatter, at least, 
jook well to his own heels, for, if 1 mistake not, he should know, by 
woeful experience, what it is to fall amongst curs, having got his death 
by their teeth ; as for Sophocles, let him remember that it was not 
ry his sting, but to his honey, he obtained the title of the Athe- 
nian Bee. In short, say it I will, and I include them all in my 
reply— 3 
r ~--Aosdoperr Sau oe moines 

“Avdpas mromras, worep ApromwArsdas. IBID. 


It fits not men renowned in ancient song, 
To outgo Billixgsgate in force of tongue. 


Of Aristotle, Quintilian, and even Plato, 1 do not much complain, 
seeing itis but natural for one pedagogue to retain another ; but for 
that puppy Prisclan, he deserves to have his head troken for thrusting 
it into the fray, and if you had not done it for him yourself, I would. 

With regard to that son of a blacksmith, Demosthenes, I care not 
for what he says; he will abuse any body : he is a special pleader— 


"EXOT eiyaawor, axparic, amvdwror copes 
"Amipradnror, xoynmoParsrdgern ora, ARISTOPH. 


A tongte, that without lridle madly goes, 
dind lips, that nothing Lut a fee can close, 
Sputt ring, with mighty froth and flutter, 
Long-winded words, all strut and stutter. 


That Demosthenes should draw his pen in your service I cannot won- 

der, and if the story be true that he always carried poison in it, 

secretly secured, I have only to remark that the pen was not the less 

fit for certain purposes; yet recollect, good Doctor, that the poison 

pa not mortal to others, but to himself, and take warning from 
is fate ; he sucked the fatal pen, and died. 

I discover Plutarch also amongst your advocates—Be it so! I 
recollect that Sus Baofica was a reproach proverbially applied to a)l 
his countrymen : we have also a vulgar saying—Cat will after kind— 
and so will swine: I have nothing more to say to Plutarch and his 


P's. 
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But you descend. also into the lower ages to pick up reeruits in the 
persons of Gregory of Naxianxen, Euselius and Soyomen. Lown I 
could not have expected it from them, andI must say (let them take 
it how they will), it is not well done of them to set parsens together 
by the ears. ) 

You, who are yourself a host, were surely ill advised to take confe- 
derates into your pay ; in single combat lies your strength ; there you 
had been invincible: but when you betake yourself to inlisting mer- 
cenaries, [-belreve [ have got together as strong a phalanx of allies as 
you have, and my Croats will so belabour you, that I expect to hear 
you cry out, like poor Merapuor in the Tale of a Tub, 


Be't known unto you, ly these presents, all, 
That I, Mines Metvaruor, @ clerk of worship, 
Have ev'n leen beaten to an allegory 
By multitude of hands : had they been but 
Some five or six, J had whipp'd them all like tops 
In Lent, and hurl'd them into Hotler's hole, 
Or the next ditch; I had.crached ail their costards, 
As nimlly as a squirrel will crack nuts ; 
And flourish'd like to Hercules the porter 
Among the pages; but when they came on 
Like bees about a hive, crows about carrion, 
Flies about sweetmeats, nay like watermen 
Alout a fare, then was poor Meraruon 
Glad to give up thé honour of the day, 
To quit his charge to them, andrun away 
To sitve his life, only to tell this news. 
BEN JONSON, 


I have now nothing more to remark upon your counsel in the 
learned languages, but to tender my most respectful compliments to 
three very obliging gentlemen, whom you have called to the bar by 
the names of Alexis, Amphis and Antiphanes. To. these gentle- 
men I am under particular obligations, inasmuch as they were 
pleased, in regard of my ease and accommodation, to take their 
pleadings out of the Greek type, and graciously to render them 
in the English character, by which they became legible at least, 
if not intelligible, to their very bumble servant the culprit: 
this: is a mark of politeness which few authors of their high 
rank would have. stooped to. Some of my own countrymen 
(and one in particular whom I could name) contrive to disguise 
even their own mother tongue in such a manner, as sometimes 
puzzles my poor brain to find out what they mean, or, indeed, 
whether they mean any thing: How unlike are such enigmatists to 
these candid authors! these wish to be understood ; the others seem 
to think their obscurity to be their merit, and, if it be a merit, I can 
well believe it is their only one. 

I will say a few words, therefore, to each of these gentlemen 
in their ordsr, and first and foremost to Signor Alezis. 
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This gentleman is called to depose to the following assertion : 
takeit in‘his‘own ortbography— : 


brits 
Horkos Lebaios estin, an neuso monos. 
Vide parr, p. 152. 


I believe, he sciasait mMoNon and not monos ; ; but that I take to be 
the blunder of his amanuensis ; I apprehend he is speaking of an oath, 
aud the sum total of bis testimony, if expressed in Latin, might, 
as [ humbly coficeive, be thus rendered—frmum est juramentum, 
A solum annuero—which is as much as to say, in our vernacular 
10M — 

The oathis firm, I clinch it with a nod: 

"Tis all the same as if I swore ly Gd. 


Jupiter, I know, had this trick of nodding when’ he swore, and as 
our learned Doctor deus esse videtur, he also 
Assumes the god, 


Affects 16 nod, 
Anil seenis to shake the spheres. 


But whether this will,pass mauster,with.a Christian jury, let the 
Christian parson, who adduces it-im evidence, take upon, himself to 
make good : I presume he recollecis there,is a certain, eok put into 
the hand of him that is sworn; butwhetber he-thinks that to be 
a nugatory form, or not, is dor,hiny 4o declare, ., Vhe, gentleman 
who is for passing. it.eff with a nod; 1am taaght to..believe was a 


writer of comedies : my information also tells me.he was a man of 


most dissolute: morals, a profest voluptuary, and, upon the authority 
wf Plutarch, (the Boeotian hog) he is said to have composed an entire 
t eatise upon sensual pleasure » he was also by his countrymen nick- 
vemed the glution with the wide swallow ;"he may, therefore, be 


well supposed to make no bones of an oath: he might, perhaps, ' 


have been educated in the custom-house at the Piraeus, but for this 
I have not even Bovotian authority; I leave the doctor, therefore, 


with his boon companion, nodding like Homer in hi$ easy chair, and : 


pass to the next, which is Amphis. 
This gentleman, who was also a writer of comedies, is sub- 


pena’d for the following important purpose : the Doctor has happily 
discovered a scrap of one of his plays, where. somebody says 
(he knows not who) on some occasion, (he knows not what.) 


Hostis gar omnuonti meden peithetai, ) - 
Autos epiorketn radiés epistatai. 


Or trust me when I pledge my troth, > 
Or I'll not trust you on your oath, 


This is all the gentleman has to say, and I will take it on his word 
rather than ineur the consequences of suspecting him;.1 have no 
questions to ask either of him or the Nodder, 
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“ria now, (though last not least in favour) welcome; good \Anti» 
phanes, thou son ot CEnoe!/ thou hadst afluentpen, old geutleman) 
and didst write comedies, as thy client does pamphlets, stans pede 
in wno. Thy evidence is a little more dilated than that of Alexis, 
but it is directly to the same point ; your depositions I confess agree. 
This’is the sentiment of the sage Antipkanes—end it is addressed 
to some-tady of fashion, whose mame the Doctor either does pot 
know, or does not think fit to disclose— 

Despoin'! hetan tis omnuontos kataphrone, 

H6 me suncide proteron epiorkekoii, 

Houtos kataphronein tén theén emoi dokei, 

Kni, proteron omosas, autos epiorkekenai. parr, 152. 
Which is as much as to say, addressing himself to some dame of quality, 
and taking this elient in his ‘hand-‘* May it please your ladyship, 
I present this reverend persou to you, 2s ane who puts tio faith in the 
veracity of his neighbours ; and I have only to remark, that 
suspicion és at best a coward's virtue.” 

Doctor! have your advocates’ any thingfarther to say? If they 
have, let them say it; if not, let them for ever afiar hold their 
tongues.—Shew the gentlemen out of court !—usher them to Stoleus, 
from whom they came |! — farewell, A/ewisy Ampihis, and mat Saar 
Most courteous triumvirate, farewell ! 

Most2dearned: Doctor, is not this poor spelling at a pun? mere 
handicraft wit, the manufacturing of a jest? Greek metamorphosed 
into English characters—whicls you may ‘see done by Fielding in 
his novels with:much more point \anddhumour, | It isnot scholar’s, 
but school-boy’s play, it is properly speaking— 

Ludere PAR IMPAR, equilave in arundine longa. 

And do you suppose we cannot track you where you have been 
poaching for these notable quotations? Yes, Doctar, I call it 
poaching, because it is plain they are not game of your own starting, 
bot had beerr run down by Srozmus, out of whose fowling-bag 
you slily pilfered them. Every one of them, together with your 
single line from Afschylus at the bottom of your page 152, your scrap 
also from Sophoctes's Hippotlamia, and the two lines from Alexis 
in page 153 ; in short, the sum total of your Greek, in type natural 
or type anasked, isevery syllable to be found in page 121 of Stobeus's 
Florilegium, sree one. 

Uwa est tn nostris tua, Fidentine, lidellis 
Pacina, sed certd domini signata figura, 
@ tua traductt manifesto carmina furto. 

Most mighty "Master of Scholars ! this is an wosebolar-like trick ; 
it is not fair sporting in the field of letters ; it is what a school- -bay 
would call critéing. Had you beaten the ground fairly, you might 
have found more, aye aud better, birds of the same feather even in 
Antiphanes’s manor. 

Here, reader, you behold the formidable giant, the race of Harapha, 
whowith five fingers and athumbon each hand would notcontriveto turn 
over more than one poor page of Stol@us, or walk a step forward 
without his leading-strings: and now in return for the contempt, 
reverend Sir, which you meaat’to fix ou.me by your quotations, 

Aprenprx, Antizac. Rev. Vol, 35, ak 
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take-to'your considerations the following’ fal:le, so shall the good rule 

be verified in your person—nore porna pan esto! | 
j pray you give good iced unto the fable. 

1 Yow must think this, that the worm «will do his kind « look YOU, 
‘the worm ts not to le trusted, butin the heeping of wise people ; for 
indeed there is-no goodness in the worm: | ANT. AND/GLEOPATRA, 

I omit the moral, trusting :o your ready application of it, , 
Asinus pelle leonis inditus. | 
Exuvias Asinus Getuli forte leonis 
Repperit, et spoliis induit oranavis, 
Aptavitque suis incongrua tegmina membris, | 
Lt miserum tanto pressit honore caput z ' 
So, Ast abt terribilis animo circumstetit horror, 
"yA Ae ie Pigraque presumplus venit in ossa vigor § 
“Un oe Mitibus ilte feris conmunia pabula calcans, 
- Turbalat pavidos per suarura hoves : 
Si Rusticus hunc magna 'postquam deprendit ab aure, 
yen | ‘Correptum vinelts, verberibusque domat, 
rer At simul abstracto denudans corpora tergo, | 
‘Increpat his miserum vocibus ille pecus— 
“« Forsitan ignotos mutato namine falls, 
“ At mihi, qui yuondamy semper asellus eris.” 
: ! } BELLEND, $EC. * 
| . Parody: fy ier Ree tin 
4 certain pedant in an'angry freak 
Stambled'by chance upon a page af Greek; 
_ With frequent conning o'er‘and o'er at last ’ 
| He pot it inhis teeth, and held it fast : . 

Fierce as a mastiff’ gtowting ver a bone, 

‘He mouth'd and mambled tt as twere his own: 

Away ran all his netghtours in a fright, 

Thé conntry parsons trembled-at his sight.» * 

At length Apollo plack'd him by the ear, ' 

And whisp'ring suid—my friend, what hast thou here ? 

Greek, guoth the pedant—When the God in haste 

Whipp'd out the morsel, which he could not taste— 

“Thy tricks,” he cried, “ on travellers may pass : 
«On me they're lost—I know thee for an ass.” PP, 





—— es _ 


* BELLENDENUS SECUNDUS PARR §UO. D. D, SALUTEM. 

Duhitanti miki} Pawn jucundissime, quonam litterarum titulo nostri 
notninis themoriam mandaremus; fabularum. textus occurrit, quod in 
his urbané contepta falsitas deceat, et non incumbat necessilas V.ERI- 
ratis. Nam quis tecam de oratione, quis ‘de re politicd loquerctur, 
ctim in wtrogue litterarum genere. et Afticos Gaa&ca erudityane superes, 
et Lavinerats Romanos ? Hales ergo opus, quo, animum, ollectes, 
ingenium  exerceas, ‘solicitudinem leves,, dotuinque wivendt ordinem 
CAOTOS ‘aunoscas:’ ‘doqui vero arbores, feras cum Aominihus gemere, 
verbis ‘certare voliferes, animalia ridere fecimus, ut, pro singuloryum 
necestitatibus vebab ipsis animis sententia proferaiur, | 


Det tibi Juppiter om. ut in lebendo'mulium proficias ! | 
Vale et nos ama, 
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an indificren: fable, get the moral. is not 


The fable, traly is but. 
BON SG nt o eattul rea} 
' » op, Audit guod, non vult gui pergit diceregquod viult,. ? 
‘Therefore,: my good Doctar, to//e ores, for! if\ they joke consists 
ip Hothing more thag ‘turning a pige ofGreek wto:Englifa characters, 
ror a Wortbyalderman ipto ridicule because he is dat,—or est pocus 


esse magnum, > ‘ieee ole { ty Si TLS) ee 2d 
© > ‘ ef oo ‘ ‘ 
- Qari ds QhahorGiicn ciSnras: tex, 
sd ‘ > ‘ ‘ ; 
Hros wowneds aires iors tau vodmmems, 14°11") 
"H werramact mosdaplilyyc any tye.)  MENANDBRs : :. 


The men by love of calamay beguil’ fe) Odd 
Ts Fox al heart, or wedber than a chit) >> 
And now ho, more—If T have endeavoured, to yet rta ‘Tittle harmless 
raillery upon you, take it not amiss, nok believe shat Tam wanting in 
respect for the more worthy and brilliant qualities in your character. 
licayen is my witness, I would pot wound one noble part about you : 
aad only point my feeble strokes at thoge extraneous fables, ‘whicl 
if you threw from you, you would live the happler with the Celter bart 
You certpiply meant to set your foot upon my neck and crush me, 
but the “trodden worm will turn; you treated me contemptucusly, 
ws one whoseveryname you ‘held unworthy to. appearsin the>same 
page with your own; unwogthy, itwould be, | do acknowedge, 
even of the lowest rank, in that scale of literary merit, where you 
have a rightsto be found p tere Toshould Kuow my ‘distance, antl 
stand off with due humility; “your teadér, I Halt oladly be, yout rival 
never ; but you seem_to Raye forgotten that't am, your fellow-cregiure, 
Sir, and fellow-servant in the mjpistry of péace ;, you trgaied me 
with unmanly scorn, unmerited and iatolerable; your angen kept 
no bounds ; the irritation’ of your*mjad tinctur)! with gall a pen, 
that could» jstoursé sweet langndge, clothe Wisdom in het Frirest 
attirés give” morality,a charm to make justruction lovely, elevate the 
humblest subject and adorpevenshe,sublimest; dram thet penyas from 
a clear and copioas'spring, there might have fowed.a sireanvao teed 
a city, ‘a wholé“mation; but* you suffered’ contumely'to polleite it ; 
it became unwholesonie, bitter as the waters of Marah, at men 
turned aside from it wiih loathing ;),therein your private fault, became 
a public wrong ; by holding your opponent in. too much coniempt 
you forfeited a-victory, which. your ‘watural superiority would else 
have insured to you ; a%éiimilig* mre thay modesty could :Witrant, 
you lost what genius might-else have canim; nad hie cespect and the 
applause of your readers ;.,it will ever be,the fate.gl, atrogance,; the 
world will always say— wi bear 9k *® 10), 28 Ot 
Non placet ule mihi quisquisplacnit sili multum, 
Having commenged-With @_prefate,, that. Cicero. might have been 
proud: to awny you ‘proceeded ‘to petulancies that Zoius would have 
been ashamed of; thisswas intermpératervyoa drew ont your wiole 
artillery agafist 4Sottage that you niighthdve walked into unarmed ; 
this was impodlitic : you made that'd contest of quotations;which a litde 
common sense and common English migiit have settied without any 
2L2 


re 
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camp 


ill-nature. 


‘and totter 
‘idlets in the rear. 

‘So mich for your gryara lancldyoa (your high’ prancing words) 
they aré now fairly Tiquidated. 





MisecHani?. 

















‘confest whatever ; “this twas unworthy df you’: “our frivolous dispute 
by your management of it became—tirsgus Aoywr xagrOdiora viinn, ons 
Saruar ri wxgatona—You levelled your qubdtations at-me with an 
air of insult, which you ‘strove to make’ as galling: as you could 
-by tricks and quirks‘of the ‘pen, which aischolar ‘should bave ‘been 
ashamed of;-aiming to publish my ignorance, ‘youexposed’ your'own 
Quotations are at best a poor pedantic shift; a margin 
may be filled at a very-easy rate, and°you, who are so well qualified 
to write what others may quote, should have disdained to charge with 
any weapons but your own, When you exchange you golden armour 
for the rusty worn-out Jeavings of the ancients, you make as bad 
a bargain as Glaucus did with Diomed ; nay, you do worse, instead of 
pianding siete in the fight, you become a mere follower of the 


aiger Of ‘the field ‘of battle, a gleanér’ of the fragments 
which f flie'toblet combatants havé left as plunder to the 


Jam sumus ergo PARES, 
x Exit CURTIUS. 
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Page 122 limais4 fram a lientens for © Unitarian,” read Tinian 
4 430,, 25, for“ Shelbourne,” read Shelburné,. a 
1 Its for ™ of,” read if, 


2, for “ Cxoulehouc,” read Cahontihouc. 


fast Lives Sor ‘* partial,” read: practical. 


182, 2, for “emerson,” read Emerson, 
i 2, for “ Chalumetse,” read Chatumeau. oo 
4182, “ Edward and Ellen, a Tale ys inserted, by: nistake, as part of 
a work, in © Education,” whereas it should haye appeared 
ib: Ahk uader the head of “ 0: iyinal Poetry.” 
240, 10) for ** measures,” read manners. 
~w), Cag 6 trom the bottom. for “ titbes,” read, titles. 
R64,» 6, from the bottom, for “* doldep,” read holden, My 
» 965, 2, put wverted commas after,“ country.’ 
267,, « 5 from the bottom. for “ naturvm,” read naturam. 
290, 6, for * exclusive,’ read extensive.’ 
29, 10,f0n"? set,’ reail eit, Oa ae, ae 
mod, . 25, for then,” read that. «4 hE dead ORO 
» WOR» \,:,8, for Episcopal, send Boiesameins ora —s1weni 9 
ne 8 » for * deny,” read say, me wae) ls F eee 
$7, for delegatory,” read delegating, ed bo ee 
297, “inert of the after the word Test.” i Fgh, 
$79, 28, for ** into,” read in. + qagele Tw Ltd 
421, - 16,for “aia,” teak as. “9 ash any’ 
’ 90, dele in.” ten 7 
8 from the bottom! for '® Keates.” read’Keats. | 
vos €0% + -&-fromabe bottom, for “ well-concerted read wellconactted. 
Siu MAB, lo ofly for + engagengents,” rend en joyorents, ; giv 
| oy oe my gPfhomabe bettoms for | members,” Fa BORE re reste 
29, Ton, + _ Coqnugieg FEA SOMA: yin s208) 464 
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INDEX! 2, 
TO THE REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN VOL. XXXV. 


(<a To find any particular Pamphlet, see the Taste of Conrents 
annexed to this Volume. a: we 
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AGRICULTURE, state of in the 
south of Ireland, 387—Influence of, 
op manners, 389-—Assisted hy com- 
merce, ib. 

Alison, Mr. his sermon in the Episco- 
pal Chapel, Edinburgh, on the late 
fast, 40i—Idis text considered, ib, 
Passage oa the subject of the pre- 
sent times, and the military suc- 
cesses of Buonaparte, 406, 407.— 
His portrait of the religious and 
moral character of this country, 
409—His allusion to the spirit 
of Sir John Moore, 410. 

America, prevailing attachment to 
France mn, 1. Her politics, 2— 
Her partiality to France, 9—Hypo- 
crisy to this country, l11—Con- 
duct of Great Britain towards, 15— 
Poetical picture of, 300—Unfor- 
tugate public opinion in remarked 
by an American, 340—To what she 
is inde!ted for preserving her 
independence, with respect to 
France, 342—Advantages to be 
derived by her in an alliance with 
this country against France, 359, 

American Candour, a tract so entitied, 
i—lts utility and talents of its 


author, 2—Introduction, ibid, Ame-' 


rican reasons assigned for their 
diferent treatment of France and 
England, 4—Extracts of one of 
the papers, 5, 6, 7, 8—Preface 
to the second part.—Curious doco- 
ments considered, 14—Concluding 
observations of the author, 18. 

Americam, their schemes of com- 
merce refuted at the West Indies, 
by Lord Nelson, 285. 

Antiquaries, ransactionsof the Society 
of, 49—General character of their 
communications, 53—Conduct of 


their director totheir lare Secretary, 
the Rev. J. Brand, censured, 54— 





—-——— 


The proper objects of the society 
described, ibid, 

Armsty ong, Rey, Mr, sermon preached 
by him at Cheshunt, in Hants, 

98 

Atoniment, Remarks on the Doctrine 
of, 116, 

Attraction capillary, Theory of, 148. 

BANGOR, bishop of, his excellent 
charge to the clergy of his diocese, 
ifi—-Correct survey of the pye- 
sent state of the country, ibid.— 
Just remarks on the Catholic claims, 
192—On the various descriptions 
of Dissenters, 193—Remarks on the 
* Christian -Observer,” 194 — Ree 
medy suggested by him for the 
growth of sectarism, 196, 197. 

Barrister, onthe hints of one, 113-—~ 
Error into which he has faten, 114 
—His objections to the epistles, 118 
—His pretext for infilelity stated, 
124 

Bavaria, Collection of the Roman 
Monuments in, 462. 

Belfour, Mr. Remarks on his select 
Spanish massages tn prose, 462, 

Benchers of Lincoln’s lan, their con. 
duct, in a late measure, reprobated, 
319. 

Bernard, Sir Thomas, “ The New 
School,” considered, 429—His re- 
marks on Mr. Laneaster’s system 
of education censured, ib. 

Bishops, their daty to the inferior 
cle described, 378. 

Booker, Dr. discourse delivered by him 
at Birmingham, before the ancient 
brethcen of the order of the Druids, 
197, 

Bewles, Rev. Mr. poems written chiefly 
at Bremhill, in. Wilts, 298—Extract 
from one, 299—His edition of the 
works of Pope, 41!1—The ‘predo- 
minant features of that great poet, 














$4 
according to, Mr Bow! es, ibid — 


Hi. remarks on some ot Mr. Pope's 
poem, 414- The dierent volumes 


ot his edition of Pope, 414, NS j 


Retharks on the edition, 4) G0. +. 4 
Buonaparté cemarkable sentiment of, 
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Pacers Lou na ‘Maria. of xX istria, 
SO4er dig athe eacgralyp tg, the 
rules of the oak a Tits we 
Great political consequences of this 
union Sil, G!2 SIS—His restless 
disposition, and thirst for universal 
mS uuriog, 335 — Real cha iracter of, 
54 te indtive’ for Thy: ding Sp ain, 
; 347 —Critical situation of, after the 
Wattle of Avpctn, $49 Trae’ fotin- 
Pdition ‘At Ai Hatred towards YHis 
county — Ke flectious mn Ri 
og NCR SAR a data ane ne 


San! emprhoths § On hs ‘ aid-f language 


towards the Anighvans, vie LTRs 
effec rccun | pies of Hoatilics 359 
WHT congue mh th? évecd tae of 
Hoaily “the “Terirevey” 424 thi, 
new | ‘ Brees pp Autti, 3 ibid, 
Buon,» ‘arte, © t rips! fenaths respect. 
igs 


ane MA cis, emits on ‘his 

Hida he ty" tHe’ Tower, 445— 

“Vi oie wion oF ‘thst measure, '439— 
petriotisat cor wes 4sa."'* 

Burt! Rr. trurth A his ‘prop! lecy 

petting the gonidefusnces of the 

* Frese revolution, thik aN Arits “of 


Bula 


his’ Kosei fenc ‘iidtt2 ae Erroneous 

0) piyen re ing bs parhi sMeu= 
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tary speer hee f iw? 


CALYV IN, Jobn, ig harsh assertion 

Pespectiu® Ps peg Hig 
modern Heep eg 77. 

Comps. Dr remvatke on his lectures 
on Feclesiasciéa! History, #39) 

Ca istraye, John es, Ot eOFY riots on 
pe Disse rtatiop on the “Mart}rdortr 
of Sr, Peter, Re 444A, 

Carew, Hoo.“ Mr, his description of 
Cornish Ariehquilffag, 59, 

Carey, Dr. useful Mridgméne of Iris 
Latin Prosody, [89—Utiliiy of his 
scanning exercises, ibid. 

Carr, Sir John, remarks on his poems, 
40: 2—Specimen, ibid. 

Catholics, their endeayours for a 
reinoval of “all” their disabilities, 
105—Their ittention to petition 

overnijent, aa Fxt acts, descrip- 
tive of their thoted ihsaffection ‘to 
the government and established 





Index. 


Church, ibid. 209, 210 — Their 
republication .of the works of 
Ward, on the Reformation, 211, 


221QAbsurdity of their proposi- 
tibia, to give a veto to the kingin 
the appointment of ther bishops, 
216—Further Oper wali tons on User 

* claims, 322. 

Charles the First, opini: » of different 
vations oa the subjec ‘ton the murder 
“of, 153. 

Chatham, Lord, his conduct subse- 
quent to his return foun Walcheren, 
pid. 

Chibf Shotlee, vindication bf the cha- 

' rocrer of a late noble ene, 258, 

Cliinha, remarks 6n the Litérature, and 
moral state of, 426.— On the pro- 
‘gress of Clitistiantity there, 427. 

CBarch’ of England! ‘able description 
of the doctrines of” 1145—-Lanient- 
able ignorance of thosé dottrines 

“displayed at the present day con- 
“ide red, 416 ~- Excellence of the 
an ial uty of, 4f9 

Chayke, Rev. Me.’ and Dr. M:‘ Arthur, 
remarks on their Life of “Tord 
Nelson, 272—Division of the work, 

: by {Loerects in noticed, mid. 

Cle rey Uf ‘the “established Church, 

‘$ome serious admonitions respect- 

fav 9297. : 

Cock) $/-, “Mrs. on her important Studies 
for the Female Sex; 2905—-Co ‘tents 
of the work, ibid —Extract from, 
906 --The duties’ of a wife, and 
of a parent, described, by her, 

dtony 

Commerce and agticulture, remarks 
on their murual*dependance, 389. 

Commons, House of,—Remarks on 

its right of commitment, 43.5. 

C3) INI, description of the ancient 
“Town of, 49. 

Cimstitution, proper meéaniiie of the 
word, as apphed ‘to political sul- 

“Sects. 316. 

Conversion, the Doctrine of, 158. 

Cornish Freeholder, his  exce'lent 
Letters on a Meeting held to ceie- 
brate the acquittal of Messrs. 
Picdy, Tooke, ae and on ‘the 
practical constitution of this coun- 
ty rye. 24, 

Cozrage, distinction between heroism, 

_ oS — Montesquieti’s description of, 
©S1. 

Criminal Code’ of: France considered, 

~ 446, 
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CrosSeld, Mr..his useful Calendar of 
Fiora, 198,, 

Crown, on the alleged mncreasiay 
influence of, $18, 

DEATH, punishment, of assigned to 
various offences, with remarks on 
‘the criminal Law of Eayjand, in 
Piet atrspect 261. 
Diaggue of the Dead, 

idabsd, 

pias, alleged obligation. on the 
established clergy to bury their 
dead, with the opinion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury thereon, 
Bie Singularity of that opinion, 
379 

Ditsh, “Kagumissioners, importance and 
responsibility of their duties 57, 58, 

"59, 6O—erroneous conclusions of 

the, parliamentary committee ap- 

pointed to investigate their cou- 
dust, 59—Kts carelessness instanced, 
61--New character in which they 
began to act on the declaration of 

Hostilities, 62—Opinion of Lord 

Eldon, 63—-Their remuneration rea- 

sonahle under the ci.cumstaaces of 

the case, 64 65— Conduct of Messrs. 

Baring, Thoruton, and Sharpe, ou 

the subject of, 65—Hardships of 
these commissioners, 67—-Grounds 

‘on which = they haye vindicated 
themselves, 69 —Conduct. of _ the 
House of Commuvas,. 70—What 
has create! the greatest, prejudice 
against them,, a Peculiar severity 
of ther case 

ECCI.ESIAST (fel AL Court, hints for 

_ the better arran ement and regula- 
tion of, 356. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, conduct towards 


remarks on, 


— 


Dr. ‘Gregory » 95—Evi'ent false- 
hoods . propagate’ by them, 95, 
97, 98, 99.—Their remarks on 


Scott's Marmion, 39.5—-On Csifrd's 
Edition, of Massinget's plays and 
Crabh’s poems, ibi!—On Fox's 
Hist tory thid.—On Macgill’s Tia- 
vels in Turkey, with a remarkable 
Reflection, 3.6—-On Clarkson's 
History. of the Abolition of the 
Slave Meade, and \!iss Hamilton’s 
Cottagers, 307--On the great pro- 
portion of p ‘iti al Articles con- 
tainct in their Review ibd — 
‘Their remarks on Memoirs of 
the Life of Colonel Hot hinsan, 
aul on the puritans, 308—Their 


o' servations on Warburton’s letters, 
SU9. 
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Edward and Ellen,;a Tale, 182. 

England, excelieut appeal to the peo- 
ple of, 356. 

Englishman, to whom the French are 
indelted for their knowledge of 
Letters, remarks on the, 421. 

Epigram, troasiation of one from 
Catullus, at the age of fourtegs, 
186—Another from the Greek, ibid. 
—Aaother from Petronnis, ibid.— 
Parinenio, 187—'] ‘hyrsis, ibid. 

Episcopal Establishment in Scotland, 
cuusidered, 162. 

Erskine, Hon. Mr. remarks on his 
con luct.in America, 19. 

Established Church, the present dan- 
ger of, 172. 
Estecm, what is 

S0 

Eugene Beauharnois, 
hotel in Paris, 461. 

Evangelical Mnisiers, their perversion 
of the Scriptures, 116 

Execution, a fem: irkable one, at the 
Old bailey, 268, ‘ 

Extermination, right of, assumed by 
the Church ef Rome 397. 

FELLOWES, Mr, his character of 
Mr. Fox, 31—furthe consideration 
therein, 85—Just censure of, 
89, 

Foreign Singers, danger of the too 
great encouragement of, in this 
country, 191—Serious reflections 
thereon, with remarks on the pre- 

_sent state of the Upera, in this 
kingdom, 36], 

Forge'y, severity of “ry punishment 
for the offence of, 265 


it that merits it, 


remarks on his 


Fowling, a poem, 14 ~Specimen 
from, 136-The author's talents, 
137 

Fox, Mr. remarks on his character, 
Si—His eloquence compared with 
that of Mr, Pitt an’ Mr Burke, 
26.—-His posthumous work, 49 


Particulars of his : elizious character, 
pr < eas for the consideration of 
Phil opatris Varviceusis 9 =His 
relivious faith, 83 His religions 
practice, St ircamstances Cf his 
death 84, 85 — His moral chatacter, 
$7—His object in writing hs His- 
torical work, 147—Justification of 
the mutdér of King Charles First, 
151. 

France. wretched state of the interior 
of 339—Etgps r spirit for res sting 
her, successfully, $44-—Rematkable 
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spiritoob the idhdbitants of, S49— 
ial spate of wrth’ an‘enurnera- 

“tion of the taxeay 340; $51,352, 
Er sugh gud, Geverament; extellent letter ov 
nius aud di ition of, byan 


; n,’ 337—Prejudice in the 
Tee the late Mr. Burke, re- 


Pecting, 339+An erroneous opi- 
Hon rape tthe great cause of 

of the continent, 
ant a1 


Pei of some celebrated 

w riters ‘respecting some of the 
Conquests of, 343--Remarks oa the 
atrocity of its usurpition of the 
crown of Spain—Most extraordi- 
nary law .of, respecting ‘taxation, 
353—Remarks on the fratiulent 
lottery system encouraged by it. ib. 
—luteresting statement of the bur- 
“dens of the French’ people under, 
compared wath ‘those under the 
old government, 355. 

French Baie, description of, the 
interior of, 356. 

Fungus Hematodes, or Soft Cancer, 

“abservations on, 92, - 

GAMING HOUSES in Paris, remarks 
on, andon the. spirit: for gaming 

“there, $54. 

Gaskin, Dr. Sermon preaches! by him, 
in St, Mary: s, Stoke Newington, on 
“the 2 23th October, 1809, 90-—~Fenor 
“of the. discourse, 91—Remarks 
thereon, 92. 

Gleig, Dr. excellent charge delivered 
by. him to the Episcopal Contmu- 
nion, of Brechin, 161—-Advice to 
the clergy on the ‘subject of their 
Sermons, 163—~Favourable obser va- 
‘tion respecting, 163. 

Government, true origin.of, 91. 

Grattan, Mr. the substance ofa 
speech on, his motion, considered, 
"20, 

Gregory Dr his reply tothe Edinburgh 


Reviewers, 95-—-His, character vandi-~’ 


cated, 96, 97, 98. 99, 
Greig, Mr. his Astregraphy, 188— 


Re sommpended to the instructors of, 


“youth, i 

Greovs te, Lord, literary acquirements 
Ol, \04—-Humourous remarks. on 
the receyt change. jn, his, loziship 
politic af seprments, respe. sing Ne 
Pop’ eh claims,.333, 534. 

Gay, Air. remacks.oa his. school geo- 
go iphy and is great uulity, 503, 

HARL, Rew, J» his treatise on the 
cos uct,of, God, to othe banan 
Species, 225 —Author’s method, 


Index: 


» 2296—The “of'God ‘vindi-. 

cated, ib. Observations on Cal- 
vin, 228—Remarks of, respecting 
the Jews, :29—His deferite of the 
divine Missicn, 290-~Exeellent’ re- 
marks on the subject of htmility, 
231—The defferent religious i- 
nions of Lord Bolin We add, 
Mr. Addison: considered, 239—Par-' 
ticular action of Christ, considered 
by ‘the author as impressive OP tis 
divinity, 233—Interesting exttiict 
from, 234 ad 

Hazlitt, Mr. merits of his new’ ahd 
improved grammar for the use ‘of 
schools, 425. 

Hebert, Mr. his theoretical and mG, 
tical table: of the French verbs, 
35. 

Helix Janthina, Anatomical Structilfe 

of described, 457. 

Hodgron, Met. his taleof “Sir pdt,” 
137—Saumaty of the tale; T36— 
Extracts’: from, sbid. ° 189, T40-— 
Further description, 141—Its Versi 
fication, 142—Translation of 5a 
passage from Laicretias’s by, fhid. 
Another, 144—Lines by, on the 

Tate Austrian war, 145—His attempt 
at wit and humour, with a speei- 
men, ibid.—Fis ‘aversion » froin 
Critics, censured, 147, ° . 

Hedson, Dr: remarks ona criminal ptb- 
secution, wstituted by him’ against 
the publishers of the Antijacobin, 
100, 101——Remarks of the apology 
inserted in the Antyacobin, 222. 

Hornsey, Mr. remarks:°on his ‘pro- 
nouncing expositor, 191—On his 
book of monosyllables; ibid. 

House of Commobns, vote of censure 
passed by them ieee, 
316, 

Human Reason, province of, 128. 

Ignatz, M; Observations 6n his ‘Tour 
fram Constantinople to Bursa, 456. 
ey KB of ‘the latter place; 457. 
45S, s 

JACKSON, Mr: his condoet i in Ame- 
rica vindicated, 424. 

Jonny, Mr.-Observatiuns: hy hit 
on the subject of the statement apd 
evidence it the 4th-reporr, on the 
conduct, &c. af the’ Lutely commis. 
sioners, 55—+Pertinent observation 
of the author, ibidv~The nature of 
the commission, under which the 
commissioners acted, ably described 
by him, 56—4His censure of a ver- 
tain society, 68—Ablecomment of, 
on the proposed principle of remu- 


Index. 


‘mefation tothescommipsioners, 7.1— 
Strong and sensible remarks of, 
" 7S. $04 b nll sj Goroeab « . 
Jews.—Subject their conversion, 
242-<Shoert history of, in this coun- 
try, with remarks on their» prrvi- 
leges,: 243—A discussion between 
‘Doctor Priestiey, and one of them, 
ib,—Interesting reflections ou the 
1 on of cheten tribes from the 
house of Judah, 245—Remarkable 
passage in So. Mathew, respecting 
them, 247. 
Infidelity, causes of, in religious mat- 
ters, 188: 
Jones, Mr. his play called “ ‘The Sons; 
or;; Family Feuds,’” 300. 
Jones; Mr. Gale, the legality of his 


commitment by the House of Com- ~ 


mons, considered, 435. 

freland, different classes of the culti- 
vations of land; in the southern 
parts of, described, 387——Miserable 
state of the houses of the ‘lowest 
orders, ibid. — Second and third 
classes described; 1 388—Grand. re- 
‘tarding cause of ‘agricultural im- 
provement there, 389-——Influence of 
the present state. of. agriculture, 
en the habits and’ condition of the 
lowcr orders in that eeuatry, and on 
the condition: of ‘the poor, 389, 
Remarks on thestate of the church, 
$90-——Hints for improvements of 
various ‘descriptions in’ that king- 
dom, $90, 391. 

Fudger—Polity of investing them with 
a-discretionary power, in preference 
to juries, 252, 253. 

Funiu:, suggestions as to the author 
of the celebrated letters of, 129— 
Enumeration of the different persons, 
who have severally been supposed 


the author of those letters, 1s0— 


The probability of the’ late Earl of 
Chatham beiaz such author, con- 
sidered 131, 132; 133. 2 

KNAPP, Rev Mr. remarks on his 
abridgment of universal. history, 
304, 

LafontaineyM. remarks on his Family 
Quarrels. 

LANGASTER—Remarks.on ‘his sys- 
tem of education, 429. 

Laplace; Mr. translation of his “ Sys- 
tem of the world,” 165—Extracts 


on capillary attraction, 168— His 
singular mode of philosophizing, 
169—Remarks on the work and 
the translation, 170. 
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Lay. Baptiom, rematies Om} $79) 

Lenoir, Mr. his Sermon sur la devoits, 
dela Jeunesse, 460. ate aX 

Letters, Selection of instructive ofies, 
written during foreign «missions, 
419,— Their contents’ described, 
420)—Extract from, 421, 0" 

Letter to Sir Joh Nicholl)» ot Ris 
decision on the case of Mr: Wickes, 
374.—Facts and arguments extracted, 
376, 377, 378, 879, $80—4. Most ‘im. 
portant part of the question, arising 
out of that decision pointed out, 
38.5~-Merits of this excéilent letter, 
355, 

Liberty of the Press, considered and 
vindicated, 516, 

Lichtenau, Memoirs of the Countess 
of, written by herself, with remarks 
on some English characters as ¢on- 
nected therewith, 461. 

Lipsius, M. Observations on his Col- 
lections of Medals, &e, 464. 

London, late disturbances in, 435. 

Lysoas, Mr. his description of some 
Roman Antiquities, 49—Observa. 
tions on, 51. 

MADISON, Mr. his diplomatic policy 
considered, 424. , 
Marryat, Joseph, Esq. speech of, in 
the House of Commous, on the 
subject of our present’ means of 
effecting marine instranceés, 427— 
recommended to commercial’ and 

political readers, 428. ; 

Members of Partiament, duty incom. 
bent on them to promote the’ ob. 
jects of true religion, 178. 

Methodism—Its tendency to adultery, 
in the lower classes, 291. 

Metrodorous, poem ‘from the Greek, 
187. 

Military, conduct of, towatds the 
people, during the late disturbances, 
vindicated, 441. . 

Milner, Dr. his conduct respecting the 
Catholic claims, 243—Object of his 
tour in Ireland, 214. 

Ministers, their conduct during the 
late disturbances, applauded, 440, 
Missionary and Bible Societies, obser. 
vations on the policy of those insti- 
tutions, and on the effects produced 

by them on society, 250. © 

Missionary Establishments of this 
Country, and of France, contrasted 
and considered, 419, 420.—Charac- 
ters of the French Missionaries de- 
scribed. 422,——The amount of them 














‘in Chia 429.—Persecutions which. 
they have.suflered, 429. . 
Mitchel, Dr. his, ‘presbyterian letters, 
988 -— Curious dialogue extracted! 
from shem, 294—His disposition to 
Magraim ent, hid. —-Blasphemous ex- 

ession Of) im speaking of the 
Ghost, with dome andecent 
vqbent skate the episcopal church, 
B92, 293-~His question on the sub- 
. jectof/, baptism, 294—His humour- 
--@us,; Observations on the estimated 
«population of Asiay minor, 294— 
is remarks om simony, 295 — 
On the power of delegatory espico- 
jp! eupltority, ibid.—-Want of libe- 
pality, 296—Meripa.ot the letters, 
24h 


Moaopoly. qoanibicjenice of, 437— * 


Phat of whe Bast India Conypany, 
considered, ibed 
Montagu, Mrsa brief accoun: of her 
history, 2J9— ler cispositron. and 
character, “56e-Her letter. con. 
_mdered, ibit--loteresting «xtraet 
from, 257—+Another, 448—Another 
of a different cast. 239Her .excel- 
lent remarks On flattery, 2404-Fur- 
ther observations on her letters, 241, 
Museum @) Natural Histo y ip Paris, 
, botenesting annals of, 449, 
NAVIGAT ION. .Laws.. ot, England, 
revived ancientorced by Lord Nel- 
(AON BBF 4 ,60 
Ne'swn, Lord, acemnt of his life, with 
a descripyinn of. his vaoer, 27u— 
Several aneedotesof dis early years, 
indic ative of bis charagier, 274, 275, 
_ Lié--Siagujar #everie, 276—Is, ap- 
pointed a fientenant, ibid Second 
, perio of his le gommences, 277— 
Interesting account of an ente rprize 
by bam to the Mosquito Share, wid. 
Narrow . ecape of, ipom a ser- 
pent, 278——Avecdgte of) his hn- 
, tanity and, generosity, 280-—Ano- 
_ ghec, shewing bis knight-errant cha- 
racter, 282—Singular dese iption of, 
as given’, by H.R. H. the Duke of 
Clarencey 288-—laly Hughes's: de- 
-scripliea of ham, 284 —Hts,commaid 
anthe West Indies. and 4dus..asten- 
tian to the revis J of che Englishna- 
vigation laws, with. his condutto- 
. wards che Americans, 285. His: mar- 
riage, Y8S.. » 
Neville, Lion, Richard, eluvevetions as 
£0 an alleged sinecure possessed by 
, bem, 223., 
Nicholl, Sir John, Letter to him, on 
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his late decisioncaa thd, ecclesiastical 
_ court. nespectangthedburaat of dissen- 
ters, 374-.-His decision described,377 
Severe remarks onjhis observations, 
on the p actice.of the chureh,. with 
respect to Baptism, before the refor- 
mation, 382-——doconsisiency. apd ille- 
galityiof die decision, 353 — Remarks 
on the deaision im question, 384. 

No Popery, teal object of that outery 
explameds| (O—Remarka on, $20.: 
Norwich,. Bishep..of, censure ef his 
conduct, respecuing the Catholic 
claims, 25—His misgonstrucmon of 
a passage in Judge Blackstone, abd. 
tis lordsiup's ignorance of the 
doctrines and spirit of the: Papists, 
consijeréd, 27, £8-—Oppositica to 
the sentements of ;his, sovereign, on 
the subject of Catholic emancipation, 

8O. 

Norwich, Bishep of, his conduct as 
connected with the, Catholic Ques- 
tion consxlered, 5Q3.— Lice seventy 
of the Echtwor of the Antyacobia 

- towards that: prelate. .cepseuended, 
505,.~The Editors obse:vations,in 
reply, 513. 

0% ONNOR, Roger, his shonaten aad 
couneciion with, Nr, Francis. Bur- 
dett, considered, 4A; . 5 

O-Poiad, @ satiric poem, 189—Speci- 
men, 190, t 

Oppasitwn, conduct of the respectable 
i of, with respeet..to Sit krancis 

urdett, app'auded, 445,, 

Ortlam, Mr, favorable .remarks on 
his view of the Minerals of Sicily, 
465, , 

Oxford election, LO2—Letter from 
Oxantenses on, L038--Ridiculous con- 

duct ot the Duke ef Beaulort’s com- 
mittee, 106 ‘ , 

PALEY, Dr. his sermons, 157— 
Considered) numerically, 158, 159 
160-~Remarks on their merits, 161. 

Panialogia, ot, Dr. Gregory,,.Mr 
« Bod, ‘Ke, l7 Io Merits aad de. 
fects of, 180, 181 —Excélient plates 
i, 18. 

Papists seieiasion. of the. assertion 
that their religion has undergone 
a. change, ti-—their hostiity to 
the Protestants atthe piesent.mo- 

ao Pacat, 2oeCondact of Mp, Grattan, 
Luke of Nortoll.and,Dr.,.Milner, 
touching :alesr,clainyy 23-—Lyils 
likely to reault from she concessions 
already, made to, tem, 24. 











Paraguay, Description of the Country 
of, with imteresting rémarks on its 
vations preductians, 430.—Curious 
patticulars relative to its Entomo- 
joxyy/ 438 = interesting information 
onthe Manners; ' &e. of the Indians 
there, 435.—Divisions of its Inbabi- 


tants, 429..—The~ principal towns 
of, describeds:@10.— Commerce of, 
441. in 

Parliament, characters of the different 
purties ty, LOD © ‘ 

Parr, Dr. his character of Mr. Fox 
‘eontinued; Sis-His description of 
Mr. Fox's: religious tenets, 3S2— 
Stricturess; thereon, $4, 35—His 
remarks on* Mr: Pitt's eloquence 


refured, and tts character - vindi- 
cated, » S7T—His whbservations ou 
Mr. Burke’s attack on’ Mr. Fox, 


38—His detence of the latter on 
-that occasion, h9--Remarks, 42— 
His description of:the character of 
Mr. Adair, 43, ° 44—Mr. Fox's 
eloquence, as: cevyeribed by him, 
47---Remarks) 48— Observations on 
the ‘Doctor’s | Desemption of the 
Life and Character of Mr. Fox, 
80—Interesting” appext' to the 
Doctor's candour, 99—Observations 


ou. his» character-'of Mr: Fox 
resumed, 253—HHis essay on che 
criminal Jaw of England, 254— 


His confutation of a¢ertain opinion 
of Dr Paley, 268—General remarks 
ou his arguments and on his pe- 
dantr+, 270, 271. 
Parr, Dr. Remarks on his petantry, 
517.—Contents of a curious and 
‘able ‘Tract on that subject, published 


some years since, 518, 519, 520, 
520, 522, 528, 524, 525, 526, 527, 
548, 529, 530. 


Penal Statutes, necessity for their 

being mnv.e generally circulated, 
254. 

Pensions, list of, enjoyed by persons 
in opposition to the present minis- 
try. 

Perceval, Right Hon. S. Observa- 
tions on a letter to him touching 
a bill for the prevention and punish- 
ment of adultery, 4:8 —-His moral 
character considered, 429. 

Persian Gem, deseription of a curious 
antique one, 51. 

Pinckacy, Mr. condect of,im America, 
16 His character, ibid 

Pleasures of Memory, lines written 

gn the author of, 2S9. 
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Potice; on the necessity for a stricter 
one-in this country, 256; 

Policy, of the Roman Church—tts 
origin «traced, »with remarks on 
its iwhmutalbilitv, Fo6—Its conduct 
om the obtaining of Magna Charta 
considered, 

Pond. “Mr. rien on bis Trans 
lation. of Lap!ace’s System of the 
World, 166, 170. 

Pope, Mr: sume intéresting particulars 
respecting, 419—His’ atta: hment 
toa certain lady, 412—Rematks oa 
his Epistolary Style, 815, 

Popes, dangerous teudency of their 
influence over nations, and on the 
conduct of Buonaparté respecting, 
215. 

Popham, Sir H.this canduct onthe 
Walcheren expedition, 421. 

Post Office, despotism exercised ‘in 
that of France, 954, 

Private Boxes, bad tendency of in 
thearres, 200. 7 

Prize Agency, act reducing the rate of, 
65. 

Profligacy, singular imstances of, in 
a Methodist preacher, 195. 

Pronovncing dictionaries, remark as 
to their utility, 190. 

Public Axecutioners, cause of the 
odium in which are # are ‘yenerally 
hela, 265. 

Punishment, the proper end of con- 
sidered, 264 

REID, Mr. Observations on his 
Beauties selected from the writings 
of the late Dr. Paley, $04 His 
detection of Paley’s inconsistencies, 
ibid. 

Religion, the first commandment) of 
what it is, &6—-Necessary to the 
preservation of a state, “i75-lis 
connection with policy shewn, 3°". 

Rifled barre! guns, observations on a 
publication on’ the subject’ of, 
S: ‘loppetaria, 430 —“ The grust 
utility: of them considered, 431— 
Scientific examination of, tbid. 

Roberts, Rev. Mr. his alle review of 
the policy and opinions of the 
medern Church of Rome, 399—- 
His description of the present 
religions differences between the 
Protestants and papists, 395-~ Most 
interesting passage from, 394—-His 
observations o+ the effects of Ger- 
tam Papal butls, 895~ His excellent 
conclusion dears from those obser- 











papal, supremacy, - 400+ Superior 
merit of the work, 400, 401L,° >: 
— apriquities, . | Deneripaion. of, 
rr Catholics, theis reab. qetne) 
_,-gnd,.views.am their, endeavours: to 
obtain exclusive ; previleges- aver 
‘Protestants ia the Gaverament: of 
Abts, country. 39%,, , vagtrt 
Rowlly, Sit Samue), shetnvationsion 
ill to; change, puaiphme ut: of 
‘death. for. privately stealing, 260, 
Romish, Raton: portent of, can- 
aidered, 398,. : 
‘acy Mr. observations on the his- 
- morscal work of, the late Mir. Fox 
consijered, 147--Qbscure) passage 


an, shove olwervations, 149-—Divi- 


sions of the work--Just) remark 
, of, ing am assertion ef.Mr. 
Fox on the murder of K:ng Charles 
Bet. 151-4Phe conduct of Charles 
I. and James II. censured by him, 
. 455-—-His. -windicarion of Sydney 
and Russel, 156 — His defence of 
«theebaracier af; ‘Sir Patrick Hume 
from the attack of Mr. Fox, ibid:i— 
Remarks on the, merita of the 
observations, ; 157. 

Russia, present state of, with relation 
to France; 324—Her abniit 
contend with France omshlnnet, 
$49... 

SCHELD?, oo the Jate expedition 
to, and oa the conduct of minis- 
ters therein, M5 Notice to the 
evidence given in the committee 
during the fnqgoiry into that expedi. 
tion, with observations, 122—Hirts 
to the city politicians respecting, 
423" 

Senators, Remarks on the freddbes of 

‘ peech necessary to them in Par¥a- 
ment, 504. 

Smith, Rev.’ Mr. his extraordinary 
sermon. ‘preached befure the Arch- 
‘bishop’ of York,’ $20—Folly aud 
extravagan-e of the author, 5vO— 
Some extracts from the sermdn, 
$21—His text and deductinn, S22— 
His instructions on the subject: of 
toleration, $293-+His profession$ of 


e@ttachmentto the established church, 
824—Curious observations of, re- 
specting the ‘established hucth,. 





Tides’ 


3296 —Remarksion his politveal cha- 


« Tacter, andwon:‘his-atiuse of the 
“present ministry, 928+—His. iastruc- 
tidn as. to pulpit department, 329. 

Society ‘for the Sappression of Vice, 
Vindication of the: ‘ehdracter of, 
68. ion aaah hh 

Spain and Pormngal; ~present political 
state of, 3t3—Anteressing. descrip- 
tion of the feeling ‘of ‘the British 
people towards, /848— Mode of 
warfare carried on by the patriots 
there, 432, 433. | 

Speech, curious’! inquiry. inte the 
moral and physical causes.of imrpe- 
diments in, withremarks onthe 
proper remedies, S69—-Furthur re- 
marks on defects in, 371. 

Spry, Rev. Mr. reflections of, on 
a publication on:evangelical preach- 


ing, bya Barrister, 119—Refutation 


of the Doctrine of the latter, 119 
Excellent Reply ‘to the latter's 
assertions on the subject of Uni- 
tarianism=-Exposition of the HBar- 
rister’s argument, 125: > 

Stipendiary Curates, Remarks on the 
present deplorable state of some of 
them, 497, 498, 499, 500; 501, 502. 

Strachan, Sir Richard, certain remarks 
on his public letter,and the narratiwe 
ef Earl Chatham, on the Wal- 
cheren expedition, 421. 

TEGG, Mr. his one of the O. P. 
war, %00. 

Pheatrical Whisper; description of, 
$59, 

Thelwall, Mr. remarks.on his lettet 
to Mr. Ciine-on imperfect develope- 
ments of the faculties _felating to 
speech, 3643—Its merits S6¢—~— 
Fextract fi from, 965-—-His remarks on 
the Secret of Versification, ibid.— 
His observations on Milton's verse 
defended, $66, 367-<Extract..of 
his Theory on the ‘physical Organs 
of speech, $68—Remarks. on his 
strictures on Milton, 37% 

The Parliament ‘of Ispahan; an 
oriental ecogne, .201 — Curions 
description of a camelionin, 203, 

The Lost Child,* a a Vale, 
204 

The Pilot, a Poem, “964, 

Thomas, Revo Mp. strictures on sub: 
jects relating to. the established 


religion and «the oler Py ‘him, 
171e-Theuthor's pain pte ibid — 
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On religious. indifference, 173— 
On the subject of . private judy- 
ment, 174—QObservations of, on 
a practice of certain dissenters, 
176—Just remarks of, on the Vota- 
ries of Superstition, 177—~Another 
extract, 178. 

Thomson, Mr. his arithmetic made 
easy, and Key,thereto, 426. 

‘Trimmer, Mr. fenwrks on his 
iuguiry into the present agricultural 
state of the South of Ireland, 387— 


‘Favourable observations on the 

work, 391. 
Trinity, doctrine of tire, defined, 
. 123, 


Truth, an important constitutional 
/ One, 79—kxcellent definition of, 
206. 

Unitarianism, . description of the 
dotrines of, 122, 

Uwins, Dr. his observations on the 


causes, prevention, and iackement of 

‘fever, SOl—His anecdote of a 
surreon, 302. 

WABRDROP, Mr. remarks on his 
observations on the Fungus Hema- 
‘todes 92 uotation:from 94. 

Walford, Mr.-remarks on his opinion 
as to the site of -camulodunum, 


62. . ; 
Wanostrocht, N, Remarks.on his Edi- 
tion af Marmountel’s fiovel, -ealled 


ee 





oe 
Les Incas, and on his Editions ia 
general, 460. res tee © 

Wickes, Me, remarks ‘of his ase) as 
de. ided by Sir John Nicho'l, 374. 
His conddct stheéereia deteiided 
Sr rer 

Witcheraft, femarks on some untiappy 
persons, who were executed foe 
the crime of, so late as the beginning 
of the 18th century, 259 — Legal con- 
duct of tWe Judgés “who sed 
sentence on them, vindicated, 260, 

Witherby, observations on his ‘vin- 
dication of the Jéws, 242—Interest. 
ing passage quote#, 245—His affec- 
tion far the Jewish Prarie evinced, 
247—Hig opinion of “the means to 
be used towards thei?” cony@fsign, 
#49. 

Wir, Rev Samuel, remarks on Sérip- 
tural, IMustrations, of the ‘thirty 
“fine articles, With cominents (hereduy 
416—TJdis prefacevotisidered, 417 
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